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“ But I am positive of this, that your great claim to 
continue the illogical system of government by which you 
have governed India in the past is that it was efficient. It 
has been proved to be not efficient. If has been proved to 
be not sufficiently elastic to express the will of the Indian 
people ; to make them into a warring nation as they want¬ 
ed to be. The history of this war shows that you can rely 
upon the loyalty of the Indian people to the British Empire 
—if you ever beforefdoubted it! If you want to use that 
loyalty you must take advantage of that love of country 
which is a religion in India, and you must give them 
that bigger opportunity of controlling their own destinies, 
not merely by councils which cannot act, but by control, by 
growing control, of the Executive itself. Then in your 
fiext war—if we ever have war—in your next crisis, 
through times of peace, you will have a contented India, 
an India equipped to help. Believe me, Mr. Speaker, it is 
not a question of expediency, it is not a question of 
desirability. Unless you are prepared to remodel, in the 
light of modern experience, this century-old and cumbrous 
machine, then I believe, I verily believe, that you will lose 
your right to control the destinies of the Indian Empire.’* 

Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons 9 
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PREFACE. 

This book contains all the important speeches on 
Indian affairs, of the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. E. S. Montagu, 
the present Secretary of State for India. It is a fitting 
companion volume to the “ Indian speeches ” of Lord 
Morley, under whom Mr. Montagu served as Under 
Secretary of State between 1910 and 1913. One feature 
of this volume is the reproduction from Hansard of 
Mr. Montagu’s speeches on the Indian Budget, made in 
the House of Commons in four successive years, as 
Under Secretary of State. The collection also includes 
his Guildhall speech on “Indian Affairs,” on “Indian 
Land Policy ” delivered at the Liberal Colonial Club, 
London, and his well-known speech on the Report of 
the Mesopotamian Commission delivered recently in the 
House of Commons. Under the Indian Constitution, 
the Secretary of State possesses such vast powers of 
control and supervision over the Government of India 
that the speeches of any Secretary of State are bound to 
be of interest to Indian readers. But when, as in the 
case of Mr. Montagu, the holder brings, to his high 
office, knowledge and experience based on work as 
Under Secretary of State for India, and travel and 
intercourse with all shades of Indian opinion in this 
country, his utterances are bound to have additional 
interest. Even more than this, Mr. Montagu has not 
allowed the spiings of his liberal enthusiasm to be dried 
up by office, and his pronouncements breathe the 
true spirit of liberal statesmanship. That Mr. Montagu 
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3is visiting India as the special representative of His 
Majesty’s Government in order to discuss with the 
authorities and the representatives of the people the 
various questions in regard to “the development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible Government in India” is 
additional reason why Indians should like to know 
what manner of man this Secretary of State is, who has 
got to solve one of the most important problems of the 
British Empire. To some people language is given to 
conceal their thoughts ; but Mr. Montagu’s speeches ring 
true and reveal the man as he is. This up-to-date and 
comprehensive collection of Mr. Montagu’s speeches 
will, it is hoped, be cordially welcomed by the public at 
large. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET, 1940. 

On the motion to go into Committee on the East 
India Revenue Accounts. 

Mr. Montagu said : This motion would not sound to 
a stranger to our proceedings as a highly controversial 
one, but the discussion which will arise upon it is rather 
inaccurately known as the Debate on the Indian 
udget, and it gives the House an opportunity, some¬ 
how markedly inadequate—(hear, hear)—for a review 
of the whole circumstances of Indian government and 
conditions. In the very large draft which I shall have 
to make upon the patience of hon. members I trust 
they will make all allowance for ' certain obvious dis¬ 
advantages under which I labour. My noble friend, Lord 
Money, has now been Secretary of State for five years. 
It was only during the first two of them that he was 
able to make his own annual statement in the House, 
and for the last two years and on this occasion the 
House has to listen to what I believe it will agree is a 
story of conspicuously successful administration from 
different spokesmen, each one of whom—and I hope I 
shall not be guilty of any disrespect to ray predeces¬ 
sors when I say it—has felt the almost insuperable 
difficulty of adequately representing not only a great 
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ministrator, but so giited and individual a personality 
as Lord Morley of Blackburn. (Hear, hear.) Concern¬ 
ing my own predecessor (Master of Elibank) I can 
only say that I regret, and never more than at this 
moment, the fact that he has been translated from the 
India Office, with those gifts of lucidly expounding any 
case he has to defend, and has gone to another sphere 
of action. 


Foreign Affairs. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to say much 
this year about the foreign affairs of India. The North- 
West Frontier has been in a peaceful and undisturbed 
condition during the year that has just closed. There 
have been a few small raids which are the ordinary 
features of frontier life. The Amir of Afghanistan has 
appointed Afghan representatives to the Joint Com¬ 
mission which has been appointed to consider with 
a view to settlement various boundary disputes 
and claims of many years’ standing. The Com- 
mssion met for the first time last month, and the 
attitude of the Afghan representative was such that 
I do not think it is too sanguine to expect that the 
Commission will soon be able to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement. On the North-East Frontier the chief events 
of the year have been the conclusion of a new treaty 
with Bhutan and the flight of the Dalai Lama from 
Tibet. With regard to the treaty with Bhutan, the 
effect is to give Great Britain control over the foreign 
relations of the State. It may be taken as an indication 
.of the firm determination of His Majesty’s Government 
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rnynO circumstances to allow foreign interference in 
'frontier States of Nepaul, Sikkim and Bhutan—a deter¬ 
mination which I am glad to be able to say is fully 
•shared by the rulers of those States themselves. The 
flight of the Dalai Lama from Lhassa was due to the 
•despatch to that city of Chinese troops. Hon. mem¬ 
bers will find a complete account of all the events in 
the Blue Book on Tibetan affairs which has just been 
presented to the House. His Majesty’s Government 
have found nothing in them to necessitate a departure 
from their policy and the policy of their predecessors 
•of non-interference in the internal affairs of Tibet, or, 
•with the domestic relations between Tibet and China, 
lint they have made it clear to China that they will 
require a strict conformity with the provisions of the 
Anglo-Tibetan Convention of 1904 and with the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention of 1900, and they have no reason 
to doubt the good faith of the assurances which have 
been received from the Chinese Government. The 
reason for the despatch of troops to Lhassa was to 
maintain order in that city and at the trade marts. 


The Agkicultukal Outlook. 

Then, coming to internal affairs, I am not in the 
position of my predecessor, who described India in 
March, 1909, as still under the effects of famine and 
distress. The autumn rains of 1909 were eminently 
satisfactory, and the autumn harvest has been followed 
by an equally fine spring harvest. Almost all the crops 
have been exceptionally productive. The cotton crop 
gathered in the winter months of 1909 was one of the 
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W on record. The estimated yield 53 4,500,000 bales, 
being an increase of 22 percent, on the yie d of the 
previous year. The rice crop has been equally good. 
In the province of Bengal, where rice is the staple 
article of food, the yield is put at 78 per cent, better 
than that of the previous year, and 47 per cent, better 
than the average for the previous five years The 
wheat crop of 1910 now coming into the market is one 

of the best of recent years, In 1908 th ® yiel101 "' aSl 
G 000 000 tons. In 1909 it was 7,600,000 tons. This. 
Sfinal estimate is no less than 9,500,000 tons 
The agricultural prosperity of India may thus be sai 
to be completely re-established, and it immediately 
begins to have an effect on the increase of exports and 
of imports, and a diminution of prices of the com¬ 
moner food grains. The export trade has increased, 
from / 100,000,000 sterling in 1908-09 to £123,000,000 
sterling to 1909-10. Should wheat and see* t conhnue 


tob” exported through the autumn and winter months 
to the extent anticipated, the export trade of 1910-11 
will be on a very large scale indeed. 


Trade Prospects. 

Of course, the import trade has been slower to move 
because there was a great accumulation of stocks, and 
the slump of 1908 was so severe that recovery cannot 
be expected very quickly. In 1909-10 the imports fell 
from £86,000,000 to £82,000,000, but m the closing 
months of the year there was a considerable upward 
movement. The third sign of improvement, the fall 
in general prices, is in some degree of great importance 
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|t>!ir^e portions of the population of India, particularly^ 
those who dwell in towns, and is the most gratifying 
sign of improvement, when we recollect that the com¬ 
mon food grains are 20 per cent, cheaper now than 
they were a year ago. But, of course, it must not be 
forgotten that the agriculturists of India have beneh ed 
very largely by the increase in prices of what they 
have sold, while the land revenue and other taxes have 
remained stationary. Twenty years ago it took 401b. 
of wheat to pay the land revenue on an acre of land m 
the Punjab ; now it takes only 291b., and meanwhile 
the average sale price has risen from 38 to 98 rupees 
in the Punjab. It is a much higher figure in the 


irrigated provinces. 


Plague and Malaria. 


This picture that we have been able to sketch of a 
practically wholly agricultural community is a \ery 
satisfying one, but I have got something rather le^s 
optimistic to say upon two subjects which have alw ays 
got to be mentioned in Debates on Indian affair^ they 
are the plague and the malaria. Last year my prede¬ 
cessor was able to say that the plague was decreasing, 
that it had shown decreasing virulence in 1908 and 
1909. Experts thought that the worst had been seen of 
this disease before 1906, which had shown the biggest 
rate of disappearance of its great virulence. The 
mortality in that year dropped from 1,000,000 to 
157,000" In 190? it rose again to 1,200,000. In 1908 it 
decreased to 156,000, and in 1909 the mortality was 
only 175,000. But this year it has flared up once 
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6, and to the end of June the mortality was 374,Ocv, 
and, as in former years, the death-rate has been most: 
severely felt in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
It is a local disease in the sense that it seems always to 
recur m particular provinces and in particular districts 
of particular provinces. But, on the other hand, 
scientific evidence all seems to show that it is uncon¬ 
nected with any peculiarities of local circumstances 
such as drains, and is wholly unconnected with the- 
comparative wealth or poverty of the inhabitants. The*, 
extermination of rats and fleas, the prevention of their 
importation from an infected district to a district not 
infected seems to be now agreed as the essential way 
of tackling the disease. Inoculation, and the temporary' 
evacuation of infected premises are used as subsidiary 
measures. Although the statistics are not hopeful, 
it is satisfactory to think that the population of India, 
are getting more and more to realise the neces¬ 
sity for co-operating in the administration of laws for 
enforcing remedial measures and carrying on the: 
continual war which the Government of India have 
undertaken against the ravages of the plague. But I 
may point out ihat in British India with a population, 
of 230,000,000 the death-rate annually is 3,000,000, so< 
that in all the year the contribution which Hie plague 
makes to the death-rate is a very small one. Malaria. 
is far more important to the population of India at 
large, and it is very difficult to gauge accurately the* 
ravages of this disease, because the death returns, 
under the heading " Fevers" in India are not very- 
scientific ; but, of course, in regions where malaria 
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_^ ive > the death-rate under the heading “ Fevers 

in British India shows its activity. In 1908, when 
malaria was very severe in Upper India, the death- 
rate from fever rose from 4,500,000 to 5,424,000, or an 
increase of 900,000, which may roughly be set down 
to the ravages of this disease. The "causes which 
bring about epidemics are obscure. They seem to be 
connected with excessive rainfall that floods the 
country and increases the faclilities for the breeding 
of the infecting mosquito. In October, 1909, a Com¬ 
mittee was convened by the Viceroy at Simla, and the 
results of this Conference are such that when they are 
adopted we may hope for a very profitable and satis¬ 
factory effect. In the towns site improvements may 
be made that will have the effect of limiting the 
breeding places of the mosquito. I fear that we must 
still have resort to active measures such as the distri¬ 
bution of quinine, which has always been provided by 
means of plantation as widely and cheaply as possible, 
though since the Conference the production of 
quinine has been still more facilitated, and its distribu¬ 
tion at a still cheaper price as widely as possible is 
being helped—and by grants in aid of various 
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municipal bodies for drainage and improvement of 
sites, while at the same time remedies are being 
attempted in the towns where the malarial mosquito 
abounds and breeds. 


India’s Financial Position. 

So much for a general view of the material condi¬ 
tions of the people of India. Up to now I have dealt 
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matters affecting the condition of large 
~ the population of India, but, as the subject of this 
Debate is, officially atlleast, the accounts and estimates 
of the Government of India, it is my duty to say some¬ 
thing of the financial position of the Government of 
India in 1909-10 and 1910-11. I shall endeavour not to 
weary the House with an unnecessary display of figures. 
I have so much to say, and I recognise so clearly that 
the longer I take to say it the less time there is for 
members of the House to say what they want to say, 
that I propose to deal very briefly with the financial 
statement for the year. The Blue Books which have 
been laid before the House on the subject contain a 
full account of it, and for the first time this year they 
contain, in addition to the financial statement of the 
financial member of the Viceroy’s Council, and the 
ordinary tabular statement, the very instructive debates 
in the Viceroy’s enlarged Council, and I would 
recommend to all students of Indian affairs a perusal 
of these books. They will find them of exceptional 
and absorbing interest. At the beginning of the year 
1910-11 the chief topic of interest is how far the results 
of the past year actually coincide with the Budget 
Estimate of March, 1909. This Estimate shows a 
surplus of .£230,000, while the revised Estimate shows 
a surplus of .£289,000, and I am happy to say that 
later figures show the surplus as ^526,000, so that the 
difference between this final figure and the ^230,000 
estimated for is not a very serious matter, having 
regard to the large amount of expenditure involved. 
But the resemblance is only superficial, and the 
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'-' - discrepancies between the results of the year and the 
Budget Estimate are very large indeed. There was, 
as the Budget had anticipated, a great improvement in 
revenue as compared with the preceding year, 
tut, with the exception of opium, the improvement fell 
"very short of what had been anticipated. Land 
revenue, taxation and commerical undertaking produced 
together .£476,300 less than the Budget" Estimate, 
and a deficit was only avoided for two reasons. First, 
■expenditure on both civil and military work was kept 
well within the Budget Estimate. Having regard to 
the very great importance of economy in India, this is 
not only satisfactory in itself, but augurs very well for 
the future of the finances of the country. The second 
reason was that owing to the good results of the opium 
'sales in the year, and the higher prices paid than was 
expected, opium produced .£900,000 more than the 
Budget Estimate. The House will agree that this 
sum, exceptional as it was, was rightly treated by the 
’Government of India as a windfall, and a large portion 
of it was expended in making grants to those local 
Governments whose finances had been depleted by the 
famine arrangements of three years ago. After making 
these grants to local Governments they are able to 
show, as I was saying, a surplus for the year 1909-10 
of .£526,400. 

A Comparison with Past Years. 

As regards the present financial year, 1910-1911, 
new taxation is necessary for the first time in sixteen 
years. Since 1894-95 there has been no new taxation 
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in India, while the relief granted to the tax-payer irn 
land cesses in 1905-6 and the reduction of the Salt Tax. 
in 1908, and again in 1905, and again in 1907, and the- 
reduction of the Income Tax havfe relieved the tax-payer 
and have cost the State no less than -£4,500,000* 
a year. This year, in order to show a balance- 
of £376,000, additional taxation to bring in 
-£1,126,000 is being imposed. The main cause: 
of this additional taxation is that while the re¬ 
venue, owing to the remission of taxation under 
certain heads, has not expanded, there has been a very- 
large increase in the expenditure under certain heads- 
with which the revenue has not been able to keep pace. 

I will not make a comparison with the revenue of 
1907-8, because that was a year of famine, or of 1908-9,. 
which was a year of exceptional depression in trade, or 
of the year 1909-10, in which there were abnormally 
high opium prices. The last normal year was 1906-7,. 
and if I compare the Estimate for the year 1910-11 
with that year, I find that while Land Revenue, Stamps,, 
Excise, and Customs have increased, Railways, Salt,, 
Post Office and Irrigation have decreased by almost 
the same amount, so that if there was no increase in 
taxation the revenue would be very nearly the same as- 
in 1906-7. 

Railways and Salt Revenue. 

Let me explain for one minute, briefly, this question 
of the decrease in revenue. First, as to railways. The 
gross receipts have increased by £3,000,000, but the 
working expenses and interest charges have increased 
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^^^.^750,000, leaving a net decrease of ;£1,750,00 
These increases and expenses were fully explained by 



the Chairman of the Railway Board during the discus¬ 
sion in the Viceroy's Council. They are attributable 
partly to increases in wages and salaries, partly to- 
improvements in facilities, and to a large expenditure in 
strengthening and doubling lines and improving and 
enlarging stations. Such expenditure is not immediately 
productive, but there is every reason to hope that, in 
course of time, its value will be very great. I am spared 
the necessity of developing further the subject of rail¬ 
ways, because a few months ago I was able to lay before 
the House, in introducing the Loans Act of this year, an 
account of the convenience and profit to India of this,, 
which is one of the best examples of Socialistic under¬ 
takings which the world has to show. As regards salt, the 
loss of revenue is due to the reduction of the duty in; 
1907-8 from rupees to l rupee per raaund. If the re¬ 
duction of the duty has caused the revenue to fall in the 
same proportion the loss would have been .£1,565,000,. 
but there has been a considerable increase in consump¬ 
tion in this necessary oi life, reducing the loss to 
.£967,000. Of the £481,000 loss under the heading of 
“ Post Ofhce, Telegraph, Mint and Exchange" there 
was a reduction in postal rates in 1907-8 which cost. 
£208,000 a year. 


The Growth of Expenditure. 

When I turn to the expenditure figures 1 find an: 
increase for 1906-7 of £2,485,000. Nevertheless, l 
would point out that there is a decrease under the- 
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•ading of “ Military Services” of no less a sum thanL^J 
63,900, although the figures for 1910-11 include the 
•cost of the increase granted to the pay of the Native 
Army, .£426,000. The chief cause of this economy 
is that the expenditure on Lord Kitchener’s scheme for 
•the improvement of the Indian Army has been greatly 
reduced, owing to the completion of some measures, 
.the modification of others, and the improvement of the 
international situation. As regards the increases, 
•expenditure in the Education Service has increased by 
half a million, in the Medical Service by .£300,000, in 
.the Scientific, and Agricultural Departments by 
£224,000, and in buildings and roads by £185,500. I 
do not think I need defend these increases. In addition 
io this, there has been an increase of £881,300 in the 
cost of the police force, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Police Commission of 1903. 
There have been also increases in the pay of subordi¬ 
nate establishments employed on the collection of the 
land revenue and in other departments, necessitated 
in some cases by the general upward movement of 
prices and wages. There Is one aspect of the growth 
•of expenditure which I ought to mention, because it 
was referred to at some length in the financial state¬ 
ment of India—I mean the increased amount assigned 
io the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
income assigned to the Province in 1906 was found to 
be inadequate for its needs ; the Province was some- 
Avhat backward in educational facilities, in medical 
•establishments, in means of communication, and so on, 
and the experience of the last four years has shown 
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^ icessity for increasing the funds available for 
development. The Government of India has, ac¬ 
cordingly, made to it a grant of about ,£255,000 a year,, 
with effect from 1910-11, and this is the charge which 
has to be met in this year’s Budget. 


Opium and the Chinese Agreement. 


The Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council also- 
laid especial stress upon the prospective loss of revenue- 
from opium, compared with 1908-9 and 1909-10. It. 
is a fact well-known to members in all parts of the 
House that new sources of revenue will have to be- 
discovered to replace the opium revenue which is to be 
lost to India during the next ten years. Actual receipts, 
for any particular 3 r ear may vary, because the reduc¬ 
tion in the output may lead to an increase in price,, 
but the larger the receipts in any year the greater the 
loss that will be felt when the trade is ultimately stop¬ 
ped and that source of revenue disappears. During 
the five years 1901-5 the average total annually export¬ 
ed from India to countries beyond fhe seas was 67,000 
chests, of which China took 51,000, and this amount 
the Government of India undertook, with effect from 
January 1, 1908, to reduce by 5,100 chests per vear 
for three years. The Chinese Government on their 
part undertook to reduce progressively in the same 
way the production of opium in China. There are no- 
returns as to the amount of this production, but recent 
estimates put it at eight or ten times the amount of the 
Indian import. It was further agreed that if the 
Chinese would fulfil their share of the agreement, the 
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Government would continue to reduce their 
■export by 5,100 chests annually for seven years more. 
The present year is the third year of the agreement. 
The Indian Government have limited the export of 
opium, and the Imperial Chinese Government on their 
part claim to have reduced production by more 
than three-tenths of the area formerly under poppy. 
Although this cannot be substantiated by statistics, there 
is no reason to doubt that this is true. But the Foreign 
Office, before agreeing to the renewal of the agreement, 
have deputed Sir Alexander Hosie, lately Consul- 
General at Tientsin, to make enquiry. The condition 
that statistical proof should be furnished has been 
waived, and the Chinese Government have been offered 
an extension of the existing agreement for another three 
years. 

The Effect on India. 

As regards the average annua] net revenue, before 
the agreement with China it was £3,500,000 sterling. 
In 1008-0, the first year of the agreement, it rose to 
£4,645,000 ; in 1900-10 it was £4,432,000. This 
improvement, despite the reduction of export, is due to 
the higher prices obtained for Bengal opium, to the 
decrease on expenditure in Bengal, owing to reduced 
operations, and the fact that Pass Duties on Malwa 
■opium have been received in advance on opium that 
will be exported up to the end of 1 911. In 1910-11 
there will be no receipts from Pass Duties, but a higher 
price has been estimated for Bengal opium, and the 
revenue budgeted for is £3,500,000 sterling. In 1911-12, 
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on account of duty on Malwa opium v 
commence until January, 1912, and there will then 
•be monthly sales from that date of the rights to export 
•the fixed number of chests of Mahva opium. Assuming 
•that Bengal opium will continue to fetch Rs. 1,750 a 
>chest, a net revenue of about £3,000,000 a year may 
be hoped for in 1911-12 and 1912-13. It will thus be 
•seen that the first half of the agreement with China will 
pass without injury to the Indian revenue, but the second 
half will be more serious. Now, the Secretary of State is 
receiving representations from members of this House 
urging the shortening of the ten years’ period. {Hear, 
hear.) This period was proposed by the Chinese 
Government themselves, and the|Chinese have suggest¬ 
ed no alteration. I can only say that any alteration would 
Head to serious financial and administrative questions. I 
would urge members to be satisfied with the very satis¬ 
factory arrangement that has been made, and to forbear 
to ask that an excessive strain should be placed either 
on the finances of India or on the temper of the opium 
cultivators, the tax-payers, both in British Provinces 
•and in Native States, and the relations of the Indian 
Government with those of the Native States. It is 
.generally known that the United States Government 


have issued an invitation to His Majesty’s Government 
to take part in a proposed International Opium Con¬ 
ference to be held at the Hague, in order to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Shanghai Commission 
•and to consider otherwise the opium question. His 
Majesty’s Government, in examining in a friendly spirit 
■the tentative programme which the United States 
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;mment have suggested, is inclined to think th 
lay require some revision before it can usefully serve- 
as a basis for a conference, and that some preliminary 
understanding between the Powers as to the subjects to. 
be discussed may be desirable. His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, for instance, could not agree to submit to dis¬ 
cussion at the proposed conference the diplomatic 
relations subsisting between this country and China,, 
and it may probably desire to know whether the- 
Powers, accepting the principle of a conference, will 
assent to the conference dealing fully with the cognate 
question of regulating the export of morphia and 
cocaine to the East, and will undertake to have the.- 
necessary information collected if it is to arrive at a 
useful decision. However that may be, the fact re¬ 
mains that despite the prosperity of India, thd increase: 
in its expenditure on subjects such as I have mention¬ 
ed, the condition of the revenue, owing to remission, 
of taxes, the prospective loss of revenue from opium,, 
account for the necessity for new taxation this year.. 
To meet a deficit of £750,000 and to turn that deficit, 
into a surplus of £376,000, the Government Lave 
proposed new taxation amounting to £1,126,000. 


The New Taxes. 


This money is to be found by increasing the Customs • 
Duties on imported liquors, to iyeld £135,000 with a. 
corresponding excise on beer manufactured in India to 
yield £ 33,000 ; an increase in the duty on silver to ■ 
yield £307,000 ; on petroleum to iyeld £ 105,000, and. 
on tobacco to yield £ 420,000, with an increase on.. 
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/Duties to yield £126,000. No increase 
Seen, has been proposed on any necessary of life, 
and the easy expedient of once again increasing the 
Salt Tax or the land rates has been very properly avoid¬ 
ed. There has been little discussion of the Liquor 
Duties, an increase in which will have satisfactory 
results if it stops some of the import of cheap foreign 
spirits with their corrupting and demoralising effects 
on the natives in some parts of India. The duty on 
silver has been seriously canvassed, and the debate 
thereon in the Council is one of the most valuable and 
instructive. The duty was formerly five per cent., but 
the increased duty is 1G per cent., or a rise from about 
to 4<Z. per ounce. One incidental effect of the 
duty will be to raise the vaiue in India of the large 
amounts of savings held by the Indians as silver. It 
was expected in some quarters that, in consequence of. 
the imposition of the Indian duty, the prices of silver 
outside India would fall, and this would involve a fall 
in Indian exchange on China. It was argued that, in 
consequence of this, the exportation of goods from 
India to China would become less profitable, while the 
Chinese producer, not being exposed to this same dis¬ 


advantage, would gain. I will not go now into the 


question as to whether the trade of one country is per¬ 
manently fostered, or that of another injured by the 
rise or fall in the rate of exchange ; but these objec¬ 
tions to a very good revenue-producing duty have been 
answered, and the question has become academic 
only because the prices of silver and the Indian 
exchange on China have risen since the imposition of 
2 
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increased duty. The price has risen from 23 ^d. 
per oz. to 25^d., and the China exchange has risen 
from Rs. 1294 to Rs.,132£ per 8 100. The increased 
tax on petroleum is not likely to cause much comment. 
The import of petroleum is increasing, and rose in 
India from 33,000,000 gallons in 1904-') to 90,000,000 
gallons in 1908-9. There has been considerable 
objection to the new duties on tobacco. These were 
imposed for revenue purposes only. The amount of 
tobacco imported into India in 1908-9 was five and a 
half million pounds. If duty had been paid on this 
import at the rate now in force in the United Kingdom 
it would have produced £1,449,000, instead of £39,000* 
It was only reasonable that, when in need of revenue, 
an attempt should be made, as in other civilised 
countries, to obtain from this source a substantial 
amount. The new duties are less than half those 
now in force in the United Kingdom. In so far as 
they will stop or reduce the importation of inferior 
cigarettes into India, cigarettes which sell for \d. per 
packet of ten, or even cheaper, and do something to 
check the growth of cigarette-smoking, no one will 
be sorry. If they were protective they would defeat 
the object of the Secretary of State, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in raising revenue. I may add that 
the Indian tobacco which is alleged to* compete with 
the imported article is of very poor quality. The 
natural conditions in India are hostile to good curing, 
for the climate is too dry, and the fermentative 
changes necessary do not take place. The average 
value of such unmanufactured tobacco as is produced 
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in, and exported from, India, is shown by the Trade 
Returns to be about l£d. per lb. As I have so often 
•said, their effect has been watched, and is being 
watched, with the greatest care, and the desirability 
and possibility of a corresponding Excise will always 
be considered. I may say, before leaving finance, 
that the need for economy is obvious from what I have 
said. The Secretary of State is now considering what 
steps may be desirable in order to secure a more 
economic administration. 

The Political Unrest and its Genesis. 

I have now done my best to enable the House to 
form some opinion of the material condition of the 
people of India. There remains the even more 
important task of examining the political condition 
■of the Empire. I say it is more difficult, because 
we, Western people, bred in the tradition of 
self-government, do not easily realise the complexities 
that involve the ruling power in India— (Hear, hear )— 
the diversities of interest through which the path of 
compromise must be found, the multifarious elements 
that must be welded into a large and steady policy. 
The conflicting claims of different classes may bulk 
largely at home, but underlying them there is, generally 
speaking, an essential unity of religion, of tradition, 
und, on the whole, of interests. In India are associated 
under a single rule varieties of races far wider than 
can be found in the whole of Europe, as many different 
religions as Europe contains sects of Christianity. 
Stages of civilisation range from the Hindu or 
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omedan judge on the Bench of the High Court 
to the naked savage in the forest. Grafted on to this- 
diverse population, numbering nearly 300,COO,000, is- 
a European element, numerically insignificant, less- 
than 200,000 in all, a population in no sense resident 
in the country, but of an importance in the spheres of 
education, commerce and administration wholly dispro¬ 
portionate to its numbers. The responsibility for the 
government of such a country rests ultimately on the 
people of Great Britain, and is exercised through the 
Secretary of State in his Council. The problem before- 
us is to yoke a government, as complex and irresponsi¬ 
ble to the peoples which it governs as the Government, 
of India, to a democratic system in England which 
every year shows itself more determined to do its share- 
in the government of this great dependency. The- 
mechanism for performing this duty lies in this House. 
The views expressed in it on an infinite variety of 
subjects must be duly considered by the Secretary of 
State, wiio is, in effect, the servant of the House. To- 
achieve this responsible task in the House requires 
dignity, reserve, and a sense of proportion which it is- 
difficult to overrate. In the last Parliament there was 
one who was accustomed to take a prominent part in 
Indian and Imperial affairs, who differed widely from 
me and my friends in his views, whose methods- 
might well be taken as a model for such dis- 
cussions as these. I should like to add a word ex¬ 
pressive of my personal sense of loss on the death 
of Lord Percy, which has already been widely- 
lamented. 
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The Larger Audience. 

I fully realise that ray words, and, indeed, the words 
-of all who follow me, are not only likely, but certain, 
to be overheard, and that our discussions are awaited 
thousands of miles away by people of little experience 
•of political government, of growing political ambition, 
with inherent and acquired characteristics totally differ¬ 
ent from our own. Our words must be chosen not 
•only for Englishmen accustomed to Parliamentary 
Debates, but for Englishmen impatient of Parlia¬ 
mentary Debate—not only for English audiences, but 
for Indian audiences. I know full well that recent 
changes in the Indian attitude are confined to a very 
•small portion of the population. One must never lose 
sight of the remarkable fact that nine-tenths, or over 
200,000,000 of the vast population of India are still 
•uneducated and illiterate. All talk of unrest, of which 
one hears so much, is talk of that small fraction of a 
vast number of the people which education has reach¬ 
ed, and within this small fraction are to be found all 
those divergent forces which are classed together as 
political unrest. We must remember, however, that 
the amount of yeast necessary to leaven a loaf is very 
small ; when the majority have no ideas or views the 
• opinion of the educated minority is the most prominent 
fact in the situation. (Hear, hear.) How much earnest 
'thought and hasty judgment centres on the word 
unrest. ” (Hear, hear.) Of course there is unrest It 
is used by some, adorned by instances of the inevit¬ 
able friction of complex government, as a proof 
•of the failure of the British occupation. It is 
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by others, ornamented with details of crime- 
statistics, as evidence of the lack of strength of 
British rule, of the lack of firmness of a particular 
political party in this country, and it is, of course, used 
by that portion of the Press which considers only its 
own circulation for sensational purposes. (Cheers.) 
May I say how strange it seems to me that a progres¬ 
sive people like the English should be surprised at 
unrest! We welcome it in Persia, commend it enthu¬ 
siastically in Turkey, patronise it in China and Japan, 
and are impatient of it in Egypt and India ! Whatever 
was our object in touching the ancient civilisation of 
the Indian Empire, whatever was the reason for 
British occupation, it must be obvious that Eastern 
civilisation could not be brought into contact with 
Western without disturbing its serenity, without bring- 
»ing new ideas into play, without infusing new ingredi¬ 
ents, without, in a word, causing unrest. And when 
we undertook the government of the country, when, 
further, we deliberately embarked on a policy of 
educating the peoples on Western lines, we caused the 
unrest because we wished to colour Indian ideals with 
Western aspirations. 

The Revolt against Authority. 


When we came into India we found that the charac- • 
teristic of Indian thought was an excessive reverence 
for authority. The scholar was taught to accept the 
assurance of his spiritual teacher with unquestioning 
reverence ; the duly of the subject was passive obedience 
to the rulers ; the usages of society were invested with 
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a,,divine sanction which it was blasphemy to question. 
To a people so blindly obedient to authority the teach¬ 
ing of European, and particularly of English thought, 
was a revolution. English literature is saturated with 
the praise of liberty, and it inculcates the duty of 
private and independent judgment upon every man. 
We have always been taught, and we all believe 
that every man should judge for himself, and that no 
authority can relieve him of the obligation of decid¬ 
ing for himself the great issues of right and 
wrong. The Indian mind at first revolted at this doc¬ 
trine. Then one or two here and there were converted 
to it. They became eager missionaries of the new 
creed of private, judgment and independence, and the 
consequence is that a new spirit is abroad wherever 
English education has spread, which questions all 
established beliefs and calls for orthodoxy, either 
political, social, economic, or religious, to produce its 
credentials. We are not concerned here, except in so 
far as they are important causes of political unrest, 
with either religious or social unrest. It is not .neces¬ 
sary for me to do more than state the platitude that 
religious unrest produces among those who have 
experienced its political results. There can be no 
departure from religious orthodoxy without its being 
accompanied by its fierce reaction to orthodoxy. Side 
by side with the unrest produced directly by English 
example comes the indirect result of a religious revival. 
The activities of those who are questioning the teaching 
they have inherited call into action those who fiercely 
combat the new religious heterodoxies, abominate the 
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:ern example producing them, emphasise the 
fundamental and, they say, the unconquerable differen¬ 
ces between the East and the West, and demand free¬ 
dom from alien influences. These two counter forces 
—the reform movement and the survival that opposes 
it—involve not only those directly affected, but their 
parents, relations, and friends, and cause political and 
social unrest. 


The Work of Social Reform. 

For an example of social unrest I would call the 
attention of the House to the social reformers who are 
devoting their attention to the education of women, the 
abolition of infant marriage, freedom of travel and sea 
voyage, and similar social work, with the far-reaching 
effects on the domestic sphere, and result in questioning 
the usages which claim divine sanction, and were 
hardly in olden times distinguishable from religion, 
Despite ostracism and sometimes boycott, pecuniary 
loss and moral obloquy, the efforts of the reformers 
are in a small degree bearing fruit. And just as 
religious reform produces religious revival, so social 
reform brings its counter movement. Those forming 
it resent interference with the old-established usage, 
disapprove of the reforms achieved and proposed, and 
hate the teaching which has produced them and those 
who gave the teaching. And then there is, of course, 
economic unrest—the necessary concomitant of an 
advance in the material well-being of the masses, 
indicative of impatience with the incommodities of life 
which were once accepted as inevitable, of changes in 
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Jrial conditions, of increasing wants and o: 
sickened desires. There is a perceptible advance in 
the general well-being, but the start is from a very low 
point. The enlargement of the wants of people accus¬ 
tomed to an extraordinary simple standard of living 
is bound to manifest itself in ways which are indicative 
of economic unrest. Viewed broadly, India may be 
said to be passing from the stage of society in which 
■agricultural and domestic industries of the cottage 
order have predominated, in which each village has 
been an isolated community, and each individual 
attached to a particular spot and hereditary occupation, 
to the stage of organised over-seas commerce and 
capitalised industry. As yet the transition is visible 
•only in a few exceptional districts, where factories or 
•coal-mining have taken hold, and in the maritime 
cities through which the commerce of India to other 
•countries pours. Indirectly, the whole continent is 
•affected; the demand for labour for the industrial centres 


penetrates to the most secluded villages, raising the 
local wage rates, and increasing the farmer's wage bill- 
The demand of foreign countries for the food grains, 
the oil seeds, the cotton and the jute of India raises 
local prices, widens the cultivator's market, and changes 
the crops he grows. The competition of machine- 
made goods with hand-loom industry impoverishes the 
village weaver, or converts him into a mill hand and 
•drives him into a town. Of these three movements— 
the religious movement, the social movement, and the 
economic movement—each produces its quota of poli¬ 
tical unrest, and the counter movements of those who 
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linate the new teaching, resent the alteration of 
tine-honoured social customs, dislike any departure 
from orthodox religion, question the teaching that pro¬ 
duces it, and also show resentment to those who teach 
if. All these things together make that curious, differ¬ 
ently produced force in India which is known as 
political unrest. 


The Handling of Political Agitation. 

It would be very surprising indeed if the religious 
and social reform movements, such as I have describ¬ 
ed, together with the opposition to them, the desire 
for economic trade, the tendency to preserve unecono¬ 
mic and ancient industries, together with the spread of 
education and the growth of the Native Press, the 
fermentation of new ideas, stopped short of the political 
sphere. Of all forms of liberty England has always- 
shown the most jealous solicitude for political liberty, 
and I think we can regard ^political unrest in India as- 
being but the manifestation of a movement of Indian 
thought which has been inspir ed, directly or indirectly, 
by English ideals, to which the English and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India themselves gave the first impetus. It 
is constantly being nourished by English education 
given in Government schools and colleges. In so far 
as this political unrest is confined to pressing the Gov¬ 
ernment to popularise the government of the country, so- 
far as the conditions of India will permit, I do not 
believe that anybody in this House will quarrel with it. 
You cannot give to the Indians Western education 
from carefully chosen and carefully selected teachers, 
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trained either in Europe or in India ; you cannot give: 
to the Indians Western education either in Europe or 
in India and then turn round and refuse to those whom 
you have educated the right, the scope, or the-, 
opportunity to act and think as you have taught 
them to do. ( Hear , hear.) If., you do, it «Sggms 
to me that you must cause . another kind of; 
unrest, more dangerous than any other, among those 
bitterJy dissatisfied and disappointed with the results of 
their education, who use methods which have been; 
taught them in Western countries to vent their disap¬ 
pointment. For this reason, it seems to me, if I may- 
say so, that the condition of India at the moment is 
one which, handled well, contains the promise of a 
completer justification of British rule ; handled ill, is 
bound to lead to chaos. (Hear, hear.) English thought 
may be responsible for the fundamental principle of 
revolt against authority, but it cannot be respo nsible 
for all the changes which that principle has undergone- 
in its adaptation to Oriental environment. It would be 
absurd to suppose that old beliefs can be unseated and' 
old usages altered without some element of danger.. 
There have been recently in India manifestations of 
political unrest with which no one can sympathise, and 
with regard to which difference of opinion is not legiti¬ 
mate. There have been assass i nations and conspiracies 
to murder ; there have been incitements to murder ; 


there have been attempts to create hatred agains t cer¬ 
tain sections of His Majesty's subjects. If this perni¬ 
cious unrest were allowed to spread it would result in 
widespread misery and anarchy —(Opposition cheers);. 
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pbuJd produce a state of things in India which 
would be more inimical to progress than even the most 
stringent coercion. (Hear, hear.) It would spread 
chaos, from which society would seek refuge in a mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. For these reasons,^ if the Govern¬ 
ment was prevented from doing its duty in preventing 
‘this, it seems to me it would be a great step backwards, 
and a tragedy in history. 

A Statement of Policy. 


The majority oi the Indians themselves, as the House 
well knows, realise fully the danger, and will exert 
themselves to suppress those extremists who are 
jeopardising their position. I do not want to risk any 
assurance which the conditions no not justify, but I 
can say that within the last six months there has been 
a considerable revulsion in our favour. Horror at the 
.assassinations and political outrages, which are wholly 
repugnant to the true spirit of Hinduism; the strong line 
taken by the Government and the Rajas in regard to 
sedition ; the general feeling that political agitation car¬ 
ried on by students and school-masters is doing infinite 
injury to the rising generation, and attempts that have 
’been made in public and private life to promote more 
intimate relations between the different races—all these, 
•combined with the liberal policy pursued by the 
.present Government in affording to Indians a wider 
entry into public life, have had their effect. But I 
would ask the House to consider what, in the face of 
these different spirits of unrest arising from the com¬ 
plex and contradictory causes that I have tried to show, 
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should be the root principle of Government in India.- 
The answer is easy to give, if difficult to act up to. 
True statesmanship, it seems to me, ought to be direct¬ 


ed towards separating legitimate from illegitimate 
unrest The permanent safeguard must be a system¬ 
atic government, which realises the elements of good 
as well as the elements of danger, and which suppresses 
criminal extravagances with inflexible sternness. His 
Majesty’s Government, acting upon this principle, are 
determined to arm and to assist the Indian Government 
in its unflinching war against sedition and illegitimate 
manifestations of unrest, while it shows an increasingly 
sympathetic and encouraging attitude towards legiti¬ 
mate aspirations. 


The Press Laws. 


I propose, if the House .will permit me, to give the- 
latest example of the two branches of policy which I 
have outlined. The latest example of the first part of 
the policy is the new Press Act. After full debate in 
the new Council the measure has become law, and has 
been in force for some months—I believe already with 
beneficial effects. Its object may be said to have 
been to create a responsible instead of an irresponsible • 
Press. In this country public opinion may usually 
be trusted to produce this effect ; but in India, 
with its differences of race, of creed, and of 
caste, public opinion in this sense can hardly be 
said to exist. Therefore something is required in the 
manner provided by this Act, which I propose to ex¬ 
amine in some detail, because I recognise frankly that it 
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is an exceptional measure which the House is justified 
in demanding should be thoroughly examined, and be¬ 
cause I believe that a large amount of the criticism 

• which has been directed against it is due to a mis¬ 
apprehension of its provisions. May I assume that it is 
common ground that a certain section of the Indian 
Press has done incalculable mischief during the last 
two years ? It was certainly common ground in the 
Viceroy’s Council when the Bill was under discussion. 
There was criticism of the remedy proposed by the 
Government, but nobody questioned the necessity for 
some remedy or the existence of the disease. I think 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the dangerous effect 
of seditious literature on the unformed and impression¬ 
able minds of students. I need not labour the point ; 
it will be admitted by all who have a knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and terrible tragedies have brought it 
home to us. No one better realises than the Indian 
parents themselves the gravity of the evil, or more earn- 

- estly seek to remedy it. I would ask permission to 
read to the House a leaflet which has already been 

• disseminated in Bengal :— 

Dear Readers,—We have made our appearance at this juncture 
as the situation is one of extreme importance. Do not be led 
away by false hopes and temporary conciliations. Let not any 
conciliatory measure of the Government pacify you and scare you 
away from your path. Sacrifice white blood unadulterated and 
pour to your gods on the altar of freedom ; the bones of the 
martyrs are crying for vengeance, and you will be a traitor to 
your country if you do not adequately respond to the call. 
Whites, be they men, women or children, murder*them indis¬ 
criminately, and you will not com mil any sin, but simply perform 
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* he highest Dhartna. We shall appear again with more details. 
Adieu ! 

The leaflet was signed “ Editor, ” and then follows 
a Postscript : “ The Editor will be extremely obliged to 
the readers if they translate this into all languages, and 
circulate it broadcast. ” That being an example of the 
sort of thing that is sometimes circulated among school¬ 
boys in village schools, it is absolutely necessary that 
the Government should seek some weapon with which 
to try and prevent the dissemination of such nauseous 
stuff. Of course, the question presents itself, “ why not 
be satisfied with the existing law ? You can punish 
sedition under the Penal Code and you can prevent 
•sedition under the Criminal Procedure Code. Two years 
ago you passed a: very stringent Press Act, which enabled 
you under certain circumstances to crush newspapers 
■out of existence." To this the reply must be that, not¬ 
withstanding careful trial, the existing law cannot cope 
with the evil which the new law is designed to meet. 




The Failure of Past Repression 7 . 

The policy of prosecution under the Penal Code has 
been given a thorough trial during the last three years ; 
J ts result has been to make martyrs of misguided and 
bisignificant youths ; to advertise sedition, and to en¬ 
hance the circulation of offending newspapers. Its 
deterrent effect on the worst class of papers has been 
negligible. The preventive clause in the Criminal 
Procedure Code is not much good. It empowers a 
magistrate to call upon a printer or publisher to furnish 
security to be of good behaviour. This is easily evaded. 
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The person bound over has only to cancel his registra¬ 
tion as a publisher and to register a dummy publisher 
and the newspaper goes on all the same. The Act of 
1908 has been successful in preventing the open 
advocacy of murder; but the Act only concerns itself 
with open incitements to violence. What we have- 
now to deal with as well as that evil are methods which 
are just as dangerous even if less flagrant—incessant 
misrepresentation, the imputation to the Government 
of malevolent motives, incitements to revolution under 
the guise of religious exhortation, implied justifica¬ 
tion & of assassination by reference to revolu¬ 
tions in other countries. This preaching by 
innuendo has proved just as mischievous to the 
Oriental imagination, as any direct incitement to murder 
which would have come under the Press Act of 1908, 
In these circumstances the Government determined to> 
make an effort to create a sense of responsibility and to 
prevent rather than to punish. Let us see what the 
Act does. Instead of concerning itself with the 
individual, like the clause of the Criminal Procedure 
Code referred to above, it transfers the security to the 
newspaper or the Press itself. No security is exacted 
from any registered newspaper which was existing 
when the Act was passed, unless it is guilty of publish¬ 
ing seditious matter. All new publications alike, so 
that it does not involve any invidious distinction^ 
furnish security varying from £33 to £133, unless the 
magistrate thinks fit to grant an exemption, owing to> 
the fact that, in his opinion, the funds of the newspaper 
are not sufficient to find the money necessary. In the 
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e ^ent of a newspaper which has given security against 
the publication of seditious matter, publishing seditious 
matter, the security and all the copies of the offending 
issue may be declared forfeit, and a new and larger 
security demanded. On a subsequent offence, subject 
to appeal to the High Court, the Press itself, as well as 
the security, is forfeit. 




The New Act Defended. 

Such are the main provisions of the Act. I would 
submit to the House that this Act really provides a. 
far more humane procedure than the procedure 
t>y prosecution, which some members seem to 
prefer. Instead of putting the offender to the 
ignominy of prosecution and imprisonment, he is, on 
the first offence, merely warned in a friendly manner. 
If he proceeds in his infringement of the law he does so- 
with his eyes open. Even then he is only asked for a 
modest security, upon which he will be fined interest 
by the Government. Even after a further offence, if his 
security is forfeited, he has only to furnish a further 
security in order to have a further chance of doing- 
well. Nobody can represent this as drastic ! It certain¬ 
ly would not prevent anarchy of which the Press is 
not the cause, but only the manifestation. We only 
hope that by this means we shall be able to check the 
contamination, by deliberate misrepresentation and 
inflammatory doctrine, of those who might otherwise 
be useful members of the community. The Press 
remains free to publish what it likes. Honest papers 
will not be affected by it. Those papers which have 
3 
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.mug to fear from it have so abused the full 
measure of freedom, previously granted, that the conti¬ 
nuation of their unfettered freedom will become 
impossible. The fear that the smaller concerns may 
be extinguished by their inability to find security has 
been met by the orders issued by the Government of 
India that in these cases the requirement should be 
Waived, and no security should be taken. Personally, 

I am not impressed by the picture some have drawn 
•of the nervous editor, not knowing whether he may 
have incurred the displeasure of a crouching Govern¬ 
ment. The Act enumerates very definitely the sort of 
writing that constitutes an offence, and it expressly 
exempts from its purview the honest expression of 
disapproval of the Government action. May 1 quote 
to the House a remark of Sir Fitz James Stephen, which 
was quoted in the debate in the Viceroy’s Council ? It 
runs I do not believe that any man who sincerely 
wished not to excite disaffection ever wrote anything 
'which anv other honest man believed to be intended 
to excite disaffection.” I believe there is nobody in 
this House who will not in his heart of hearts agree 
with that remark. I can only say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have always kept prominently before 
them the necessity of avoiding, at all costs, what might 
impair the right, which is not less valuable to the 
Government itself, of frank and honest criticism 
of Government measures and action. They have 
issued Administrative Orders with a view of securing 
uniformity of obligations, and with a view of avoiding, 
if possible, hardships. In the circular in which they 
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"issue instructions to refrain from demanding security 
nn the case of papers whose resources cannot supply 
it, it is also stated, or laid down, that rexisting news¬ 
papers should be warned before demanding security, 
^ind that the security should be fixed at the minimum 
that may reasonably be expected to enforce obedience 
io the law. I should like to quote one paragraph of 
^he recent Order, because I do not think you can find 
better evidence of the determination of the Government 
mot to use this Act in any harsh or oppressive way :— 

It is the earnest wish of the Governor-General in Council that 
the Act should be administered with careful discrimination 
between those newspapers and Presses which are generally well 
conducted and those which transgress from a deliberate intention 
to excite disaffection. No order of forfeiture should be passed 
without previous consultation with the Law Officers, and in 
•coming to a decision due weight should be given to other articles 
published by the offending journal which indicate the nature and 
tendency of its writings. 

The Approval of Indian Opinion. 

I am now going to ask the House's permission to 
-quote an Indian paper on the way in which the Act is 
being administered. The editor of certain vernacular 
papers had been warned by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Lahore against continuing to publish matter which 
might excite disaffection and cause a disturbance of the 
peace between the Hindu and Mahomedan populations. 
The Tribune , a. daily paper edited in English by an 
Indian gentleman, commented as follows :— 

^Vhcre the authorities think it necessary to move, it is certainly 
wise and far-sighted to put in friendly counsel before taking 
action under the law. The fact that the Deputy Commissioner of 
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Lltiore has demanded an undertaking in the first instance, is ai 
clear and welcome indication that the authorities have no desire- 
to work the law in a harsh or rigorous manner. 


That is a welcome tribute with which I trust the- 
House will agree. Let no one imagine that this Act: 
has been thrust upon an unwilling India. If there is- 
anyone who thinks that, I would beg him to study am 
account of the debate in the Viceroy’s Council, which-, 
has been issued as a White Paper, and note the way in 
which speaker after speaker arose and acknowledged'.' 
the lamentable necessity for such action. I believe 
that the Act, taken in conjunction with the Seditious. 
Meetings Act, will complete' the armour necessary, so- 
far as one can foresee, for the repression of the cam¬ 
paign of calumny and of sedition. It will, at any rate,, 
prevent that horrible form of sedition-mongering which 
consists in disseminating cruel mis-statements among'. 


young boys at school. 


What is “ Sedition ? ’’ 

* 


May I ask the House to consider for one moment: 
how difficult it is by quoting words to decide what is- 
and what is not seditious. Let me give an example. 
It is constantly said by seditious people that the- 
English have caused malaria. There are apologists, 
who say—-and on one occasion I heard my horn. 
friend Mr. Ramsay MacDonald adopt this attitude— 
“ But this is an interesting scientific tact. Canals are- 
the breeding places of anopheles. The English build, 
canals. It is a good wind that blows nobody ill 
they, therefore, produce malaria. This statement,,. 
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is seditious in your opinion, is merely an atte: 
Tom the man who utters it to disseminate 'an interest¬ 
ing scientific result incontrovertible and remarkable.” 
How harmless is the sentiment if this were all ! But 
~what sophistry all this is ! When it is uttered with the 
deliberate attempt to make the ignorant believe that 
the British Government have introduced malaria 
•deliberately, by building canals and even railroads to 
‘diminish the troublesome population,, it ceases to be a 
scientific fact; it becomes a dangerous, libellous, and 
malignant calumny. 


The Police. 

I will take again, as another example, the subject of 
the Indian police, and I will say, as 1 have so often said 
in the House, that no one can deny the imperfections 
•*of this force. But you cannot produce a complete re¬ 
form of a faulty force in a year, a decade, or even fifty 
years. The improvement „ has been the most earnest 
-attempt of the British Government—yes, and of the 
Indian people—during the* last sixty years, during which 
the police have formed the subject of a series of Com¬ 
missions of Enquiry, the last of which was appointed 
an 1902 by Lord Curzon, It recommended compre¬ 
hensive reforms in all branches of the service, the 
•annual cost of which was estimated at over £1,000,000 
sterling. Its findings were adopted by Government 
Resolution, and fleet has already been given to most 
*of the proposals, and the work of reorganisation is still 
in progress. Let us consider for one moment the force 
’svith which the Report deals. The Civil Police in 
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ia number 176,000 men, who have to deal! 
with a population of nearly 232,000,000, scattered over 
1,000,000 square miles. Let me give a typical district- 
In a district of Bengal there is a European Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, with the assistance of an Indian Deputy 
Superintendent, who has to control nine Inspectors, 
seventy-nine Sub-Inspectors, eighty-three head con¬ 
stables, and 778 constables. The area of the district is 
5,186 square miles, the population is nearly 3,000,000,. 
there are twenty-six police stations and twenty-one out¬ 
posts, some of them very difficult of access, and in 1908* 
4,170 cases of serious crime to investigate. These- 
statistics illustrate, far more than any words of mine,, 
the difficulties under which the police work is done in- 
India ; and when one reflects that educated Indians- 
regard police duties with abhorrence, that to work for 
a “ confession,” as it is euphemistically termed, has- 
been inherited from pre-British times as the best mode; 
of procedure in a criminal trial, that little help is 
obtained from the people in bringing criminals 
to book, some faint idea of the difficulties will 
be realised. Having regard to all these circum¬ 
stances, it is not surprising that isolated instances 
of abuse may sometimes be found. But by impro¬ 
ving the police, by the vigorous prosecution of 
malefactors, by the expenditure of money, reorganisa¬ 
tion must be gradually effected, and is going on with a 
determination which no honest man can doubt. Let. 
me ask the House to compare some extracts which I 
have taken from the Commission on Torture in Madras 
in 1885 with the Report of the Curzon Commission of 
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)2. The Commission of 1855 quotes and endorses- 
the words of an official witness :— 


The so-called police of the Mofussil district is little better than, 
a pollution. It is a terror to well-disposed and peaceable 
people, none whatever to thieves and rogues, and if it were- 
abolished in toto , property would not be a whit less secure. 


The Commission of 1902 says :— 

It is significant that a proposal to remove a police station from' 
any neighbourhood is opposed by the people. They know that, on» 
the whole, the police are for their protection. 

The Commission on Torture in Madras in 1855 ; 
spoke of “ the universal and systematic practice of 
personal violence/' and said “ it was still of enormous- 
proportions, and imperatively calling for an immediate 
and effectual remedy.” The Commission of 1902* 
wrote ;—“ Deliberate torture of suspected persons and 
other most flagrant abuses occur occasionally, but they* 
are now rare.” Again, I say, a marked improvement 
Ljas been seen. Nevertheless, so keenly and rightly 
sensitive are the English people about reform in the 
police force that defects are quickly pointed out. To 
point out defects in the police force, if it is considered 
that they still require pointing out, and to suggest hew* 
remedies and palliatives which have not yet been 
discovered, if there be such, is useful work, demanding 
the sympathy of all men, but to collect instances of 
abuse, many unproved, some proved to be false, to take 
quotations from their context and garble them, to repre¬ 
sent as findings of a Commission what is merely report 
of popular opinion, to quote a statement of an interested 
party as being “ an account of what happened in the 
very words of the -official resolution,” to say that the 
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Government has never prohibited torture, when 
it is punishable with seven years’ penal servitude, to 
ignore any Government action to stop these abuses, and 
to represent the Government as ignorant or supine, 
callous, and tolerant of bad practices, I say, whether 
this be the work of a Hindu agitator or an ex-Member 
of Parliament, it is seditious, dangerous, and ought to 
be stopped. 

Indian Students in England. 

Turning now from these unpleasant subjects, I want 
to say that it is undoubtedly true that, hand in hand 
with any repressive measures designed to deal with 
manifestations or symptoms, the root causes must be 
dealt with too, and chief among these we must look for 
an improvement in the matter of education. The worst 
•danger which threatens India is the lawlessness or 
disregard of authority which exists amongst student^ 
or schoolmasters. Now, I have described the political 
difficulties which exist to-day as largely the consequence 
■of Western education. If there is a solution it is surely 
to be sought in some reconsideration of the system 
which caused it, both in India and England, even at 
the cost of other economies or new taxation and large 
expenditure from the revenues of India. Let me first 
deal with the position of the Indians who come to 
England for purposes of study. The number now in 
England cannot be less than l/'OO; they are far 
removed from the influence of their parents and 
guardians; they often arrive wholly friendless and 
ignorant of Western customs. Their position is one of 
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^^Jtfficulty and considerable danger, and they affor 
•a problem urgently demanding solution. Last year my 
predecessor outline* the means by which we hoped to 
♦deal with the question, and the House will expect to 
•hear what progress has been made. These measures 
•are under three heads, namely: (1) The appointment of 
Educational Adviser to Indian students^ the India 
Office ; (2) the appointment of an Advisory Committee, 
'(3) the provision of a house for the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society for the purpose 
’Of a joint clubhouse. The educational adviser, Air. 
T. W. Arnold, was appointed in April, 1909. His duties 
•are multifarious. He must be a store of information 
upon educational matters of every kind. He must 
•advise students as to their residence if they do not 
become members of a residential university or college. 
He is a standing referee for educational institutions as 
•to the qualifications of Indian applicants for admission. 
A doubt was entertained whether Indian students 


would be willing to avail themselves of the assistance 
•of an official agency situated at the India Office. This 
'doubt has been resolved in a most satisfactory manner. 
The students come in very large numbers, and the 
immediate problem is to cope wi h the very large 
-amount of work with which the educational adviser 
has to deal. In the last twelve months his personal 
interviews with Indian students have numbered 
upwards of 1,30C. In addition to the work which was 
■originally assigned to him, he has been entrusted by 
parents in India with the guardianship of their sons 
in no less than seventy cases. This entails closer 
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vision than is attempted in ordinary cases, and' 
involves, among other duties, the care of their money.. 
The Advisory Committee, appointed in May, 1909,.. 
consists of Lord Ampthill as Chairman, six Indian 
gentlemen of standing, resident in this country, and two 


English members of the India Office, with correspon¬ 
dents in the various provinces in India. This Committee 
makes recommendations to the Secretary of State upon 
all questions referred to them regarding Indian students, 
and holds receptions from time to time in the India Office 
of students recommended 4o them by the University 
Committees in India. The Committee, and especially 
the Chairman, have thrown themselves with ardour 
into their work, and have proved very useful to the: 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State has leased a. 
house (No. 21) in Cromwell Road, facing the South 
Kensington Museum, to which the Northbrook Society 
and the National Indian Association will shortly be 
transferred. The educational officer will also have his 
office in this building. Bedrooms will be reserved for 
the use of Indian students upon their first arrival in 
this country. Arragements have been made for meet¬ 
ing students on their first arrival, and, instead of 


wandering about as at present in search of lodgings,, 
they will be welcomed at the house in Cromwell Road,. 
and given a bed and meals at once. Subsequently 
they will be given information about the many details, 
which a stranger wants to know on arrival, and advice- ' 
as to their studies, and they will be furnished, it is 
hoped, with introductions to English friends and $ee- 
in fact that they are not friendless in London. The: 
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rook Society will run a social club in the rooms 
assigned to it. Both the societies give receptions at 
regular intervals, to which Indian and English ladies 
and gentlemen are invited, and where opportunities ot 
making acquaintance are frequent.' The house will be 
opened, it is hoped, in August, and will be available 
for students who come to this country at the beginning 
of the next academic year. A good start has been 
made on the right lines. The Secretary of State 
intends to proceed vigorously on these lines and, as- 
time goes on and opportunity offers, to enlarge the 
scope of organised effort. Let me add one word,, 
addressed not so much to those within these walls as- 
to such audience as I may have outside them. Our 
efforts cannot bear real fruit unless we have the 
co-operation of those among whom the lives of 
Indian students are thrown. Many a friendless, 
sensitive lad looks back, I fear, on the period that 
he spent in England as one long spell of loneliness 
and unhappiness. Nothing that the India Office can 
do will remedy that. The remedy lies in the endea¬ 
vours of those among whom their lives are spent to-' 
overcome insular reticence and prejudices, and to ex¬ 
tend a real welcome which, if it is given in the spirit of 
true and frank comradeship, and not in patronising 
tolerance, will meet with warm-hearted reciprocation 
And will bear fruit of which the giver did not dream. 


A Minister for Education. 

Turning now to India, we must make the teaching ; 
niore practical, encourage and extend technical. 
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for which there is a great demand, supervise 
. and improve the hostels. The educational system now 
in existence has undoubtedly been successful in purifying 
’.'the judicial service.' It is capable of great extension in 
improving the moral tone of the country, spreading 

• discipline and disseminating useful knowledge by 

• means of well-paid and contented teachers. Now edu- 
' cation is left to the Member in charge of the Home 

Department. He is over-burdened with work as it is, 

; and his duties will be multiplied by the enlargement of 
. the Council. Adequate consideration of educational 
questions touching the foundations of life in the many 

■ communities of India cannot be reasonably expected 
from a Department placed in such circumstances as 

. these. A responsible Minister for Education has been 
an indispensable Member of a British Cabinet for 
some time, and there is no reason why the same neces¬ 
sity should not be just as strong in what I may call the 

■ Cabinet of the Government of India. Steps are needed 
to secure a coherent policy towards education, and to 
control the expenditure of the money allotted for 
this purpose. We have, therefore, decided to revive 

• fhe sixth membership of the Council, dormant 
since the abolition of the Military Suppfy Depart¬ 
ment, and to appoint a member of Council for 
. education. The head of an Education Department 
will be all the more likely to perform his work in 
a broad and comprehensive spirit if he is brought into 
living contact with the currents of Indian affairs, and 

■ this is mpst effectively secured by knowledge of the 
. general deliberations on public business. It is no 
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of ours to take a step towards centralisation, 
but I would remind the House that the Decentralisation 
Commission have given their reasons for thinking that: 

' the general control of educational policy is within the : 
legitimate sphere of the Government of India, and does 
not hamper development in accordance with local 
needs and conditions. I may say that such a man, it. 
is confidently hoped and believed, has been found, and' 
His Majesty has approved the selection of Mr. Butler— 
a man who has been occupying up till now the position 
of Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. He • 
will, I am sure, become the head of a Department 
which will ensure to India one of its greatest needs—a. 
better and co-ordinated system of education. 

The Appointment op Mr. Clark. 

Whilst I am on the subject of the Viceroy’s Council,. 
I desire to put an end to public anxiety by announcing 
that Mr. W. H. Clark, of the Treasury and the Board 
of Trade, has been appointed, and His Majesty has - 
approved his appointment, as Member for Commerce 
and Industry. No one who knows his high attainments •• 
and conspicuous achievements in this country and in 
the East, and certainly no one among his friends, of 
whom I am glad to think he has many in this House, 
''■’ill question that he brings to a difficult and important 
task great qualifications which will be invaluable to 
the Government of India. 

The Indian Councils Act. 

I pass now to deal with the other branch of the 
Policy I have outlined, to give some account of the:. 
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"^latest contribution in the direction of meeting legiti¬ 
mate aspirations by saying something ot the 
Indian Councils Act the working of which has done 
much to improve the condition of affairs in India 
during the last six months. I think I may claim for 
.the Indian Councils Act, the working of which has 
done much, as I have said, to improve the condition 
•of affairs in India during the last six months, that it has 
been a great success. The House will expect me to 
make a few remarks, necessarily brief, on its working. 
It provided, it will be remembered, for a large increase 
in the number of the various Legislative Councils in 
India, introduced a true system of election, making its 
members more widely representative, and greatly 
widened their deliberative functions. At the same time, 
though they did not form part of the Act, it was 
decided to abolish for the future, in all Councils, sa.ve 
that of the Governor-General, the practice of maintain¬ 
ing a majority of official members. The Act also pro¬ 
vided for the enlargement of the Executive Councils of 
the Governors of Madras and Bombay, and the 
establishment of an Executive Council to assist the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Our proposals were 
subjected to much criticism, both here and in another 
place, and, although we met with no actual opposition 
in the Division Lobby—except on one point, which 
was eventually settled by compromise the right hon. 
gentleman, the Leader of the Opposition deliberate- 
' ly disclaimed on behalf of his party any responsibility 
for the consequences that were likely to follow the 
passing of the Act. We are quite content to accept 
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responsibility for the consequences, which so far 
though it is early yet to speak—not only falsify the 
gloomy anticipations expressed in some quarters, but I 
might almost say actually surpass our expectations. 
The regulations that were necessary before the Act could 
•come into operation were published on November 15 
last. No time was lost in holding the elections, and 
the new Councils were able to meet early in the pre¬ 
sent year. Since then there has been no inconsiderable 


amount of legislation. In every Council a budget has 


been discussed and passed, and full use has been 
made of the newly-granted right to move resolutions 
on matters of public importance. So, although the 
■time is short, the material for forming a judgment on 
the working of the Act is not wholly inadequate. 
There are two salient points in which particularly the 
fears of our more conservative critics have been falsfi- 
T ^e °ne * s the admirable dignity and sense of 
responsibility displayed by the non-official members ; 
the other is the conspicuous and gratifying success 
with which the official members, after the manner of 
old Parliamentary hands, have explained and defend¬ 
ed their policy in debate. Let me take one illustra¬ 
tion an excellent illustration, for it is drawn from a 
case in which the circumstances were such as to have 
strained the system to breaking point if it had possess¬ 
ed the defects that some saw in it. About a year 
•Tgo, before the revised Councils had come into exist¬ 
ence, a Bill to amend the Calcutta Police Act was 
■introduced into the Bengal Council. It was largely 
ll ncontroversial, but certain of its provisions which in 
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the opinion of the Government were needed for the- 
efficient discharge by the police of the duty of main¬ 
taining order, excited the liveliest disapproval from a 
certain class of Indian politicians, and a certain section 
of the Indian Press ; disapproval which found an echo- 
in this country and within these walls. Even after its- 
stringency had been modified in certain respects this- 
opposition continued and the Lieutenant-Governor 
wisely decided not to pass the measure at once, but to- 
reserve its final stages for the reformed Legislative. 
Council. 


The 11 Spirit of Independence/' 

Now, of all the revised Councils, Bengal has the 
largest’un-official majority, and, as everyone knows,, 
what I may call, for want of a better term, the “ spirit 
of independence" is more active in Bengal than 
anywhere else. We had therefore the interesting, 
experiment of a Bill that had excited vehe¬ 
ment protests as an encroachment on liberty 
being considered by a Council with a large un¬ 
official majority drawn from, politically, the most pro¬ 
gressive province of India. What happened ? The: 
Bill became law after a reasonable and temperate 
debate. Only one amendment was put to the vote, on. 
a point which must, therefore, presumably be consider¬ 
ed the most contentious in the Bill, namely, the pro¬ 
posal to empower the Commissioner of Police to 
prohibit processions if likely to cause a breach of the 
peace. The amendment was lost by thirty-six votes to- 
five, nineteen non-officials voting with the Government.. 
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dwelt upon this example because in it were 
present in a peculiar degree all the elements of danger 
that our critics apprehended and because a single 
actual instance is more illuminating than a profusion of 
generalities. Incidentally, I may observe how much 
stronger is the position of a Government when they 
rely on legislation passed in such a way than when 
their legislation bears the quasi-executive stamp of an 
official majority. As in legislation, so in non-legislative 
discussions the debates have, on the whole, been not¬ 
able for moderation and reason. Such debates, especially 
the preliminary debates on the financial statement,, 
have an educational value that must not be overlooked 
in that they bring home to non-official members the 
real difficulties of administration. Every question has 
been fully discussed ; all opinions have been represent¬ 
ed, and the Government has had ample opportunity 
for stating its views, explaining its motives, and bring¬ 
ing out the difficulties of a particular line of action. 


And in these discussions there has been no sharp line 
of cleavage between officials and non-officials ; the old 
idea that non-officials must necessarily be in opposition 
seems to have disappeared. I would commend many 
of these debates—as, for instance, the debate on pri¬ 
mary education in the Governor-General's Council on 
March 18—to the careful attention of students of 
Indian matters. The House is aware that in fulfilment 
of the other part of the Act of 1909—the part relating 
to Executive Councils—we have appointed Indian 
gentlemen to the Executive Councils of the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay. We * have also sanctioned 
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'roposals for the establishment of an Executive Council 
for the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; I hope an 
announcement will be made on this subject at a very 
early date. In effect, the Councils Act has resulted in 
producing excellent debates, creating opportunities for 
the ventilation of grievances and of public views, 
creating public opinion, permitting the Governors to 
explain themselves, giving to those interested in politics 
a better and a more productive field for their persuasive 
powers than the rather more sterile debates in 
Congress. 


Disaffection and Reform. 

I have now described not only the latest measure for 
dealing with disorder, the measure to create a respon¬ 
sible Press, but also the latest measure for an attempt 
to popularise the Councils Act. The material which I 
have now laid before the House will give the least - 
imaginative member ample food for thought and profit¬ 
able thought on the most difficult problems which the 
science of Government has ever offered to students. 

I am fully conscious of the impossibility of presenting 
a true picture, and of the audacity that I have been 
guilty of in endeavouring to analyse nations and 
attempting to assign causes for their emotions. Let me 
frankly tell the House that I could never have found 
the courage to make these attempts or to occupy the 
attention of those who have survived so Jong, did I 
not find strength, courage, and inspiration in the 
supreme importance, overwhelming interest and great 
complexities of my subject. The dangers that beset 
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of India are the sources of its possibilities. 
They can only be avoided by acknowledging and 
fostering the germs of progress, and they can only be 
really aided to a healthy growth by war upon the 
internal evils in which they are embedded. Let me 
•only point out frankly some of the dangers that I think 
I see first here in this House. Do not, on the one 
hand, oppose all agitation for reform because you are 
led astray to confuse it with seditious agitation. Do 
not use your murderer as an excuse for your 
•conservatism. And I use that term in no party sense. 
'The hon. member behind me (Sir J. D. Rees) does not 
sit on the benches opposite—but none the less he is a 
'Conservative. (Loud laughter.) You cannot foster 
sedition more surely than by driving to it, or confusing 
with its advocates those who look to you with con¬ 
fidence for sympathy with their legitimate aspirations. 
You see clearly the seditious man and his seditious 
writings, and you are led to say : ‘ This is Indian 
unrest; this House can have no sympathy with it. 
Let us put it from us, let us uproot it vehemently.” 
But when you put it from you, do not put away with it 
the man who is deserving of your respect and 
sympathy. And aided by this, and because of tins, the 
other danger comes into being. Do not fear that you 
are lacking in sympathy with the true reformer because 
'you refuse sympathy to the anarchist. Of course, no¬ 
body in this House really sympathises with anarchy. 
But because you are afraid that some reformer may 
be called an anarchist, because you fear that you will 
•be accused of refusing to assist those who are animated 
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by some democratic ideals similar to your own, you: 
are led sometimes to appear to throw a protecting cloak: 
over the malefactor in order to proclaim aloud your 
sympathy with the reformer. To resist the efforts 
made to cope with the anarchist because you will not 
trust the Government of India to differentiate between 
the anarchist and the reformer; these divergent,, 
contradictory, and equally dangerous tendencies would,, 
either of them, if they prevailed, subvert order and 
dissipate the promise to be found in Indian affairs at 
the moment; and it is because of their existence that: 
all parties in the House should help the Government 
in segregating violence and incitement to violence- 
which mask, hinder, and might render impotent 
real efforts for reform. Remember, too, that every 
reform is irrevocable in India. Each reform opens- 
out new activities, new spheres of thought, new 
views of life to those whom it affects. Each re¬ 
form demands eventually, as its corollary', new 
and further reforms. These reflections ought to lead 
to ready acquiescence, on the one hand, in reforms that 
are justly demanded, tempered by the utmost caution, 
on the other hand, in taking steps irrevocable in them¬ 
selves and inevitably leading to further steps. 

The Administrative Machine. 

What of those at the other end of the machine ? I 
trust implicitly, from what I have seen of the public- 
spirited men who administer India on the spot, that 
they are determined to meet the changing spirit of the- 
time generously and sympathetically. Paper reforms- 
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r^^&seless if given grudgingly and made the ex< 
tightened reins in administrative action punitive 
measures become as dangerous as the evils they are 
to cure if used indiscriminately for repression and not 
for punishment, to drive honest men to despair instead 
•of sinners to repentance. But I am positive—and this 
House will, I hope, find evidence of this in the study 
of Indian affairs on all hands—that lessons and exam¬ 
ples of the past * and the high purpose and loyalty 
which are the cherished possessions of the Service I 
am discussing, ensure the avoidance of such obvious 
^dangers as these. The ranks of the Civil Service are, 
however, recruited yearly from our universities, and to 
•those who are going to India to the responsible tasks 
they have chosen I am bold enough to say, mainly 
because I am fresh from the university and know vivid¬ 
ly at what I am hinting, banish as quickly as you 
can the intolerance of boys and the prejudice of under¬ 
graduates, imbibe the traditions of the great Service 
you are joining, adapt them to modern demands, and 
.go to administer a country in virtue and by the power 
of the sympathy you can implant in its people. Re¬ 
member that the best intentions of the Government 
may be frustrated by the most Junior members of the 
‘Service, called upon, as they are, immediately to 
•assume great responsibilities. I can conceive no more 
important career than the Indian Civil Service, and I 
would urge that it should be the object of all those 
who enter it to permit not even the most unfriendly 
^examination to detect any deterioration in the 
Service. This is a suitable moment for taking so 





6mprehensive a survey as I have wearied the House 
•ith this afternoon. 
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The Viceroy. 


Lord Minto, after a difficult reign, is returning to- 
England, and I believe will receive, when he returns to- 
this country, the gratitude which he has so richly earn¬ 
ed lrom those upon whom the ultimate responsibility 
for Indian Government rests. The relations of a: 
Viceroy to the Secretary of State in Council are inti¬ 
mate and responsible. The Act of Parliament says r: 
“ That the Secretary of State in Council shall superin¬ 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations and concerns, 
which in any way relate to or concern the Government 
or revenues of India, and all grants of salaries, gratuities, 
and allowances, and all other payments and charges, 
whatever out of or on the revenues of India." It will! 
be seen how wide, how far-reaching, and how com¬ 
plete these powers are. The Secretary of State is 
separated from this task by the sea, hampered by the 
delays of communication, checkmated by the lapse of 
time. The cable and the steamer alone render them, 
possible, and for a successful administration of India 
the most liberal-minded, hard-working Secretary of 
State is helpless without a loyal, conscientious and 
statesmanlike Viceroy. 


A Five Year’s Record. 


Lord Morley and his Council, working through the 
agency of Lord Minto, have accomplished much. 
Taxation has been lightened to the extent of millions 
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of pounds ; famine has been fought and frontiers have 
been protected with unparalleled success and speed* 
Factory conditions, general health, education, the 
efficiency of the police, have all bqen improved ; the 
pay of the Native Army has been increased. Our 
relations with Native States have been improved and 
were never better. The rigidity of the State machine 
has been softened, while liberal measures of reform 
have opened to the educated classes of the Indian 
community a wider field for participation in the go\ ern 
ment of the country. This is a great record for fi^e 
years, and contains many abiding results of a cons¬ 
picuously successful administration of Indian affairs, 
believe that men of all parties will be grateful that 
Lord Morley remains to carry out the policy he has 
initiated, and the new Viceroy, Sir Charles Hardinge^ 
goes to India amid the almost universal welcome of 
those who recognise his high attainments and great 
qualifications. I cannot do better than close by 
addressing to him, with all respect, the words that were * 
addressed to his grandfather on a similar occasion by 
Sir Robert Peel, because I believe they embody now 
as short as it is possible to put them the essential needs 
of the continued success of English government in 
India. The Prime Minister wrote, in 1644 


If you can keep peace, reduce expenses, extend commerce, ar.d 
strengthen oir hold on India by confidence in our justice and 
kindness and wisdom, you will be received here on your return 
with acclaims a thousand times louder, and a welcome infinitely 
more cordial, than if you had a dozen victories to boast of. 
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On the motion to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means on the East India Revenue Accounts, Mr. Montagu 
made his annual statement in the House of Commons 
on Jtdy 26. 

There is a regrettable custom which, if not un¬ 
broken and unbreakable, is at any rate nearly always 
respected—that the representative of the India Office 
should thrust himself and his department only once a 
year upon the attention of this House. And yet I am 
conscious that, this year the House has been asked to 
listen to me twice in one week, and this at a time when 
the notice and excitement of party strife is at its height, 
and when ominous clouds are hanging low over 
Europe. But I make no apology, for India is, and 
India will remain, among the first of England’s res¬ 
ponsibilities, among the first of England's glories. Her 
history and her future call for as much attention as we 
can give, and indeed far more than we can give to 
consider her problems. I have nothing personal to say 
save that I fear I have increased my own difficulties by 
the eagerness with which—like an explorer in a new 
country—I travelled so wide a field last year. I do not 
want, for obvious reasons, to repeat what I said then and 
I hope that, in turning my attention to other subjects, I 
shall not be accused of avoiding anything of difficulty. 
Before I turn to business, may I pay the customary 
tribute—customary and sincere—to those who have 
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en' part in this 'debate in former years and \vl 
ee last year, have passed away ? I allude to two of 
my predecessors. Mr. Johns Ellis was a respected Par¬ 
liamentary veteran, who showed his interest in Indian 

• affairs by devoting to my office, the last years of his 
Parliamentary activity, almost the last years of his life. 
Mr. Buchanan, whose share in the passage of the Indian 
•Councils Bill through this House will, I hope, never 
be forgotten by India, won by his breadth of view, 

• courtesy, and gentleness the respect and affection of all 
parties in the House, at a time when Indian 

■ affairs were more controversial than at present. 


Population. 

Last year, it will be remembered, I gave the House 
: some figures—always poor things by which to try to 
picture a country to show the numbers of the peoples 
with which we had to deal. I can give them more 
-accurately this year, because in India, as in this country, 
a Census was taken last spring. It extended to a^ the 
Provinces and Feudatory States forming the Indian 
Empire—from the Shan States on the borders of 
^ unnan in the east to the desert of Baluchistan in the 
west ; from the snows of the Himalaya in the extreme 
north to Cape Comorin in the tropics. It embraced 
an area of one and three-fourth millions of square 
miles. With nine days of the enumeration the Govern¬ 
ment of India were able to announce the provincial 
figures of the Provinces and Feudatory States and prin¬ 
cipal towns. The corresponding provisional figures in 
• this country were not announced for seven weeks. This 
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cmarkable instance of most careful preliminary 
organisation and attention to the minutest details. It 
would not have been possible, without the willing co¬ 
operation of many voluntary workers belonging to all 
classes of society. Census taking in India is not with¬ 
out its own peculiar difficulties. I am told, for instance, 
that on one occasion a certain tribe in Central India, 
became firmly persuaded that the enumeration was. 
preliminary to their being sold as slaves, and serious, 
rioting or failure was threatened. The official in charge: 
of the Census operations, being a man of resource, 
realised that some other hypothesis was required to- 
account for the enumeration. He sought out one of 
the headmen and informed him that the tribe was- 
quite under a misapprehension ; that the real object of 
the enumeration was to decide a bet that had been, 
made after supper between Queen Victoria and the-. 
Czar of Russia as to who had the greater number of 
subjects. Not only the Queen’s reputation, but also her 
fortune, was at stake. That tribe was enumerated to a 
man ! (laughter). The total population of India is re¬ 
turned at 315 millions, against 294 millions in 1901.. 
But part of the increase (1,731,000) is due to the 
inclusion of new areas. Allowing for this, the net in¬ 
crease in the ten years comes to 6-4 per cent. The 
rate of increase shown by the recent Census in the 
United Kingdom was TOG per cent. Of the total, 
population of 315 millions, 244 millions are included in 
British India and 71 millions in Native States. 

With these figures, let me now turn to the real or 
ostensible purpose of my speech—the description of 
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Iget—the finances of India. It is here that 
5ose to compress my subjects as much as I can. . 
Full information has already been given in the two- 
Blue-books circulated to hon. members. It may be. 
that some, at any rate, among us have looked at them,, 
and it is certain that anybody who wants to can do so :. 
so I propose to confine myself to a recapitulation of 
a few of the important facts and a brief explanation 
of certain features. 




The Financial Surplus. 

In March, 1910, the Government of India budgeted'. 
for a surplus of £376,000. At the end of the year they 
found an improvement of £5,448,400, but of this im¬ 
provement £402,000 went automatically to Provin¬ 
cial Governments. Thus the amount by which, the 
position of the Government of India was better than. 
had been anticipated in March, 1910, was £5,046,400. ■ 
Half this excess may, for the moment, be disregarded, 
because it arose from an exceptional and transient 
cause—the sensationally high price of opium. Apart 
from this, there was a saving of £811,600 on expeildi- • 
ture, and an increase of £1,912,900 in the yield of 
heads of revenue other than opium. On the side of 
economy the most important feature was a saving of 
£358,000 in military expenditure, partly due to a. 
decline in prices. The improvement of £1,912,900 in. 
the yield of heads of revenue other than opium was • 
mainly the result of increased net receipts from cus¬ 
toms, and commercial undertakings such as railways - 
and canals; £494,300 occurs under customs. I will 
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nly mention two items—silver, which showed an 
increase of £450,000, and tobacco, which showed a 
decrease of £22 5,467. When the former duty was 
being increased last year, a cautious estimate was 
naturally framed of its probable yield, since it was 
necessary to allow for the possibility of some disloca- 
. tion of trade consequent on the increase. But, as a 
. matter of fact, the importation in silver in 1910-11 
. showed only a very small falling off from the 
very high level of the preceding year, and the 
revenue gained accordingly. It may be added 
that the fear expressed during the discussions 
in 1910 that the increased duty might depress 
: the price of silver outside India and thus cause 


some disturbance of international trade has not been 
realised. The London price of silver just before the 
increase of the Indian duty was 23 d. per ounce ; 
the present price is 24 %d. The effect of the increased 
duties imposed on tobacco last year has not been so 
satisfactory. The duties were fixed at the rates that • 
were thought likely to be most productive, and 
the Government of India hoped that they would 
bring in £420,000. They effected the trade to a 
much greater extent than was anticipated ; in 
fact, imports during the year showed a reduction of 
75 per cent, in quantity and nearly 50 per cent, in 
value. Railways accounted for £1,272,000 of the 
surplus ; irrigation .£91,000, and telegraphs £104,000. 
The improvement in the profit of railways is the 
result of the increase in the gross traffic receipt— 
£674,500—and the decrease of working expenses, 
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interest charges, and miscellaneous charges by 
£597,700. The shareholders, who are junior part¬ 
ners with the Government in some of the most 
important lines of railways, have benefited consider¬ 
ably by the improved traffic and cheaper working. The 
guaranteed companies received as surplus profits, or 
net earnings, over £100,000 more than in the preced¬ 
ing year. In the period from 1st June, 1910, to 1st June, 
1911, although Consols fell from 821 to 811, the 
general trend of the prices of the stock of the chief 
Indian Railway Companies was upward, sometimes as 
much as 61 points, as in the Bengal and North- 
Western and the Southern Punjab Railways. 

Imports and Exports. 

It will thus be seen that the better financial position 
of the Government is not the outcome of the increased 
burdens on the people, but the indirect result 
of favourable conditions by which the general 
population benefits much more directly and in 
much fuller measure than the Government. The 
Government of India is not merely a Government. 
It is a vast commercial undertaking, sharing directly 
in the prosperity of its subjects, and directing 
many of their most profitable enterprises. How 
it came about that England—so distrustful of 
national or even municipal commercial enterprises— 
a t a time when I suppose it was even more distrustful 
than it is now, gave to those who administered for it in 
India such wide commercial opportunities is a matter 
lor speculation ; but not only in railways and in canals,. 
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^bfif^ven in agriculture—the chief industry., 
the Government is a large and active partner. It is 
this situation which makes budgeting in India so diffi¬ 
cult—the impossibility of predicting the conditions 
which may lead-to large surpluses or great deficits. 
Empires may rise or fall, but the weather-here little 
•more than a topic of banal conversation—is of para¬ 
mount importance to the peoples and the Government 
of India. Of course the world’s harvest is at the root 
of world trade, but in India failure of the harvest 
brings misery to millions, danger and difficulty to an 
.-overwhelming proportion of the population in her 
Provinces, and deficits to her Government. Suqcess 
of the harvest brings overflowing coffers to the Govern¬ 
ment and prosperity to the people. Last year I was 
able to tell the House that, after two years of severe 

• drought, the abundant rains of 1909 had re-established 
the agricultural prosperity of India. The crops of 
1909-10 were heavy, the prices satisfactory, and the 

• export trade generally brisk, I am thankful to be able 
to say to-day that there has been no check to this 
prosperity. The monsoon rains of 1910 were sufficient, 

• and the harvests reaped at the end of the year and in 

.the recent spring have been normal or above normal. 
The prediction that I made last year of expand¬ 
ing trade has also been fulfilled. The exports of 
Indian merchandise in 1908-09 were £100,000,000 ; in 
1909-10 £123,000,000 ; and 1910-11 £137,000,000. 
^(Cheers). A rise of 37 per cent, in the three years 
is a notable event, and imports of merchandise 
.have increased too, though to a much less extent. 
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M, then, it is to this general prosperity of harvest 
and of trade that India owes its surplus. I turn now 
-to the extraordinary improvement in the actual receipt 
from opium as compared with the Budget estimates. 
It is hardly necessary for me to assure the House that 
this is not the result of any deviation from 
the arrangements made with China in 1907. 
It is, on the contrary, the result of strict adherence to 
-that Agreement ; for the restriction of supply, conse- 
•quent upon the steady progress of the reduction of 
exports, has raised prices to an unexampled level. In 
1908-09 the average price of a chest of opium sold in 
Calcutta for export was £92 ; in 1909-10 it was £107 ; 
•and in 1910-11 it was .£195. The consequence of this 
•extraordinary rise was to give the Government of India 
last year £2, 723,000 revenue from opium beyond what 
they expected, and this, added to the surplus with 
which I dealt just now, gave the total surplus of about 

.£5,500,000. 
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The Disposal of the Surplus. 

The uses to which this surplus were put are fully 
•explained in the Blue-books. It will be seen that a 
million pounds has been granted to Local Governments 
for expenditure on projects of permanent value for the 
development of education and sanitation—two crying 
needs of India, about which I shall have more to say 
later. Of this amount £601,200 will be distributed 
between technical and industrial institutions, primary 
and secondary schools and colleges, hostels, girls' 
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~ schools and European schools, and .about .£400,000 
will be used for drainage and waterworks in towns- v 
About £1,000,000- is granted for expenditure in the 
promotion of various administrative or municipal 
schemes j for instance, the City of Bombay Improve¬ 
ment Trust gets £4333,300, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
£183,600 for the re-organisation of the subordinate 
police ; £1,000,000 has been retained by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as an addition to its working balance,, 
and £2,000,000 has been set aside to be used towards 
the discharge of floating debt. Hon. members who 
read the report of the discussion on the Budget in the 
Viceroy's Legislative Council will find that the disposal 
of the surplus was received with general satisfaction.. 
There was not, indeed, a tame unanimity of approval, 
because there is some feeling among the represent¬ 
atives of Indian opinion against the practice of devoting 
much money to the discharge of debt. In this House- 
the opposite view is likely to be held, and the Govern¬ 
ment may perhaps be thought to have infringed the: 
strictest canons of finance in not using the whole 
realised surplus for the discharge of debts ; but, inas¬ 
much as the non-productive debt amounted on 
31st March 1911, to only £46,000,000, as against 
£71,000,000 ten years previously, so that, if the same 
rate of reduction were to continue the non-productive 
debt would be extinguished in about 18 years, the 
Government of India may claim to have displayed on 
the whole a combination of prudence and liberality 
in dealing with the surplus that good fortune placed, 
at its disposal. It has intrenched its own financial 
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ion, discharged onerous liabilities, and has spent 
considerable sums on very deserving objects. 


Budget Prospects. 

I must turn now for a moment to the Budget estimate 
for 1911-12. Our estimates have been based on the 
expectation that harvests and trade will be good and a 
surplus of £8 19,200 is anticipated. I trust that this ex¬ 
pectation will be fulfilled but, as the prospects of the 
harvests give rise to some anxiety in places, I thought it 
desirable to obtain from the Government of India the 
latest information on the subject. The following telegram 
was received from them yesterday :—“ Prospects are 
generally good in greater part of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, Bengal, Madras, and Burma. In the rest 
of India, including the dry zone of Burma, sowings 
appear, generally speaking, to have been normal, but 
crops have begun to wither, and if no rain falls during 
the next ten days or so, the antumn crops will be 
imperilled. The situation (more especially in North- 
Western. Deccan, North Gujarat, Berar, and west of 
Central Provinces and in North-West India) generally 
causes some anxiety, but stocks are in most places 
considerable and the condition of the population is 
reported good and prices show no abnormal move¬ 
ments.’' The only alteration of taxation that is 
provided for is in tobacco. The experience of last 
year seemed to indicate that a larger, or at any rate a 
more stable revenue would be derived from a lower 
duty and the rates have accordingly been reduced bv 

one-third. 
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The Expenditure on the Durbar. 



But although taxation has not been reduced, provision 
has been made for the cost of the Durbar and the 
military review to be held at Delhi in December next, 
and for other incidents of the King’s visit, without any 
extra taxation. The latest estimate of gross expenditure 
is ^£942,200, Imperial and £ 183,000 Provincial expen¬ 
diture. Against this there will be a considerable set 
off in the shape of receipt from the Durbar Light Rail¬ 
way, visitor’s camps, and sales of plant and material. It 
may be of interest to add that the Government of India 
have made the most careful arrangements to secure 
that the account of the cost ot the Royal visit, which 
will be prepared in due course, shall show the whole 
of the expenditure on every description. There are few 
questions of greater difficulty than that of the scale on 
which expenditure of this kind should be incurred when 
the ratepayers are poor, but when at the same time 
there is among them a very general desire that the 
celebration shall be on a worthy and adequate scale. 
In this instance the scale of expenditure was fixed after 
very careful consideration by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and when the financial 
provision was brought to the notice of the Legislative 
Councils, both Provincial and Imperial, it was received 
by the Indian representatives with what the Viceroy in 
his speech on March 27, described as “ a tidal wave of 
enthusiasm.” An Indian Member of one of the 
Provincial Councils expressed an opinion on the 
expenditure by saying “ I wish it were more." I 
think we may assume that the decision of the Govern- 
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Tnent represents fairly well the means between the 
possible mistakes of extravagance on the one hand and 
•on the other hand failure to give suitable expression to 
the feelings of a population deeply moved by a great 
and indeed unique occurrence. I say unique occurrence, 
but although His Majesty is not going to be crowned 
again at Delhi, it would not be unprecedented that a 
King of England should undergo two coronation 
ceremonies. There are several instances, as the House 
no doubt knows. Richard I., who was crowned at 
Westminster in 1189, was crowned again at Win¬ 
chester in 1194, much against his will, on his return 
from captivity in Germany after his ill-started crusade. 
Henry III had to be content with an initial coro¬ 
nation at Gloucester, as the French were in occupation 
of London—without a Crown too, as the Regalia had 
been lost with the rest of King John’s baggage in 
•the Wash—and it was not until four years later 
that a second ceremony was held in Westminster 
Abbey. But two centuries afterwards the tables 
were turned, when Henry VI was crowned both 
in Westminister Abbey and in Notre Dame. Nor is it 
unprecedented that Delhi should witness the accession 
ceremony of an Emperor. This historic city has been 
the scene of many accession festivals, though the 
-ancient ceremonies present points of dissimilarity from 
those which will be witnessed next winter. We do 
not^ for instance, think it necessary to conclude the 
festivities, as did Aurangazeb, by the public decapita¬ 
tion of 500 thieves, " thereby,” as the historian quaint¬ 
ly says “ terrorizing the perverse." (Laughter). The 
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ique nature of the present occasion lies in the fact 
that India has never before had the opportunity of 
receiving in person and doing honour to Her English. 
Emperor and Empress. 

An Hon. member :—British. {Laughter.) 

Mr. Montagu :—Her British Emperor and Em¬ 
press. 


The Durbar Arrangements. 

It may interest the House to hear a brief description- 
of the ceremonies of which the Durbar will consist. 
Our aim is to make them as popular as possible and 
to give every opportunity to the people of India of 
sharing in them. I am glad to be able to say that the 
outbreak of plague at Delhi, which caused some- 
anxiety, has now subsided, and we may hope that 
there is no danger of any such untoward incident as 
marred the Coronation of James I, when the plague.- 
was raging in London, and the people were forbidden 
to come to Westminster to see the pageant. On 
December 7, Their Majesties will arrive at the Bastion 
of Delhi Fort, where 150 ruling Chiefs will be present¬ 
ed. Subsequently, they will go in procession with 
British and Indian escorts round the Great Mosque 
and through all the principal streets of the town. 
On the Ridge they will be received by the representa¬ 
tives of British India between 3,000 and 4,000 in num¬ 
ber. On the two following days the King will receive 
visits from the Chiefs, and will lay the foundation-stone 
of the All-India Memorial to King Edward in Delhi.. 
On December 11, colours will be presented to British 
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Indian troops. The Durbar ceremony itself with 
take place on December 12. In order to make it as 
popular as possible accommodation will be provided 
for 50,000 spectators in addition to the 12,000 officially 
invited guests and the 20,000 troops in the great 
arena ; so that there, will be space for about 100,000 
persons to see the ceremony. On the following day, 
in the morning, the King will receive the officers of 
the Native Army, and in the afternoon, Their Majesties 
will attend a garden party at the Fort, while a huge 
popular fete will be held on the ground below the Fort, 
to which it is expected that about a million people will 
come to spend the day in the games and amusements 
that will be provided for them. It is anticipated that, 
following the custom of the Moghul Emperors, Their 
Majesties will show themselves to the people, from the 
Bastion of the Fort. On the 14th, there will be a review 
of unprecedented size, in which British and Indian 
troops, numbering over 19,000, will be present, and I 
may add that this will have been preceded by four 
•days manoeuvres on a scale never before found 
possible. Thus the advantage of practical training will 
be combined with the delights of brilliant display. On 
the next day, the 10th, Their Majesties will depart in 
procession through the streets of Delhi, and this 
historic pageant will be over. (Cheers). We, who have 
crowned and welcomed with great joy our King this 
year, will wish him “ God Speed ” as he sets sail on 
his imperial mission, believing that he will receive a 
real and heart-felt welcome from all the people in 
India not only because news of his popularity and 
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siijgle purposed devotion to his imperial duties will 
have reached their shores, but because they will see ire 
his visit, thus freshly crowned, an earnest that the 
passage of time and growing knowledge' has increased 
the desire, which has always animated the British* 
people, to help and serve their Indian fellow-subjects^ 
(Cheers). 


The Opium Revenue. 


I must, however, get back to the subject of finance,, 
because I want the House to look with me for a mo¬ 
ment at the future beyond the year with whose finance 
we are at present concerned. We must now definitely 
face the total loss, sooner or later, of revenue derived 
from opium sold for export to China. As the House 
knows, a new agreement on this subject was concluded., 
in May last between the United Kingdom and China. 
The Provisional Agreement of 1908, which arranged 
that the import of Indian opium and the production of 
Chinese opium should be progressively diminished 
year by year until 1917, import and production will 
entirely cease, was confirmed. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have, moreover, agreed that the export of opium 
from India to China shall cease whenever clear proof 
is given of the complete absence of production of 
native opium in China. They have also agreed that 
Indian opium shall not be combed into any province 
which can establish by clear evidence that it has. 
effectively stopped the cultivation and the import of 
native opium. It is sufficient to state, as I have the 
main terms of the agreement to make it clear that, in 
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.^j.ierance of the policy of sympathetic support of 
reform in China, and in recognition' of the progress 
made there in reducing the production of native opium, 
the Indian Government have gone a long way to- 
• wards the final extinction of their opium trade. (Hear, 
hear.) The Government of India will loyally and 
scrupulously carry out their share of the agreement 
and I claim the sympathy and admiration of the 
House of Commons for all who are doing their share, 
as I believe, because they have decided that opium 
growing and opium trading is an immoral and intoler¬ 
able industry. First of all, there are the Chinese people 
who are showing so admirable a zeal in eradicating 
the vice which has laid them so long helpless in 
chains. There are the Indian people, the taxpayers, 
who are willingly and cheerfully sacrificing in this 
humane interest a valuable source of revenue. (Cheers.) 
'there are the opium growers in the Native States, and 
there are His Majesty’s Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who, in 1906, found the opium trade 
flourishing and unlimited, and who have how succeeded 
m se “mg an end to this industry. And it is possible, as 
some prophets say in two years or less, that we shall 
have to face a loss of ^3,000,000 approximately of net 


opium revenue which figures in the estimate for 1911 
and 1912. Towards meeting this there is the estimated 
surplus for this year of ^800,('00 but there is also the 
non-recurring item of £ 1,000,000 fqr the King’s visit. 
There is, therefore, a margin of nearly £ 2,000,000 of 
surplus revenue in the present year. It is not over¬ 
sanguine, I think, to hope that each future year may be 
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expected to give a modest addition to the revenue of 
the Government, because, although it is difficult and 
undesirable to obtain sudden increases of revenue in 
India, there is nevertheless a steady upward movement 
due to the spread of cultivation, the growth of railway 
apd irrigation systems and the general developement of 
the country. I am not forgetting that it is possible that 
a portion of the natural growth of revenue may be re¬ 
quired to meet increased expenditure, especially on 
objects such as improved education and sanitation, 
which are commended by public opinion in India and 
in England, but there is also the possibility of economy 
in other branches of expenditure. I quote the promise 
which was made last January in the debate on the 
subject in Calcutta, when the Finance Member said 
that all the members of the Government of India 
will, during the current year, subject the expenditure for 
which they are individually responsible to close 
scrutiny with a view to effecting all possible economy, 
I have every reason to believe that this promise is 
being fulfilled. (Hear, hear.) It has, indeed, given rise to 
rumours founded on what information, obtained from 
where, I do not know. It is said that we propose to 
cut down the military forces in India. Well, what if 
we did ? Is it suggested that when we are 
reviewing the expenditure in other departments ) 
we should except the military department ? If 
there were no army in India, no one would suggest 
that the army should be made anything but large 
enough, and only large enough, for the needs of the 
situation, but simply because, the army was devised 
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and organised at other times it is seriously suggested 
that no modification should be made, and that even 
though you are searching for economy in every 
department, you should not be allowed to question 
your military expenditure. I can assure Hon. members 
that the Government does not share this illogical view, 
but that nothing is, or will be, contemplated that will 
impair the efficiency of our Army for defending and 
guarding the peace of our Empire. (Hear, hear.) 
However this may be, the question whether the loss of 
opium revenue will involve fresh taxation cannot be 
definitely answered. The present financial strength of 
the Government of India, the growth of its resources, 
and the growth or restriction of its expenditure, are all 
factors that have to be considered and reconsidered as 
financial plans for each successive year are made. 

Political State of India. 

I now reach that portion of my statement which is 
ordinarily devoted to a more general discussion of the 
political conditions of India. I hope I shall not be 
thought to fail in my duty if I say very little about 
political affairs this year. I dealt with them very fully 
last year, and in politics the year has been uneventful. 
That is all to the good. The North-West Frontier has 
been singularly free from disturbance. There have, 
of course, been raids and there will continue to be 
raids so long as an increasing population with 
predatory instincts presses more and more heavily 
upon the soil. The appointment of a special officer to 
take charge of our relations with the Waziris has 
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undoubtedly been successful so far, and it is hoped! 
that the recent Joint Commission of British and Afghan 
officials which disposed of an accumulation of cases of 
border crime will check frontier raids, especially if the 
Afghan authorities are firm in carrying out their agree¬ 
ment not to permit outlaws to reside within 50 miles of 
the frontier. The North-East Frontier, on the other 
hand, was the scene of a deliberate open attack by 
Abors on a small British party, in which Mr. Noel 
Williamson, Assistant Political Officer at Sadiya, lost 
his life. The outrage is one for which His Majesty’s 
Government are taking steps to inflict punishment at 
the earliest possible moment. Mr. Williamson was a 
young and energetic officer who had done good sendee 
on the frontier, and to whom the Government of India 
are indebted for much valuable information about 
peoples whose confidence it is notoriously difficult to- 
win. The House, I am sure, will wish to join the 
Government in an expression of regret at the loss of so 
valuable a life. {Cheers.) In the internal sphere of 
the political department an interesting event was the 
constitution of the State of Benares under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor. This involves no 
change in the Constitutional theories of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, nor does it betoken any new policy in 
regard to such cessions in future. 

Political Crime. 

Political crime has, I am sorry to say, shown its 
head once or twice. As long as there are men who 
lurk safely in the background to suggest these crimes 
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Vs) ; as long as there are tools, often half-witted 
and generally immature, to commit them, under the- 
impression that they are performing deeds of heroism,, 
so long, I am afraid, occasional outrages of this sort 
may occur. (Hear, hear.) 

Do not think I am minimizing their horror. I can- 
imagine nothing more tragic than that a devoted 
servant of the Government should have a career of utility 
to India cut short in this way. I should like to take this- 
opportunity of expressing the deep regret that His- 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, 
feel at the deplorable murder of Mr. Ashe and to tender 
the profound sympathy of all concerned with the rela¬ 
tives of this promising officer. But, horrible and deplor¬ 
able as these crimes are in their individual aspect, it is a 
very common mistake, and a very great mistake to> 
attach too much importance to isolated occurrences of 
this sort as indices of the political situation, or to make- 
them the text for long jeremiahs in the most exalted 
journals. (Laughter and cheers.) With all respect to 
the admonition of an army of friendly critics, I adhere 
to everything that I said last year as to the progressive- 
improvement of the general situation, though I shall 
probably again be told that my optimism is unjustifi¬ 
able. 1 want to protest here against the ill-informed, 
and unthinking pessimism of which we hear a good 
^ ea '\ acc °mpanied by vague and unsubstantiated 
criticism of the present Government for being in some- 
mysterious way responsible for the staty of affairs- 
which the critics regard with alarm. I wish that the 
people who talk like this would take pains to substan- 
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tiale their views with something more than bare and 
vague assertions of general alarm. What do they 
mean, these prophets of woe, who shake their heads 
and say : “ We dp not like the news from India ; 
India is in a dangerous state” adding something, as a 
rule, about a Radical Government ? (Laughter.) They 
write it to their friends, they print it in the newspapers, 
they whisper it over the fireside. What do they mean? 
Why, all that they mean, so I venture to assert, is that 
the Indian problem is a difficult one, and a complicat¬ 
ed one, becoming as the country develops and its 
people are educated increasingly difficult and increas¬ 
ingly complicated. There is no need to tell that to us 
who are concerned with the administration of India. 
It is all the more reason why we should face the 
future bravely and thinkingly ; all the more reason 
why we should avoid a mournful pessimism which 
begets the atmosphere of distrust in which it thrives. 
Whatever hysterics may be indulged in by arm-chair 
critics in the Press, the House may rest assured that 
the Indian Courts will not be deflected one jot from 
that adherence to strict justice which has won them 
the respect of all sections of the community, nor the 
Executive Government from exercising clemency where 
•clemency will serve the best interests of the country. 
(Cheers.) The policy of Lord Crewe and Lord Hardinge 
is the policy of Lord Morley and Lord Minto— 
immovable determination to punish fitly anarchy and 
crime, with strict sympathy for orderly progressive 
demand for the peoples that they govern. (Hear, hear.) 
Indeed, this is no new principle of Indian Government, 
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:he policy of the Great Moghul was two centuries- 
ago thus described by Manucci:—“ Liberality and 
generosity are necessary to a prince ; but, if not 
accompanied by justice and sufficient vigour, they are 
useless; rather do they serve to the perverse as- 
occasion for greater insolence.” 


A Changing India. 

I do not want to be dogmatic, but India is changing, 
fast—as fast as, if not faster than the West, and our 
views must keep pace with the change. India has- 
been given peace, unity, and an Occidental education, 
and they have combined to produce a new spirit. It 
is our duty to watch that movement, and to lead it, so- 
far as it may be led from without, into right channels- 
When a change is produced in the political organiza¬ 
tion of a great Empire it must not be regarded as the 
result of an inspiration of a philosophic Secretary of 
State creating new condition of things out of a placid 
sea, anxious to modify the realm over which he 
presides in accordance with his whim, his 
fancy, or even his settled conviction. Political 
change in any country, I take it, results from 
causes very different from this. It must originate from 
within, not from without. Social conditions, slowly 
developing, stir public opinion and public demand 
which move unformed and uncertain at first, gathering 
strength and shape later, and it is the duty of those in 
charge of the machine of Government to lead them in* 
to the channels of altered policy by means of statutes, 
roders in Council, and so forth. These paper docu- 
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merits are the manifestation of the development of the 
country. They do not, of themselves, thrust the 
•country either backwards or forwards. They only 
mark, as I understand it, and so help its move¬ 
ment forward with a success which depends upon 
the equipment and wisdom of those in whom the 
•control is vested. That is where true statesmanship 
lies—to watch the manifold and complex currents, to 
•diagnose aright the signs of the times, to await the 
moment, and when the moment comes, to step in and 
mould into proper shape aspirations and demands 
which are feeling and groping for expression. 




Lord Morley’s Work. 

It is for this that the name of the great statesman 
who has recently left the India Office will be remember- 
•ed in Indian history. Lord Morley with a keen and 
liberal understanding of Indian men and affairs, has 
set such a seal upon Indian progress as can fall to the 
lot of few Secretaries of State. The appointment of 
John Morley to the India Office stirred great hopes in 
India. He had the good fortune to find in Lord Minto 
•one whose share in the events of the last five years 
have obtained for him the affection and gratitude of 
India. (Hear, hear.) The hopes were amply fulfilled. 
Liberal and generous reform, coupled with unflinching 
repression of crime, successfully met a situation that 
.might well have broken the reputation of a lesser man. 
He put off his armour amid the universal regret of the 
•whole of India, and, if I may take this opportunity of 
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mg so on their behalf, to the regret of all who work¬ 


ed under his leadership. {Hear, hear .) 

By Lord Morley's reform scheme I say that we have 
•successfully marked the political development of India 
-as it is at the moment, and have provided a channel 
along which India's political history may run. I hope 
contentedly and steadily for many years to come. May 
1 say again what I said last year, that it is the opinion 
of all concerned in the Government of India that this 
scheme has been a complete success, and that the 
•standard of work in the new Legislative Councils is 
worthy of the highest praise ? {Hear, hear.) 


The Political Future. 

And it is because of this that, when I ask myself the 
question, “ What of the future I am compelled to 
•say frankly that a country cannot develop by political 
agitation alone. I say, as one who profoundly sym¬ 
pathizes with progressive opinion in India, that political 
agitation must not be allowed to outstrip development 
in other directions. Genuine political agitation must 
be spontaneous ; it must be the inevitable resuit of 
causes working within a nation, not fictitious importa- 
iion from outside. It is not enough to admire and envy 
Western political institutions. They cannot be imported 
ready-made; they must be acquired as the fitting 
expression of indigenous social conditions. If India 
desires—I use this condition because I know there 
qre some in India who would retrace their steps and 
abandon Western influence, and go back to autocracy 

but if she desires, as I believe the majority of 
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Indians desire, to attain to Western political 
institutions, it must be by Western social development. 
The Indian educated fraction with democratic leaning 
is a tiny fraction. It must remove, if needs be by 
years of work this inevitable rejoinder to its demands, 
not by clamour or by political agitation, but by work, 
however patient, along the lines I am about to 
indicate. It cannot be remdved in any other way. 

The measures taken two years ago afford ample 
provision for the expression of public opinion, and for 
the more effective control by Indians over the govern¬ 
ment of their country. The time is not ripe for any 
further modification of the system of government, and 
so I say to India, with all respect :—“ Work out your 
political destiny so far as you may under your existing 
Constitution ; find out its best possibilities, and improve, 
if you will its machinery ; but, for the moment, tura 
your attention more directly to other problems which 
make a far more urgent call upon your energies. The 
Government is ready, to play her part, but, without you, 
the Government can do nothing." Indians must tura 
their attention to organizing an industrial population 
which can reap the agricultural and industrial wealth 
of the country, and attain a higher level of educatioa 
and a higher standard of living. 

Industrial Progress. 

India has developed from a series of isolated self- 
supported village communities, where the man’s 
occupation was agriculture carried on to feed the 
community, where payments were made wholly ia 
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reduce, and where such industry as there was, was. 
mainly hereditary, and the products were distributed 
among the inhabitants of the village. Justice, law and 
order were enforced by the village itself, often by 
hereditary officials. An idyllic picture, perhaps marred 
only by the important consideration that such an India 
was wholly at the mercy of climatic conditions. Drought 
or tempest meant starvation and sometimes disap¬ 
pearance. In the famines of olden times, far, far older 
than the British occupation, millions died of hunger, 
just as thousands died in France in the 17th century! 
What has altered all this ? The same cause which 
Altered similar conditions in England, in France, in 
Germany, in almost every European country—with this 
distinction, that what European countries acquired by 
centuries of evolution has been imported into India by 
zealous workers, profiting by the history of their own 
country. The huge development of railways in India 
13 tlle work of little more than a score of years. The 
fit metalled roads were laid but 50 years ago. By 
these means of communication, with the post and the 
telegraph, the isolation of village communities has 
een broken down, money has been introduced as a 
means of exchange, competition has come in, and 
national and even international trade has been 
e\ e oped. India s manufacturers compete with the 

the 11U f^ C ^ UrerS FeS * wor ^ anc * rec l u i r e, as 
°J , the latest developements of science and 

no Inn' knowled S e - Her agriculturists till the soil 
to m . ercly to Provide themselves with food, but 

’ Perhaps at the other end of the world, the 
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xlucts of their labour. Famine no longer means 
■starvation. Thanks to modern means of communica¬ 
tion and to the greater security given by the irrigation 
system that the British Government has so largely 
developed, in times of scarcity in these days the 
numbers of deaths directly attributable to lack of food 
is insignificant. 

But there are signs of a further development which 
also has its analogy in the industrial history of the 
West. The independence of all branches of industry, 
the concentration of labour in factories under expert 
management, the stricter division of labour, the use of 
mechanical power, and the employment of large 
amounts of capital are symptoms of this revolution. It 
is just what happened in this country when our great 
woollen and cotton industries were developed from the 
isolated hand-weavers. This period in a country’s 
history brings with it many possibilities of evil un¬ 
known to a most archaic society, but it brings also 
possibilities of wealth and greatness. I hope the 
House will not pause to deplore the risks of evil, for, 
if the industrial revolution has begun, nothing can 
stop it. You might just as well try to stop the incom¬ 
ing tide in your outstretched hands. Our task is rather 
to guard against the evils that our Western experience 
enables us to foresee. 


Significant Figures. 

I do not want, to be accused of seeing in India an 
industrial revolution that does not exist, and so I may 
be permitted to read a very few figures. Twenty years 
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“•ago, there were 126 cotton mills, employing 112,000 
hands : there are now 232 mills employing 236,000. In 
‘the same time, the number of jute mills has likewise 
developed and the persons employed in them increased 
from 61,000 to 192,000. Altogether, there are now 
about 2,500 factories of all kinds worked by mechani¬ 
cal power, employing nearly a million persons. The 
tea industry gives employment to 600,000 persons, and 
exports annually 250 millions of pounds of tea, valued 
at nearly ^8,000,000, an increase in ten years of nearly 
-A000.000. As regards mineral production, the 
chief mineral worked is coal. The annual output, 
which has more than doubled in the last eight years is 
12,000,000 tons, and the industry employs about 
130,000 persons. Petroleum also has developed very 
rapidly. The output is now 177,000,000 gallons, which 
is quadruple that of ten years ago. Manganese ore is 
•also a new and considerable mining industry. As vet 
•there is no steel-making plant in India, but much is 
•expected from Messrs. Tata Brothers undertaking, 
which is near completion. If we may add the em¬ 
ployees on the railways, who number some half a 
million, to the numbers employed in factories, tea 
■estates, and mining, the total comes to about 2| 
million persons. 

There are 2,156 companies registered in India with a 
nominal capital of ^70,000,009, and a paid-up capital 
° ^1^,090,000. These figures have been doubled in 
en years. There are also many companies registered 
a road w hich carry on business exclusively in India, 
mainly in tea growing, jute mills, cotton mills and rice’ 
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is. These companies (omitting railway companies),, 
have a share capital of ^36,00,000 besides debentures*. 
The banking capital of India has increased in ten years; 
from .£20,000,000 to £ 43,000,000, and if they wanted 
further proof of this industrial revolution, it would be- 
found in the fact that although four-fifths of the ex¬ 
ports of India consist of raw materials and food-stuffs 
and four-fifths of the imports consist of manufactured! 
goods, these proportions are being modified as time, 
goes on. Raw material imports have increased at a 
more rapid rate than manufactured imports, whilst the- 
rise in the exports of manufactured goods is more than 
twice as great as the rise in the exports of raw material.. 
These are my evidences of the industrial revolution, and, 
in order to avoid the evils with which it is attended,, 
India has need of the assistance of the best and wisest 
of her sons. What is wanted is the application of 
modern methods and modern science to Indian indus¬ 
try. We want to see a stream of educated young men 
entering industrial careers, and leaving alone the over¬ 
stocked professions of the Bar and the public sendee. 
(Hear, hear.) May I quote an Indian economist, Mr: 
Sarkar, who says :—“ The supreme need of to-day is. 
managers of firms, pioneers and enterpreneurs. The- 
highest intellect of the nation should be educated for 
industries, remember, the highest intellects are serving 
the industries in Europe, and capital and business ex¬ 
perience are closely associated with brain power. " And 
again “ Our recent industrial awakening has created 
a sudden demand for business managers; experienced’ 
men of this class are not available in sufficient numbers. 
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so our new ventures are run by amateur managers, 
'Such as lawyers, retired public servants, and so forth, 
with the best intentions, are unfit to take the place of' 
a. trained business-man. For this reason many of new 
joint-stock companies have failed. That is the want 
•in India ; technical education and people willing to 
^profit by it/' (Hear, hear). 


The New Agricultural World. 

I hope that the industrial development of India will 
-not be confined strictly do industries. 1 hope this 
♦development will also extend to the new agricultural 
world which has been formed by the comparatively 
recent destruction of the isolation of the village. Divi¬ 
sion of labour has been introduced, the export of 
produce is growing, and the shares of the landlord, the 
Government, and the labourer are now being paid 
mo; e and more by the cultivator in money. Govern- 
Tnen t has modified, in the interest of the cultivator, the 
system of revenue assessment which it inherited from 
lts Predecessors, and which represents its partnership in 
the agricultural industry. Government has also been 
sedulous to protect tenants from the exaction of land¬ 
lords. Its method of controlling landlords who added 
to fixed rents cases for fictitious services would, I fear, 
shock many conservatives in this country, and cause 
envy among the most advanced agricultural reformers. 
( aughter.) In Bengal the tenency law provides that 
. ever y cu ltivator who has held any land in a village, for 
welve years acquires a right of occupancy, and is pro- 
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tected from arbitrary eviction and from arbitrary- 
enhancement of rent. {Hear, hear.) He has got fixity 
of tenure and fair rent {hear, hear) and in Madras- 
the cultivator is virtually a peasant proprietor, paying 
a judicial rent for the enjoyment of his land. {Hear, 
hear.) But the cultivator has two things always- 
against him ; he is dependent of the seasons, and he is 
naturally improvident. He will spend, for instance, 
the equivalent of several years' income on a.single¬ 
marriage festivity. He must, therefore, turn to the 
money-lender, and once in his clutches, he is never 
free. This is not unique in India. The tale is just 
the same as the tale in Ireland, in Germany, and in 
France, and 140 per cent, and 280 per cent, are not. 
uncommon rates of interest. The whole of the surplus 
produce goes to the money-lender as payment of 
interest. As for the payment of principal, that is- 
nearly always impossible. Indian agriculture is- 
going to be saved, as I believe, by the Raiffeisen 
system, a boon from the West, which is taking hold in 
India. 

I want to see something of co-operative movement,, 
because I believe that even England may have much 
to learn from India here. You cannot apply capital 
to agriculture in the same way that you can apply it to 
industry, for you cannot take your raw material, the- 
land, and lump it together into a factory; the size of 
an economic holding can never be greater or smaller 
than the local conditions of market, of soil, of climate 
make possible. Though aggregation is the essence of 
the manufacturing industry, and isolation is the essence- 
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agriculture industry, the principle of capitalisa¬ 
tion governs both, but in agriculture resource must be- 
had to co-operation. The law under which the socie¬ 
ties are incorporated was passed in 1904, and some¬ 
time elapsed after its enactment before the principles 
of co-operation could be made intelligible to the people 


by the Government officials to whom the work of or¬ 
ganisation was entrusted. _ The principles were borrow¬ 
ed from Europe, was unfamiliar to the people, and 
required a certain amount of intelligence as well as a. 
willingness to make trial of a new idea. The initiative 
had to come without ; the Government gave it by 
means of officers and funds. The officers’ zeal and 
interest have repeatedly been acknowledged, but funds 
have been supplied sparingly, in order to make the 
movement from the outset a genuine one. (Hear, hear). 
Imperfectly though the figuers reflect progress, they 
are remarkable. In three years the number of societies 
has increased from 1,357 to 3,498. The number of 
members has increased from 150,000 to 231,000 ; the 
working capital has risen from £300,000 to £800,000. 
It is fair assumption that each member represents a 
family, and that the co-operative movement has 
beneficially affected no less than a million people. 
Of course the banks vary in detail in different provinces, 
but perhaps in Bengal, whether there is no share 
capital and no dividend, and all societies are organised 
on the strictest principles of unlimited liability, and 
members of the society pledge their joint credit, 
've get the most perfect application of the Raiffeisen 
principle. 
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Practical Results. 

It is from the accounts of the movement given by 
the provincial officers (and of the 28 officials at the 
last Conference of Registrars, 20 were Indians) that 
one realizes the capacity of the Indian rural population 
to respond to a beneficent idea and their latent powers 
to work for the common good. The initiative in the 
first instance had to come from the Government and 
its officers, but a Registrar and one assistant and two 
or three inspectors in a province of 20,000,000 or 
40,000,000 people could do nothing unless they could 
count on the assistance of honorary helpers. This has 
been forthcoming ; men of education and public spirit 
animated solely by enthusiasm for the movement have 
set themselves to learn the principle of co-operative 
credit societies, and in their several neighbourhoods 
have become organizers and honorary managers of 
banking. Even greater enthusiasm is to be found in 
the villagers among poor and the homely men of little 
education. It has been found, not by any means in 
ever}' village, or equally in all parts of India, but to 
an extent which was not anticipated. In a poor 
village a credit bank was started with a capital of 
20 rupees: it has now a working capital—ch iefly deposits 
—of more than ^3,000. The bank has also a scholar¬ 
ship fund to school, and an arbitration committee for 
settling local disputes. I have another example of a 
committee managing a credit bank, which, by denying 
membership to a man of bad character until he had 
shown proof of his reform, made a good citizen, out 
of a bad one. We read also of buried bags of rupees, 
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trusted with mould, being produced and deposited in 
■the bank. It seems as if we were in this way begin¬ 
ning to tap the hoarded wealth of India. 

Several societies have bought agricultural machines, 
and some are occupying their spare time and capital 
in opening shops and doing trade in cattle and wood. 
Others, again, aim at land improvement, repayment of 
•old debts, and in the improvement of the backward 
•tenant, and even at the establishment of night and 
vernacular schools. In several districts the village 
societies have resorted to arbitration in village disputes, 
and in one or two cases they have taken up the ques¬ 
tion of village sanitation. One can almost see the 
beginnings of the rivals of old village communities. 
((Hear, hear.) But there is also another note struck in 
most of these reports. While villagers have shown a 
wonderful capacity for combination and concerted 
•action and while enthusiastic workers of position and 
•intelligence have here and there been enlisted in the 
cause, there is complaint of the apathy of the natural 
leaders of the Indian community and their apparent 
failure to realize the immense importance of the move¬ 
ment. There is no doubt that the field wants many 
more workers, and I hope it will not ask in vain. 


The Problem of Education. 

There is, then, growing in India, this great two-sided 
•organization of industrial and agricultural life. I do 
not think it can grow healthily for unless serious 
•attention is given to one or two important matters to 
which I now want to draw attention. The first is 
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education—'general and industrial. I regret that I atm 
not in a position to say much in detail on this subject,, 
all the more because I see that my honourable friend 
the member for Hackney has a motion on the subject 
on the paper. The department constituted last year to* 
take charge of education has been hard elaborating a 
policy, and I hope that the result of their labours will 
shortly be made public. We have to deal with 16 
million boys of school-going age, the bulk of them, 
widely scattered over an agricultural population. 

There is no general demand at present for education 
among the people, who have borne their illiteracy very* 
cheerfully. This is no reason, of course that there 
should be any reluctance in our efforts to spread 
education among them. But while it is the obvious- 
duty of the Government to provide better buildings, 
better equipment, a better curriculum, and better 
teaching staffs, there is a duty on-the other hand for 
Indian educational reformers to create a willingness, 
to allow children to be educated, a willingness to help, 
teach and, be it said, a willingness to help, pay the- 
taxes, or the fees (I do not now say which) by which 
alone large educational schemes can be financed. By 
this means only can we bring into the pale the 80 per 
cent, of children who are still outside education 
much as being done by the provision both of institu¬ 
tions and of technical scholarships, a full description of 
which can be found in the last quinquennial report on 
education in India—Command Paper 4365 of 1909. 
What is required there is, as I have said, to invite* 
youilg men who have achieved a good primary' 
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education to choose these advantages rather than to • 
crowd still further the entrance to the bar or the public 
service through the Universities. {Hear, hear). 


Higher Standard of Living. 

^ ith education will come, I hope, a higher standard. 
of living for the people and some reduction in the 
errible wastage of human life. The present standard 
of living is deplorably low. Ignorance of sanitary or 
medical principles is practically universal. The birth- • 
rate is extremely high, judged by the birth-rate of 
j C ^ ern Europe. The death-rate, and notably the 
death-rate of children, is also, judged by European, 
experience, appallingly high. The death-rate in the. 
United Provinces and the Punjab in 1908, when, 
malaria was very prevalent, exceeded fifty per thou- 

Ti?^* • En S Iish death-rate is only 16 per thousand.. 

e sickness, disease, and mortality which horrify 
^ dents of Indian society are, from one point of view,- • ' 
e consequences of a very low standard of living, 
cugh from another point of view they are the rude - 
restrictions placed by Nature on a population which 
continually multiplies up to the limit of bare subsist¬ 
ence. 

Now at present only 10 per cent, of the Indian people • 
u e in towns. The effect of re-organisation of industry 
ll Pon capitalistic lines will be to modify this. The 
concentration of people from the country side into • 
ar ye towns is bound to occur. The figures of the 
recent Census have not yet been published in sufficient 
detail to enable a definite judgment to be formed as to * 
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-Mow far this process has already taken place, but the 
tendency is undoubted. The population of Calcutta, 
for instance, has increased by 10 per cent, in the last 
ten years, that of Bombay by 25 per cent., that of 
Karachi by 36 per cent., and that of Rangoon by 18 
per cent. 


Social Amelioration. 


This will not be without its good effects. The conse¬ 
quent increase of wealth will provide meals wherewith 
To ameliorate the poverty which at present impedes the 
progress of India in so many directions. Again, the 
multiplication of industries will relieve the pressure on 
the land which now drives down the profits of agricul¬ 
ture, and will thus mitigate the severity of those 
recurring calamities which follow upon the failure of 
the harvest, for it has long been recognised that the 
■ encouragement of diversity of occupation is the only 
radical cure for famine. Moreover, in the concentrated 
population of the towns all those civilising and edu¬ 
cational movements which are summarised in the 
word " progress" find their centre. Technical instruc- 
• tion in special trade and occupations is impossible in 
sparsely populated districts. 


Evils of Town Life. 


But, on the other hand, there is danger that all evils 
■ of town life—the overcrowding, the destitution, and 
all the squalid misery of main streets with which we 
are too familiar—should be reproduced in India, and 
ibe even harder to bear than here on account of the 
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rocating heat. Already we hear of overcrowding; 
and insanitary tenements in the operative's quarters of 
Bombay. Mr. Dunn, late Chairman of the Bombay 
City Improvement Trust, in a paper of February 17, , 
1910, says :—“ The rooms or 1 dials', less than ten feet 
square are separated from one another by 
partitions of wood or split bamboos Mastered with 
mud. There is no ceiling, only the sloping low roof, 
which is of rough round rafters and a single thickness * 
of country tiles. The walls and roofs are black with 
smoke and durt of many years ; the rooms are filled 
with choking smoke from the wood fires and the naked, 
lamps, and there is no exit from this except through the. 
rough doors. The only opening are the doors leading: 
from the rooms on to the narrow varandahs, no venti¬ 
lation, darkness and a choking atmosphere, and a. 
family of five or six persons, with perhaps a lodger or 
two. Refuse of all kinds is disposed of by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of throwing it outside beyond the varandah, 
and the condition of the surroundings of the ‘char may 
be left to the imagination." Of course a situation such 
as that demands activity from the Government. In. 
Bombay a City Improvement Trust has been working. 
for the last ten years with inadequate means. The. 
Government of India have now given, as 1 have said,, 
^333,000 to it, and proposals were being considered 
for providing the trust with a larger income from the . 
local sources. A similar trust is now about to be - 
created in Calcutta. In Rangoon again land reclama¬ 
tion on a large scale is being undertaken. Elsewhere 
rouch attention is being paid to the subject ; but the-- 
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;t urgent need is the education of the masses 
principles of hygiene. There is a limitless field indeed 
for private enterprises. Tolerable though archaic 
habits and practices may be in the open country, when 
transferred to the crowded town, they become insup¬ 
portable. At the Bombay Medical Congress of 1909, a 
Parsi doctor read a painfully interesting paper on 
“ Unhygienic Bombay ”. He said :—“ A large portion 
of the insanitary condition prevailing in and outside 
the dwellings of the poorer classes is directly due to 
some peculiar and perverse habits of the people them¬ 
selves through ingrained prejudice and stupidity, through 
want of personal cleanliness and through ignorance of 
• personal hygiene. They form a painful picture of a 
stolid and unconscious ignorance, associated with great 
poverty such as can rarely be seen in the poorest 
civilised towns in the West." The picture is repeated 
with variations in all the great towns of India. 


The Plague and its Remedies. 

If there were less ignorance and perversity, plague 
would never find in the country the lodgment that it 
has. It is an established fact that persons living under 
proper sanitary conditions are virtually exempt from 
the disease. Plague does not attack the gaol popula¬ 
tion, or the Native Army, it attacks the ordinary civil 
population because they live in houses which are not 
rat-proof because they treat the rat almost 3 s a domestic 
animal, because large numbers of them refuse to trap 
or kill it and because they will not adopt the sanitary 
precautions which are pressed upon them. In plague 
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be have examples from our own history. EnglarS 
las suffered many times, the most severe epidemic 
being that in the middle of the 14th century known as 
the “ Black Death,” which came from the Levant 
through Europe. A contemporary writer, quoted in 
Dr. Simpson’s book on plague, says:—“At first it 
carried off almost all the inhabitants of the sea-ports in 
Dorset, and then those living inland, and from there it 
raged so dreadfully through Devon and Somerset so far 
as Bristol that the men of Gloucester refused those of 
Bristol entrance to their country, everyone thinking 
that the breath of those who lived amongst people 
who died of plague was infectious. But at last 
it attacked Gloucester—yea, and Oxford and London, 
-and finally the whole of England, so violently that 
scarcely one in ten of either sex was left alive.” Out¬ 
breaks of plague continued to occur, occasionally 
throughout the next three centuries—notably in London 
in 1665, when nearly seventy thousand persons perish¬ 
ed. Towax'ds the end of the 17th century it rapidly 
disappeared from the whole of Western Europe. 

Plague has now been present in India for 15 years 
and the appalling total of nearly 7,500,000 deaths from 
it has been recorded. Of this Punjab accounts for 
nearly 21 millions deaths almost a third of the total. 
The tale of deaths in the last ten years represents 11 per 
cent, of the population of that province. When I think 
of the sensation that was caused in this country 
a short time ago by what it was by comparison, a 
minor outbreak in Manchuria, resulting in only 50,000 
deaths, I fear that people in this country do not 
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the awful ravages that this scourge is daily- 
making among the Indian people. Scientific re¬ 
search has established that it is conveyed by rat fleas- 
to human beings. The two effective remedies are 
inoculation and house evacuation. Professor Haffkne 
has discovered a vaccine by which comparative, 
though not absolute immunity can be temporarily- 
secured. But by an unhappy accident, at Malkowal 
several villagers died of tetaneous after inoculation. 
Inoculation in India has never recovered from this- 
disaster. It is hated by the people and avoided by 
them except when the disease is in their midst.. 
House evacuation is easier in towns. Administrative 
arrangements by which plague is now fought include 
the provision of special plague medical officers and’ 
subordinates, and the district staff are on the look-out 
for the occurrence of plague, and when it occurs they- 
visit the locality, offer inoculation, give assistance to- 
persons to vacate their houses, advise rat destruction, 
and so on. 

To the prevention there would seem to be no royal' 
road. The case is one in which lavish expenditure of' 
money is not called for and would be useless. But 
the Provincial Governments have spent, and are spend¬ 
ing, a good deal. The United Provinces have expended' 
some ^600,000 up-to-date. The Punjab Government 
is spending about ^40,000 a year. The improvement 
of the general sanitary conditions under which the- 
population lives is more and more clearly seen to be- 
essential, and to improve them the Local Governments- 
are devoting all the money they can spare. They 
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ytf been helped to do so by the grants for sanita 
_j by the Government of India. The scientific 
difficulties are enhanced by the difficulty of overcoming 
prejudice and ignorance, habit and apathy. In some 
districts there is actually religious objection to rat¬ 


killing and inoculation. No better work can be done 


for India than to offer example and instruction in 
principles of life that appear to us elementary and to 
strive to exercise the foes of progress—superstition 
and resistance to prophylactics. 


Local Self-Government. 

There are, I am glad to say, signs that the sanitary 
conscience is beginning to awake among the people. 
But it is not enough to point out evils to the Govern¬ 
ment, to urge the Government to do something, and to 
say that more money is required. Of course more 
money is required. More money is required for every 
item in India’s programme of development, and we 
allocate to each item with as lavish a hand as we 
can consistently with the other requirements. It is no 
use to urge proposals requiring the immediate expendi¬ 
ture of money without any regard to ways and means, 
when there is so much to be done by private 
exhortation, by example, and by devotion to the- 
problems of Local Self-Government. Municipal work in 
India, as elsewhere, is proving an admirable training 
ground in public affairs, and the better municipal 
Corporations, such as that of Bombay have carried 
through large drainage and water projects with the 
help and stimulus from the Government. What is 
7 
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wanted is to obtain from the press and the 
community for municipal effort and a public opinion 
which can be relied upon to control and appreciate the 
responsibilities of municipal institutions. 


The Industrial Revolution. 

I must mention one more danger that the industrial 
revolution involves. The developement of capitalization 
is sure to bring forward in India, as everywhere, cer¬ 
tain men who, in the hurry to grow rich, will take 
advantage of the necessities of the poor and the want 
of organization among the Indian Labourers. These 
are the men, be it said, who would reap the advantage 
of a protectionist's tarriff. They would work their 
hands long hours for insufficient wages, exploit women's 
and children's labour, and reproduce, as far as the 
law will permit them, the horrors of the English factory 
system at the beginning of the last century. A factory 
Act was passed last year, after a long and exhaustive 
inquiry by a Committee and a Commission, giving 
increase to protection, to the worker and greater 
inspecting and controlling powers to the Government. 
But the Government cannot advance beyond that 
Indian public opinion, which, at the best, is only in its 
infancy. The leaders of Indian opinion must set their 
faces against the vigilant, because India’s working 
classes, besides being themselves unorganised, are not 
directly represented on the Legislative Councils whose 
Indian members come almost exclusively from the land¬ 
lord and capitalist classes. This is not due to any 
defect in the law, but to the condition of Indian society. 
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accustomed to silent drudgery, has not 
yet found a voice, and it will probably be long, before 
it makes itself heard in the Legislative Councils. All 
the greater reason that public-spirited Indians should 
■take care that these unrepresented interests are carefully 
considered and the conditions of labour improved. 
India may derive one advantage from the fact that her 
industrial revolution has been so long delayed. She 
may profit by the abundant mistakes that we made in 
■this country if she takes advantage of our experience, 
-and, with a wise forethought, closes the door to 
industrial abuses before they have grown strong ; and, 
in that case, she may look back upon her industrial 
revolution without the shame and regret with which 
we are forced to contemplate some of the features of our 
^own. (Hear, hear.) 

Caste Principles and Progress. 

1 have spoken of industrial and agricultural organi- 
•sation and their subsidiary problems of education, 
sanitation, and a higher standard of living. There 
remains another subject on which I wish to touch in 
pointing out to Indians the objects towards which, as- 
it seems to me, their activities should at present be 
directed. It is a subject of great delicacy ; but I feel 
•obliged to draw attention to it on account of its great 
•importance and the intimate connection of one aspect 
°f it, at any rate, with certain of the topics that I have 
been discussing. Nothing could be further from my 
attention than to say anything that might possibly be 
■construed as offensive to the beliefs and usages of 
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^ - Every religion has forms and cere- 

lonies which it is difficult for those outside its pale to* 
appreciate and to understand. Even less would I have, 
it thought that I desire to weaken the wonderful 
religious inspiration of the Indian peoples. But I wish, 
to suggest to the leaders of Hindu thought that they 
might, if they thought fit, look carefully into certain of 
their institutions and consider whether they are: 
compatible with modem social conditions and modern 
industrial progress. Of the 220,000,000, of the Hindu 
population, 53,000,000 form what are known as the 
depressed classes, who are regarded by the higher 
castes as untouchables. 

There are 9,000,000 girl wives between the ages', 
of one and 15, of whom 2,500,000 are under 11, and 
there are 400,000 girl widows forbidden to remarry- 
It is the first point that I wish to emphasise, because it. 
is here in particular that I cannot help feeling that 
Hindu social conditions hamper to some extent modern, 
development, both industrial and political. The way 
m which caste principles affect industrial development, 
is this. English industrial history in all its branches, 
shows how supremely important is the possibility of 
infusing fresh blood from the labouring classes into, 
the ranks of the captains of industry. In India this is 
impossible under present conditions. Social distinc¬ 
tions are rigid and permanent; many occupations are 
-still almost purely hereditary, and there is no fluidity 
Even supposing-as I hope will be the case-that 
young men of education and capacity take to industrial 
careers and supposing that the: shyness of Indian. 
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^pital is at length overcome, still the conditions that 
1 have mentioned must inevitably hamper and retard 
India's industrial progress. In the region of politics 
Ihe matter came to prominence two years ago in 
rather a curious way. During consideration of the 
•question of securing for Mahomedans adequate re¬ 
presentation on the new councils, the point came up of 
•the numerical proportion borne by the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the community. The Mahomedans 
•asserted that the Hindus have no right to count, as 
Hindus, persons whom no self-respecting Hindus 
would touch or come near. It is undoubtedly a diffi¬ 
cult point, and there are now signs of a movement 
among leaders of Hinduism towards taking an interest 
j n ie c °nditions of these classes, and devising measures 
o fridge the gulf between them and the twice-born. 

is this that has emboldened me to say what I have 
saic on the subject. I would not have presumed to 
0 so had it not been for the fact that there is evidently 
^ growing feeling amongst prominent members of 
6 comm unity that all is not well with their social 
^ nisa h° n - Let me quote to the House the words 
M jj. 1C XVe H-known leader, Mr. Gokhale. He said :— 

\V Cr ^ y ears °t University education conducted 
n estern ideas, the essence of which is the equality 
is ** man > the condition of the depressed 
a<fo Se f 1S practica] ly the same as it was half a century 
t)?ot 1 IS no reproach to them. There is no greater 
u pon us to-day than the condition in which we 

l all °wed 53,000,000 of our fellow-beings to 
continue." 
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National Feeling in India. 
word more before I leave the subject. If the 
Hindu community think it possible and desirable—and 
it is for them alone to say—to effect the changes in 
these matters the movement must be effected by the 
community itself. Government may not—cannot help. 
I mention this, because in a recent debate on the- 
subject in the Bombay Council there were signs of an 
inclination to turn to the Government for assistance.. 
If the House will forgive me another quotation, I should 
like just to read the wise words with which Sir George 
Clarke concluded the debate :—“ The fact is that the- 
Government cannot force the pace in regard to social, 
matters. We must leave them to the growing feeling, 
among the Indian peoples themselves ; and if politics, 
remain in abeyance for a time, it is possible, and, I 
think, probable, that social reforms will force them¬ 
selves to the front. That we must leave to the people- 
of India. I do feel that if a real sentiment of national¬ 
ism spreads throughout India, as I think it will, the 
time will come when the Mahars, in common with all 
other classes, will be treated as brothers." But brother¬ 
hood within the Hindu community is not enough. 
India needs more than that. Real national feeling 
cannot be produced while in the same Province,, 
village, town, or street, you have Indians learning the 
national ideal and Indians denying their part or share 
in the history of the land in which they live. Provin¬ 
cial distinctions do not permanently matter. Racial 
distinctions do not offer a lasting obstacle to confedera¬ 
tion and mutual share in the commonweal. But 
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religious segregations which produce fierce, exclusive 
patriotism seem more obdurate and more hostile to 
amicable and united action. In India Hinduism 
teaches a fierce love of India itself, the motherland 
which is so wonderful as to be an example of love 
of country to the whole world, the love of country 
produced by worship of God. But Mahomedanism 
produces and teaches a sort of extra-territorial 
patriotism—if I may strain the words to describe 
it love of a religion which seems almost to 
laugh at distance and material neighbourhood in 
breathing and praying mutual sympathy. How can 
one preach tolerance in this atmosphere ? How can 
one say to the Mahomedan “ You need abandon no 
jo of your fervour if you add to it principles of less 
exa ted and more Western desire to help and to share 
he destiny of the country in which you liveand how 
can o ne sa y to ^ Hindu :—“Your religious suscepti- 
i lies really should not be outraged by rites per* 
ormed by people who do not share your religion, even 
i you would regard them as wrong if they were per- 
ormed by Hindus.” This trite advice is ineffectual. 

ese are not mere denominations ; they are nations_ 

nth ° ne k° Un d together terrestrially and spiritually, the 
mW ?;‘ tUall y onl y- Now, of course, it would be 
r „ 0 ^ os ter this difficult antagonism, but not to 
w . ; I niZe ex >stence is to be blind to facts in a w r ay 
i ? 1US ^ en hance the evil. I cannot see how this 

nrnvp °t tu la ' rS can cJo other than retard and indeed 
n e development of India in the way I have 
tentatively suggested,and I would appeal to all Indians- 
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I include in these people of every inspiration, race 
creed and colour—to unite and join hands for this 
country's good. I need assure no intelligent critic that 
the Government would be the first to welcome and to. 
help the co-operation which we all desire. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I have now, I hope, made good my case. It is as 
good as I can make it if I forbear to produce, from 
considerations of time, all the evidence on which it 
rests. Let me now restate it. The opinion most 
familiarly, but not originally, stated by Mr. Kipling 
that the “ East is East and the West is West and 
never the twain shall meet,” is contradicted by the 
fact that India is now rapidly passing through with our 
aid, in a compressed form, our own social and indus¬ 
trial history, similar in its advantages and in its evils. 
She has, however, still a very long way to go if she 
desire to acquire as an outcome of certain conditions 
the same political institutions, and she cannot and 
ought not to acquire them in any other way. 

Parliament and India. 


Will the House forgive me if I now in conclusion 
address myself directly to members of this House ? I 
hope I shall not be thought over-presumptuous if I try 
to explain what I conceive to be the functions of the 
British Parliament with regard to our Indian depend¬ 
ency. The importance of the subject cannot be over¬ 
estimated. It affects us all, collectively and individu¬ 
ally. India is woven as it were into the very fabric of 
our being. In a never-failing stream many of the best 
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• men and women give themselves and the best of 
their lives, ungrudgingly to the service of India. Their 
names are honoured and remembered whether 'by 
•small groups of our fellow-subjects or by our whole 
Indian Empire and beyond. (Hear, hear.) These men 
•are inspired by an Imperial patriotism, which I am 
thankful to say shows no sign of ailing, and which 
they will, I hope, infuse among the people whom they 
.govern. This is no strange thing, this unceasing flow 
■of workers drawn by the magnet of the East. How¬ 
ever burdensome and unattractive Indian problems 
may seem from the outside, I can testify that even the 
shortest experience of them makes them lastingly 
absorbing in importance. 1 can well understand how 
it is that men who have fought on behalf of India until 
they are worn out put on their armour again and enter 
public controversy ; how they even go back to the 
country i n which their life's work has been spent 
because of the intimate and lasting effect that India 
has upon their minds and thoughts. Thus it comes 
about that almost every street, mean or rich, has some 


one living in it who has worked himself, or whose re¬ 
lations have worked or mre working in India. No 
better index of a nation's activity is to be found than 
the front sheet of a newspaper. Every birth, marriage, 
•and obituary column has its item of Indian interest. 
India is part and parcel on the normal existence of our 
nation. Should not then the House of Commons ask 
itself what are its duties towards this question which 
affects so nearly the life of the nation and the lives of 
its people ? ( Hear , hear ). 


Ml Nisr^ 
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I realise well that I shall probably read to-morrow 
that I have been guilty of the enormity of lecturing the 
House of Commons. But I cannot refrain from speak¬ 
ing out what I feel for I am convinced that Indian 
problems will become more important, more insist¬ 
ent, more vital, as the years go on, and I see 
so clearly the danger that we shall incur if they 
present themselves to the House of Commons inade¬ 
quately equipped to graple with them. It is only 
a matter of time for questions of supreme importance, 
in connection with our Indian Empire, to come through 
the outer Lobby into the Lobby and knock irresistibly 
at the door of this Chamber. Are we prepared to 
meet them ? Have we the knowledge, the sympathy, 
the breadth of view, that they demand for a satisfactory 
and statesmanlike solution ? How many members of 
this House are able to say that they are in a position 
to discuss with knowledge and decide with wisdom the 
great problems of India—the problem of education both 
in India and in England, of commercial and industrial 
development, of military defence, of political con¬ 
cession, of the eradication of political crime ? On how 
many of these questions can Hon. members honestly 
say that they are fitted to form any views at all ? In¬ 
deed, when I think how this House is harrassed and 
overburdened by its innumerable domestic responsi¬ 
bilities, which I hope it will not always be persistently 
unwilling to delegate, I am bound to admit that there 
is lacking that first requisite for the efficient discharge 
of our Imperial duties—time for study and mature 
consideration. But, apart from this, when I ask 
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myself the question, what is the present attitude of 
House towards Indian questions, I am hound to 
answer frankly, that the salient characteristic of that 
attitude appears to me to be—speaking of the House: 
as a whole—something approaching apathy. And, as* 
regards those Hon. members who take most active 
interest in Indian affairs, may 1 say that I should be- 
very sorry to see this interest represented by two- 
parties, concerning themselves chiefly with points of 
administrative details, the one thinking it necessary 
to espouse the cause of the governed by attacking the 
Government, the other constituting itself the champion 
of the official. The tendency to assume an antagonism: 
between the interests of the Indian and the interests of 
the official is one which I cannot too strongly depre¬ 
cate—it is the negation of all we have done, or doings 
and hope to do for India. We are there to co-operate 
with the peoples of the country in working out her 
destinies side by side with the same object, the same- 
mission, the same goal. (Hear, hear). 

Prestige. 

Time was, no doubt, when it was the most important 
function of this House to see that the theory of Govern¬ 
ment by prestige was not carried to excessive lengths 
in India. In the extreme form of Government by 
prestige those who administer the country are, I take it, 
answerable only to their official superiors, and no claim 
for redress by one of the ruled against one of the 
rulers can be admitted as a right. If, for instance, a. 
member of the ruling race inflicts an injury upon 
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member of the governed race, no question will arise of 
punishing the former to redress the wrong of the latter; 
-the only consideration will be whether prestige will be 
more impaired by punishing the offender, and so admit¬ 
ting imperfection in the governing caste or by not 
punishing him, and so condoning a failure of that pro¬ 
tection of the governed which is essential to efficient 
Government. This illustrates, as I understand the 
matter, the prestige theory pressed to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, I do not say that it was ever so pressed in India. 


It has always been tempered by British character, 
British opinion, and the British Parliament. Whatever 
reliance upon prestige there was in, our Government of 
India is now giving place to reliance upon even-handed 
justice and strong, orderly, and equitable administration* 
But a great deal of nonsense is talked still, so it seems 
to me, about prestige. Call it if you will, a useful asset 
in our relations with the wild tribes of the frontier, 
but let us hear .no more about it as a factor in the 
relations between the British Government and the 
-educated Indian public. Do not misunderstand me— 
and this I say especially to those who may do me the , 
honour of criticising outside these walls what I am now 
saying. I mean by “ prestige ” the theory of Govern¬ 
ment that I have just described ; the theory that 
produces irresponsibility and arrogance. I do not, of 
course, mean that reputation for firm and dignified 
administration which no Government can afford to 
disregard. The reputation can only be acquired 
by deeds and temper, not by appeal to the blessed 
-word “ prestige,” I think it necessary to make this 
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for I have learned by experience how a 
single word carelessly used may be constructed by 
sedulous critics, as the enunciation of a new theory of 
Government. 


Delegation of Responsibility. 

It is, of course, a truism that Parliament acting 
through its servant, the Secretary of State, is vested with 
the supreme control over the Government of India. It 
is no less a truism that it is the duty of Parliament to 
control that Government in the interests of the governed 
just as it is the duty of Parliament to control the 
Government of the day at home in the interests of the 
people of these islands. This House in its relations to 
India has primarily to perform for that country the 
functions proper to an elected assembly in a self- 
governing country. 

That I say, is ifs primary function. But that is not 
all. It is characteristic of British statesmanship that 
it has not been content with so narrow a view of 
Imperial responsibilities. The course of the relations- 
between the House of Commons and the people of 
India has taken, and must take, the form of a gradual 
delegation, little by little, from itself to the people of 
India of the power to criticise and control the Govern¬ 
ment. \ ou have given India that rule of law which is 
so peculiarly British and cherished by Britons; you 
have given elected Councils for deliberative and 
legislative purposes; you have admitted Indians to 
high administrative and judicial office. And, in so far 
as you do these things, you derogate from your own 
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indirect powers'. You bestow upon the people of India 
a portion of your functions; you must, therefore, cease 
"to try to exercise those functions, and devote yourselves 
solely to the exercise of the duties that you have 
definitely retained for your own. Permit me to say 
that I see signs that this most important point is not 
.always sufficiently realised. The more you give to 
India the less you should exercise your own power ; 
dhe less that India has the more you are called upon 
by virtue of your heritage to exercise your own control. 
The sum is constant; addition on the one side means 
subtraction from the other. 

There are, then, these two problems always before 
.this House. The one is how much of your powers of 
control to delegate to the people of India, the other is 
how most wisely to exercise the powers of control 
that you retain. It is not only that the powers that 
you have delegated are no use to those on whom you 
have bestowed them unless they are entrusted with 
them unhampered ; it is not only that the more you 
have delegated powers of control the more important 
are such powers as you retain, demanding more and 
more study and thought. You must also remember 
the position of the British official in India. You 
•cannot allow him to be crushed beneath a responsibility 
to Indian opinion, now becoming articulate and 
'Organized, to which he has now to justify himself in 
open debate added to an undiminished responsibility 
to British public opinion unwilling in fact to surrender 
the functions that it has professed, through its Parlia- 
jnent, to delegate. Let the Indian official work out 
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his position in the new order of things, where 
cation by works and in Council must take the place of 
justification by reputation. I have every confidence 
in the result. 

In conclusion, I accept the blame which I am fully 
•conscious of deserving for the fact that I have wearied 
the House. I am painfully conscious that anybody 
"who deals with this subject and makes it unattractive 
■only does harm to the causes he espouses. My aim 
and object is this : I want people to think of India. 
There is enough to think of. I have spoken with a 
full sense of responsibility, knowing the fulness of the 
critics’ wrath. There are those who hate the extinction 
of poetry, of lethargy, of the pictures of the bizarre, 
which they assert is inseparable from progress, from 
competition, from industrial development. There are 
the cynics who, forgetful of the history of their own 
country, would stop with their pens the revolution of 
the globe, and deny the opportunity to a world-force 
which is beginning to penetrate and stir in the country 
of which I speak. There are the pessimists who spend 
a useless life, mourning a past which can never return^ 
and dreading a future which is bound to come. Then 
there are those who, filled with ante-diluvian imperial¬ 
ism, cannot see beyond domination and subjection, 
beyond governor and governed, who hate the word 
•“ progress " and will accuse me of encouraging unrest- 
I bow submissively in anticipation. I believe there is 
nothing dangerous in what I have said. I have 
pointed a long path, a path perhaps of centuries, for 
Englishmen and Indians to travel together. I ask; the 
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tot; all—by education in the widest sense, by organi¬ 
zation, and by precept, all those who would be good 
citizens of their country. And when at intervals this- 
well-ordered thought shows to us that they have made 
social and political advance to another stage, and 
demand from us, in the name of the responsibility we 
have accepted, that they should be allowed still further 
to share that responsibility with us, I hope we shall be 
ready to answer with knowledge and with prudence^ 
In this labour all parties and all interested, wherever 
they may be, may rest assured of the sympathy and 
assistance of the Government. (Cheers.) 


\ 
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On the motion to go into Committee on the East 
Indian Revenue accounts, Mr. Montagu said :— 

I am more than ordinarily impressed by the 
difficulty of diverting the attention of this House 
from important domestic concerns to the affairs of 
India, but I hope to be able to announce to the 
House a policy of such importance that I trust hon. 
members will pardon the large draft I shall have to 
make upon their patience. I do not intend to deal 
more than a minute upon foreign affairs because the 
House has kept itself informed of events on the North- 
West Frontier and in Tibet. The expeditions to the 
Abor, Mishmi and Mari countries have returned to 
India having successfully accomplished what they set 
out tc do. If the geographic and scientific results of 
hese expeditions have been somewhat disappointing, 
t e incalculably adverse climatic conditions must be 
orne in mind. All that it is necessary for me to say 
about them is that the thanks of the House and all 
interested are due to General Bower and the other 
gal ant officers and men who conducted the expeditions, 
and our sympathies will go out to those who lose their 
lives in the service of their country. (Hear, hear.) 

The King's Visit. 

Of course, the outstanding feature of the past year in 
India was the visit of His Majesty and the Queen-Em- 
press. I do not propose to attempt what others have 
8 
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do tie a d e qu atel y before me, to paint to this House the 
glowing success of their visit, and to try and describe 
the warmth of the welcome which awaited them from 
their Indian subjects. I ventured last year to prophesy 
the welcome which His Majesty would receive in these 
words. I said : 

His visit would receive a real and heartfelt welcome from all 
his peoples, not only because news of his popularity and devotion 
to his Imperial duties will have reached their shores, but because 
they will see in his visit an earnest that the passage of time and 
growing knowledge had increased the desire which has always 
animated the British people to help and serve their Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

I quote these words because they describe the wel¬ 
come which His Majesty received, a welcome enhanced 
by his own personality and the personality of Her 
Majesty, a welcome which was echoed from end to 
end of the Indian Empire. 


The Spirit of Nationality. 


At the risk of incurring the anger of my critics, I 
would express once again my belief that there is a 
growing spirit of nationality in India, the direct product 
and construction of British rule. The Brahmin from 
Bombay speaks Mahratta, the Brahmin from Bengal 
speaks Bengali, and despite their community of re¬ 
ligious belief they are separated by an incapacity to 
understand one another's language, but they come to 
discuss the affairs of the nation which is growing under 
British rule in the language of the British people. 
(Hear, hear.) There is growing up in India a caste of 
educated Indians which includes among its numbers 
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5ers of all cashes from all parts of India, discuss¬ 
ing the affairs of the nation in English. It is small 
■wonder that the educated people of India should wel¬ 
come the British King as the representative of the 
unity which is Britain's gift to them. Above and 
beyond these there were the nine-tenths of the people 
of India who arc still illiterate and uneducated, who 
welcomed our King because of the peace and tran¬ 
quillity and the growing prosperity produced by those 
who govern India in his name. There is an old 
doctrine that we govern India by the sword. Without 
questioning the fundamental truth of this I want to 


•assert that it is because we also govern India by the 
consent of those who know, and by the cheerful 
•acquiescence of those who do not realise all that it 
means, that His Majesty's welcome was so wide and 
real as it was. (Cheers.) 


The Removal of the Capital. 

I do not want to tread upon the more debatable 
ground of the results of His Majesty's visit. The House 
o ords has had its say, and the House of Commons 
as a bo had its say. I have stated my case, the case 
or . e removal of the Government of India from a pro- 
\meia centre, and the case for what we conceive to be a 
r Statesmanlike P arti Kon of Bengal ; and although 
y rec ognise the importance of the grave misgivings 
® ^ those interested in commerce in Calcutta, I am 

ound to adhere to the opinion that I have expressed 
m iib House, that the changes are popular every¬ 
where eles, that they have produced satisfaction and 
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iquillity, and that there is reason to hope and believe- 
that the adverse and isolated, though important,, 
misgivings of the commercial community at Calcutta, 
will prove to be ill-founded. 


The Financial Position of India. 

I pass to that part of my speech which no represent¬ 
ative of the India Office, however careless of precedent,, 
could afford to omit, what is, indeed, the real basis for 
this motion—a very short review, and I will make it as 
short as I can, of the financial position of the Empire. 
We have to consider two years—1911-12—in review,, 
and, so far as we can, 1912-13 in prospect.'- The Esti¬ 
mates for 1911-12 were framed on the hypothesis of 
normal harvests, good steady progress in trade, and a 
satisfactory export season. The net revenue, Imperial 
and Provincial, was estimated at £52,141,700, and the 
net expenditure chargeable to the revenues of the year,, 
after allowing for the amount estimated to be met from 
the balances of provincial Governments, was estimated 
at £51,322,500, which would have left a balance of 
£819,200. I think the House will agree that it is highly 
satisfactory to be able to report that the general econo¬ 
mic conditions were far more favourable than was. 
anticipated. Budget framers, taxpayers, politicians, 
and journalists all cast their eyes towards the monsoon,, 
which is the vital element in Indian prosperity. I 
should like to give the history of this particular mon¬ 
soon, because it may be taken to show the extreme 
difficulty of Budget making in India, and the caution 
with which deductions should be made from earlier 
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The monsoon began in June normally, but 
-during July and August, rain practically ceased over the 
whole of India. The young crops sown during the 
first fallacious burst were destroyed by dry, westerly 
winds, fodder failed for the cattle, and the price of all 
grains rose rapidly to famine level. On August 25, the 
Punjab Government reported to the Government of 
India that the failure of the rains had up-to-date been 
greater than had ever been experienced in the history 
-of that province ; everything portended as grave and 
-as extensive a drought as any recorded in the history 
•of India. We were, I am informed, within 24 hours 
-of one of the greatest calamities we had ever known. 
Then in the last week of August, the monsoon currents 
freshened and copious rains fell in most parts of India 
and continued in unusual strength throughout Septem¬ 
ber, but the north of the Bombay Presidency, and 
parts of the Native States of Baroda, Kathiawar and 
'Central India were not reached by the later rains, and 
in those districts except where irrigation—which I 
think is the most beneficent triumph of British rule in 
India ( cheers )—saved the situation, the autumn and 
winter crops failed and positively disappeared. Relief 
works were started in the famine districts, and in the 
later part of May of this year 100,000 people were 
employed on the relief works. 

The Volume of Trade. 

These favourable conditions showed themselves in 
an expansion of the volume of trade. Imports and 
exports reached a record. I have some remarkable 
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igures to read to the House. The imports of mer¬ 
chandise were of the value of -£92,000,000, an increase of 
7 per cent.; exports of merchandise were £151,000,000,. 
an increase of 8 per cent.; and the net imports of 
treasure were £28,000,000, an increase of 32 per cent. 
To give a better idea of the general expansion of Indian: 
trade the House will, if it compares the figures for 
19.11-12 with those of 1901-2, find an increase of 
imports of 70 per cent., an increase in exports of 83 per 
cent., and an increase in imports of treasure of 285 per 
cent. The favourable trade conditions were responsible: 
for the fact that the financial results of the year were 
considerably more favourable than had been expected 
in the Budget estimate. Railways showed an increase 
in the gross receipts of £33,150,000, or an excess of 
£1,720,000 over the estimate. This was partly due to' 
the great expansion of trade and partly due to the 
Durbar traffic in December. The net profit on the 
year's working was, therefore, the record sum of 
£3,204,000, an excess over the Budget estimate of 
£1,250,000. The local Governments, who are mainly 
reponsible for Excise administration, have lately raised, 
their fees and duties in order to discourage the use of 
stimulants and of drugs, and therefore on this account, 
the revenue of 1911-12 was expected to show only a 
very moderate increase, but good harvests and good 
trade led to an expansion, and the net revenue was 
£416,300 over the estimate. The Customs revenue 
benefited in a similar way. There was an increase of 
£308,000 in the Customs revenue as a whole, the only 
item showing a decrease being sugar and tobacco. 
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the heading of irrigation there was an increase 
of £320,000. 

The Opium Trade. 

The most important item which contributed to the 
surplus of the year was opium. The reduction of the 
exports has been proceeding at a very considerable 
pace since the agreement with China which came into 
force in 1908. In that year the total exports amounted 
to 61,900 chests, of which 48,000 went to China. In 
1912 the exports to China were limited to 21,680 chests, 
and to the rest of the world 13,200 chests. Of course, 
this restriction of the exports affects the price and makes 
it very difficult to forecast from year to year the exact 
price which it will fetch in the market. Last year the 
situation was complicated by a new factor, because the 
Government of India had adopted a system of certifi¬ 
cated chests for export to China in response to the 
wishes of the Chinese Government. It was impossible, 
therefore, to- foretell the price of certificated or un¬ 
certificated opium. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that, owing to the poor yield of the season's 
crops, the expenditure was £444,000 less than the 
estimate and the receipts £1,624,000 more than the 
estimate, so that the net receipts were better than the 
estimate by rather more than £2,000,000. The most 
important decrease in the year was land revenue. 
Owing to the scarcity in the north of Bombay, and 
the lateness of the monsoon in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, remissions and suspensions of the land 
revenue were granted, and there was a net decrease of 
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'96,000 in the land revenue as a whole. Thus the 
net revenue amounted to £56,209,000, a surplus over 


the estimate of a little more than four millions sterling. 

... o 


Expenditure and Surplus. 

When I turn to the net expenditure I find there was 
a decrease in the estimated expenditure of £780,000. 
There was, furthermore, a decrease in interest charges 
of £316,500. This was mainly accidental, and was 
owing to the fact that the large amounts received on 
loans granted from the Secretary of State’s balances 
helped to decrease the amount payable for interest. I 
will draw the attention of the House to a decrease in 
the expenditure on education of a little over £250,000. 
It is not a real decrease, because £100,000 of the grant 
which was to have been spent on education was spent 
on educational buildings, and therefore appears under 
the head of “ Civil Works ” instead of that of “ Educa¬ 
tion.’’ There is also a certain decrease owing to the 
fact that the large grants which would have enabled 
the total outlay to exceed that of the previous year by 
£430,000 were not fully spent by the Department. If 
I add the excise revenue of £4,067,700 to the savings 
of £780,000 in Imperial and Provincial expenditure, 
it will be found that the Budget for the year showed a 
surplus of £4,848,000. Out of this sum the Provincial 
Governments receive automatically a certain proportion 
of the revenue raised in their provinces. £540,000 of 
the surplus went thus to the local Governments; 
£782,000 went to provide suitable opening balances 
for the new Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
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ssam; £322,000 went to pay the two weeks' 
gratuity to the lower-paid provincial employees, which 
was promised as a Durbar grant. This reduced the 
surplus to £3,960,000. In dealing with this sum we 
have, of course, to remember the causes which contri¬ 
buted to the great excess over the Budget estimate. 
The opium revenue, so far as it is derived from exports 
to China, will probably in greater part disappear 
■during the next five years. The railway revenue has 
yielded a very exceptional return, but must always be 
regarded as a fluctuating source of income. I think, 
therefore, that it is right to treat the surplus as the 
outcome of financial conditions which cannot be relied 
upon to recur, and to apply it to non-recurring 
purposes. 9,867,000 was given to the , Provincial 
Governments for sanitation, research in hygiene, 
improvements in communications, and improvements in 
agriculture. The remainder of the surplus of a little 
over £3,000,000 went to the reduction of debt. At the 
close of the year there was in existence £11,166,300 
of temporary debt—India bills, India bonds, and 
debenture bonds—for which the general liability was 
assumed by the Secretary of State when he purchased 
the railways or terminated the contracts of companies. 
Provision has been made to pay off during 1912-13 out 
of the large balances in hand, including the surplus I 
have just mentioned, the £4,500,000 worth of Indian bills 
outstanding and the £1,977,600 of bonds which mature 
during the year. So there will thus be left* out of this 
large temporary debt only a little over £4,500,000. I do 
not think I need stop to labour the general theoretical 
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advantages of reducing so large an amount of debt,, 
but, of course, the more India can free herself in pros¬ 
perous times from floating debt in London the better 
she is in a position to call on the London market irt 
times of difficulty. 


The Future. 

Now I turn to the future. The Indian revenue for' 
1912-13 is estimated at ^53,442,400. The net expendi¬ 
ture is estimated at ^51,964,000, and the surplus is 
estimated therefore at £L,478,300. The latest telegram 
we have received from India concerning the monsoon 
gives a summary that the present conditions and pros¬ 
pects are almost universally good, but the House will 
not be surprised, after what I have said, to hear the- 
warning that a continuance of such prospects depends 
very largely on favourable late rains. The receipts in 
the new Estimate under most of the chief heads of 
revenue, such as forests, salt, stamps, Excise and Cus¬ 
toms, railways and irrigation, are taken at a somewhat 
higher figure than in the Budget of last year to allow 
for normal expansion. The estimate of the price of 
opium, having regard to the difficulty of forecasting 
the course of this exceptionally speculative commodity 
is the same as in the budget for last year, with allow¬ 
ances made for a reduction ip the quantity sold. 
Under the head of general administration there is a 
reduction compared with last year of ^673,200, which 
was expended last year in the civil expenditure on the 
Royal visit to India, and there is a similar reduction in 
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the military services of £307,000. The largest increase 
in next year’s budget is that of £760,000 for education. 
(Hear, hear.) For 1911-12 the amount provided was 
.£2,094,000. In 1912-13 the amount is £2,855,000. 
There is also an increase of £400,000 on medical 
services, £333,000 is allocated to waterworks and 
drainage schemes, and £80,000 for medical research,, 
including the equipment of research laboratories and 
the establishment of a tropical school of medicine. Of 
course, the House will see that the surplus for which 
we have budgetted is abnormally large. In a normal 
year the natural course would be to use at least a part 
of the surplus for the reduction of taxation or, perhaps, 
for increasing administrative expenses. But, in this 
year, neither of those courses was possible. The 
revenue derived from the sale of opium to China will 
shortly disappear, both because it is a source of revenue 
which I think neither India nor Great Britain desires to 
continue to have—( hear , hear )—and partly because of 
our international agreements. The surplus, therefore,, 
is going to be retained in order to reduce the amount 
to be borrowed on capital expenditure on railways,, 
irrigation works, and the building of the new Delhi. 

The New Delhi. 

I want now to make a short diversion and say- 
something about the new city of Delhi- The site 
which has been recommended by the Expert Com¬ 
mittee, which has returned to this country, lies, 
to the south-west of the modern city of Delhi 
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the Kutab Road and the Aravelli Ridge. 
The area stands high, commands a wide prospect which 
includes the existing city of Delhi, and the ground is 
virgin soil because the man-worn sites of the early 
•occupation lie, I understand, nearer the river and due 
south of Delhi. The drainage problem is simplified by 
the ample fall of the ground towards the river, and 
although no plan for the laying out of the city has as 
yet been finally decided upon, I think it is safe to say 
that the present intention is that a belt of park not less 
than a thousand yards in width should intervene bet¬ 
ween the walls of old Delhi and the new capital, and 
that this park will probably be extended to envelop the 
•entire sile at the eastern boundary, where will lie 
probably the bazaar and the quarters of the English and 
Indian Government servants. The distance from the 
new Government House to the Jama Musjid will be 
about three miles to the south-west, and between the 
two will lie the Government offices for the adminis¬ 
tration of the old and the new city of Delhi. The 
military cantonments will be to the west of the 
Aravelli Ridge* where I understand, there is much 
available and suitable land. I have only to add that 
at the earliest possible moment the report of the com¬ 
mittee and the plans will be exhibited in the tea room. 
On the site I have described it is hoped there will 
grow up the heart of India, on the site of what I 
think may be described as its most ancient capital, at 
its most convenient raihvay centre, the enduring British 
seat of Government, firmly planted, I believe, in the 
affections of those for whom it labours. 
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The estimated cost of the new capital is put at 
4,000,000. The Government scheduled under the- 
Land Acquisition Act a very large area round Delhi, so 
that they are able to acquire the land they want at the 
price it was worth before the Durbar announcement.. 
The buildings which will be a public charge are the 
Viceroy's residence, the Government offices, a place of 
meeting for the Imperial Legislative Council, and 
offices for the municipal administration and the 
cantonments. If residences for other individuals are 
constructed in the first instance at the cost of public 
revenue, a rent will be charged to the occupants. The 
architects for the various Government enterprises have 
not yet been chosen, but efforts will be made by 
competition to obtain a wide field of selection. I arm 
afraid I cannot give at present any revised estimate. 
Lord Hardinge, in his speech to the Council on March 
25, expressed considerable confidence that the estimate 
would be found to be sufficient. I can only say this 
provisional estimate has been framed after considering 
the cost of lighting, road-making, drainage, and com¬ 
paring it with the similar cost for places like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, and making allowance for the 
fact that there will be little or no clearing. We do not 
intend to build streets of private dwellings and shops,, 
but we intend to allow other people to build private 
dwellings and shops in harmony with the general 
plan; and, although, of course, nothing definite 
can be said, I really do not anticipate that this new 
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Delhi will, in the long run, prove to be a very serious 
burden upon the finances of the country. 


Finding the Money. 

How are we going to find this money ? When 
Government offices and buildings are required in India 
the usual practice is to find them oat of current revenue ; 
but, in view of the magnitude of the Delhi scheme, it 
is proposed to adopt a different method of providing 
the money, and in this case to treat the outlay as capital 
expenditure and to meet it partly from loans and partly 
from revenue surpluses as they may arise. I think it 
is the same principle which is now adopted in this 
country, as a rule, whenever public buildings are to be 
built. If new taxation were going to be imposed for 
the purpose of producing a surplus for use in Delhi, or 
if a remission was going to be refused because we 
wanted to provide a surplus, or if money was going to 
be withheld from administrative needs because of this 
plan, there would be very much weight in the objection 
which has been raised in India. But there is no idea 
of creating a surplus in any of these ways. New tax¬ 
ation is not introduced in India except to meet a deficit 
or a prospective deficit in current revenue, and the fact 
that the expenditure on Delhi is to be treated as capital 
•expenditure will prevent it from contributing towards a 
deficit in current revenue, and there is no intention or 
prospect that the building of Delhi will [prevent a re¬ 
mission of taxation, because the probability is that it 
will be built in a time when revenue from Chinese 
opium is disappearing and when no prudent man in 
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India and no Government of India would ever recom¬ 
mend the remission of taxation which it would be 
certain to have to re-impose at the end of that time. 
Undoubtedly the expenditure on Delhi, so far as it is 
met from surpluses, will lessen the amount available 
for objects which arc paid for from revenue generally. 
But it is equally true, in view of the limited amount 
which can be borrowed in any given year, that, if we 
met it from loans entirely, it would lessen the amount 
which could be spent on equally important work in 
connection with such subjects as railways and irriga¬ 
tion. To meet the whole expenditure from loans 
would involve the possibility of so restricting the 
expenditure on these latter objects as to diminish 
India's prosperity in time of plenty and her security 
against suffering in bad seasons. Therefore, I contend 
the task before the Government, when once it had 
come to the conclusion that the change of capital was 
a measure of such importance as to justify the expendi¬ 
ture involved, was to survey the field of administration 
as a whole and adopt a financial scheme which seemed 
likely to be the least onerous to the interests concerned. 
We believe that the plan we have adopted of using a 
variety of resources, instead of relying upon one, is the 
plan best calculated to achieve this object. The vindi¬ 
cation of the decision will have to be looked for in the 
way in which it is carried into effect year by year while 
the expenditure on the new buildings is in progress, 
lhe Government of India will have to submit each 
year to the criticism of the Legislative Council and of 
arliament as to the way in which it co-ordinates the 
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claims of Delhi with the other claims on its resources. 

I do not think that, having regard to its commitments, 
and its pledges, it is likely to allow the claims of Delhi 
to obscure its other responsibilities or to impede their 
fulfilment. 

A New Chapter in Indian History. ■ 

I want now to ask the House to listen to a few more- 
general statements. Two years ago I discussed, 
generally the political position of India and what I 
conceived to be the lines on which it could best be 
governed ; and last year I dealt at some length with 
the social conditions and development of the country, 
and tried to explain how political development must 
be contingent upon social development. The three 
contentions which I tried to establish last ye^r and the: 
year before were, first, that it is possible to distinguish, 
and segregate legitimate aspirations for advancement, 
from sedition ; secondly, that political institutions, 
cannot be imported advantageously from one country 
to another unless they are the resultant of similar 
social organisations, and that it is towards improved- 
social conditions rather than change of political, 
institutions that our attention and the attention of 
Indians should be turned ; and, thirdly, that there are. 
striking analogies in the history of India under British 
rule and the history of a European country, although, 
this chapter of the history of India has been shorter,, 
because it is governed and created by men who have 
inherited the results of European and British develop¬ 
ment. I want to resist the temptation of going over 
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ground again. I cannot help thinking that with 
the passage of the Reform Act of 1909 a chapter of 
Indian history was closed and a new chapter was 
opened. 1 do not believe that India has yet discovered 
what possibilities there are without alteration of statute, 
without any new political demand, in the great reforms 
which will be for ever associated in the history of India 
with the name of Lord Morley. (Cheers.) 


The Indian Student in London. 

I want this year to devote my attention to the one 
problem which I believe underlies all other problems 
in India, which I think is the keystone of progress and 
the keystone of the development of social conditions, 
and of, eventually, the improvement of political 
conditions—namely, education. It has two branches 
—education in this country and education in India. 
Those interested in India must never lose sight of the 
increasing army of those who come over to England 
and benefit by our educational facilities, and who 
present a very serious problem. The facilities which 
we offer here are often purchased at an exorbitant 
price, and I think it is difficult for Indians to estimate 
them at their real value. It may well be that the 
solution of some of the difficulties presented by them 
may be found by providing better facilities for 
education in India itself. If this were done—if the Indian 
doctor, the Indian barrister, the Indian aspirant to an 
unprejudiced share in the Government of his own 
country, were to obtain an adequate training in his own 
country, I venture to say that many a parent would be 
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\d anxiety and worry, many an Indian would be 
saved bitterness and disappointment, and perhaps the 
financial disaster attendant upon a journey to England. 
But whilst they are over here, in search of what the 
heart of the Empire can give them, it is our duty and 
part of our responsibility for the good Government of 
India to welcome and to help our Indian fellow-subjects 
to the best of our ability. 


The Englishman’s Duty. 

Let me say first of all how difficult it is to interest 
men and and women in this country in Indian 
problems. Is it too much to hope that when the 
problems come to their very door they will respond to 
the invitation which in all humility I make to them to 
show some hospitality to our Indian fellow-subjects ? 
All men and women who show this hospitality to our 
Indian visitors are doing an Imperial work of the 
utmost value to the Empire. Nothing could be more 
valuable than for English men and women in particular, 
to afford opportunities to Indians of learning something 
of English homes. I do not want to go into details, 
but I want to assure the House that I have had ample 
and lasting proof of the serious consequences of allow¬ 
ing Indian students to believe that the majority of the 
women with whom they come most easily in contact 
in the lonely lives they lead in lodging-houses are 
typical of English womanhood. May I say a word to 
undergraduates in our great Universities ? A respon¬ 
sibility of an exceptional kind falls upon them. 
Amongst those who go to our Universities, both Indian 
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are the future administrators of India, and 
5f we allow our Indian visitors to be segregated, isolated 
•or rudely treated, we are sowing seed which will sprout 
and fruit long after we have repented of the careless¬ 
ness which helped its germination. 

The Organisation at the India Office. 

I want to say something more now of the efforts the 
India Office are making to ensure that those who come 
to this country are looked after. It is not the first time 
the House has been asked to consider this question. 
The Master of Elibank, who preceded me at the India 
Office, "explained to the House in 1909 the measured 
which had been taken. The scheme has now been 
ln existence for three and a half years. So great a 
■measure of success has been achieved that the Secretary 
•of State feels himself justified in making a considerable 
•extension and development. I should like to give the 
House an idea of the work which Mr. Arnold, the 
head of the organisation, and his staff have been called 
'upon to perform. In the first place, a bureau of 
information has been created which provides infor¬ 
mation upon educational matters to Indian parents 
and students, keeps for students a record of suitable 
lodging-houses and of families that are ready to 
receive them, furnishes them with references' and 
certificates required by institutions which they wish 
■ o enter, serves as an intermediary between the Univer¬ 
sities and other academic bodies in cases where their 
regulations impose unintentional hardship on students 
rom India or do not harmonise with the system 
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reed in Indian Universities and colleges, issues ai 


handbook of information 


relating 


to academic and. 


technical education, the condition of life, the cost 
of living in different centres of the United Kingdom to- 
which Indian parents may wish to send their sons, and 
finally assists Indian students in this country with advice 
on matters social, financial, and educational, and. 
undertakes at the express wish of Indian parents the 
guardianship of their sons, sending to them from time 
to time periodical reports as to their progress and 
conduct. It is now calculated that this bureau is in. 
contact with 1,062 Indian students, or about 62 per 
cent, of the total number in this country. As regards- 
those of whom Mr. Arnold has undertaken the guard¬ 
ianship, let me give the figures :—In June, 1910, there- 
were 27 ; in March, 1911, 91; and in February last,. 
137. Between April, 1909, and June, 1910, the amount 
of remittances received on behalf of these students was. 
about £5,000 ; between July 1, 1910, and June 1, 1911, 
the amount was over £18,000. The educational adviser 
works in conjunction with the Board of Education in. 
finding suitable courses of instruction for technical 
students, and in regard to engineering he is assisted, 
.by an expert adviser. in^Mr. Campion. 


Mr. Mallet’s Appointment. 


I wish to say that the scheme inaugurated in 1909- 
has lully \ ustified its institution, and, secondly, that it. 
has grown far beyond the control of its original 
organisation. Mr. Arnold, to whose zeal, energy, and 
(devotioh I gladly take this opportunity of paying. 
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tribute, has with his assistants worked noblyto 
grapple with an ever-increasing rush of work. That 



a reorganisation is necessary is, I think, a justification 
of their work, for it is only by tactful management and 
the taking of infinite pains that the natural repugnance 
of students to placing themselves under control could 
be overcome and that the number to be dealt with has 
therefore increased. The first step which we have 
taken is to increase substantially the very insufficient 
salary upon which Mr. Arnold and his assistants are 
•doing their work. Then a secretary for Indian, 
students has been appointed at the India Office at a 
salary of ^1,000 a year. (Opposition cries of " Oh ! ”) 
As the House knows, we have been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Mr. Mallet. 


Mr. Peel : Is there a pension ? 

Mr. Montagu : There is a pension after ten years’ 
service if he is invalided ; and if he is not invalided 
when he retires at the age of 60 he gets a pension of 
one-eightieth of his salary for each year of service, 
together with a bonus of one-thirtieth of his salary for 
•each year of service. 


Mr. Peel : Is there any examination ? 

Mr. Montagu : No ; there is no examination of any 
•sort or kind. The position is not an easy one to fill. 
What is required is largely a knowledge of the conduct 
of a public office. I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying after the very short experience and opportunity 
we have had of judging Mr. Mallet’s work that it 
shows us to the full how glad we should be to welcome 
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as a colleague in this new and difficult work he 
has undertaken. 

Mr. Peel : Is a knowledge of any Indian language- 
required ? 

Mr. Montagu : No. Mr. Mallet is to be a link between 
the Secretary of State and the various organisations in 
India on the one hand, and in this country on the 
other hand, which have been formed and are being, 
formed for this important work. 

Mr. Keir Hardie : Was there no Indian available ?' 

Mr. Montagu : No, for the very important reason, 
that we desired to appoint one with knowledge of the 
working of an office. It was considered that the best, 
appointment that could be made was from Great Britain 
and not from India. 

Captain Faber : Has he any knowledge of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : So far as I am aware, not. Mr. 
Arnold will in future confine his attention to students 
in London. There are something like 800 of these at 
present, and the number will probably be increased. 
If he is to carry on the work with the same personal, 
attention as he has done in the past, we want to limit, 
his activities to the guardianship and care of Indian 
students in London. Mr. Mallet will organise and. 
keep in touch with similar organisations to that in 
Cromwell Road and which are being founded with the 
same object and on the same lines as those which 
have been so successful in London. In no University 
town at present is there any real satisfactory organisa¬ 
tion for looking after Indian students. We want at 
Oxford, Cambridge, the Scottish Universities, and the 
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centres, where Indians congregate for study, 
similar machinery to combat the sense of homelessness. 
Our hope is that each University which enrols Indian 
students may be willing to appoint an officer who 
will make it his duty to know and to help all the 
Indian students there, to give them information and 
assistance, and even to act as guardians. We believe 
that will be of great value to the University and of 
great value to the Empire. The Secretary of State is, 
of course, willing under the new scheme to assist finan¬ 
cially such efforts. Mr. Mallet will be in close relation 
to those local advisers and will help them in every way 
to organise their work and to induce others to co-operate 
with them and to assist them in communication with 
India. Communications are being carried on with 
the General Medical Council for more satisfactory 
regulations for Indian students who wish to study for 
the medical profession. Mr. Mallet will play an 
important part in this scheme. I wish to take this 
opportunity of expressing publicly the thanks of the 
Secretary of State for the courtesy and consideration 
with which these bodies have met his suggestions. I 
may add that there is no intention of abolishing the 
position of Indian assistant at Cromwell Road 
which was formerly held by Dr. Ray and the 
selection of a successor to Dr. Ray is now under con¬ 
sideration. I come to another branch of this subject. 
Indian students in recent years have come over to this 
country for industrial and technical study. A few of 
them—about ten every year—come at the cost of the 
Indian Government. Others are sent by patriotic 
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and others come at their own expense. Some 
doubt was expressed as to the value of the training they 
get, and the Secretary of State has appointed a com¬ 
mittee to enquire into the matter, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Theodore Morison. The committee has not 
yet reported, but I understand all the members are 
agreed as to the importance of practical training. The 
university or technological school can teach science 
and its application to industry, but it cannot make a 
man an engineer, a tanner, or a manufacturer. He 
can only learn the industry by practical experience in a 
business concern which is run for profit, and I am 
afraid that Indian students find some difficulty in get¬ 
ting the practical experience which they need in a con¬ 
cern run for profit as a complement to their theoretical 
knowledge. Our colleges and Universities are open to 
them on the same terms as to Englishmen, but in some 
industries at least they meet with great reluctance to 
admit them. This is a state of things which fills me 
with concern. India is going to develop great indus¬ 
tries and her young men are going to learn how to 
direct them. It is not a development which we should 
want to prevent or could prevent if we wanted. If 
Indian students cannot learn from manufacturers here 
they will go to foreign countries for the purpose, and 
on their return to India they will send orders for 
machinery and equipment to those countries. That 
seems to me a matter of such great importance that I 
invite the attention to it of members of the House who 
are interested in great industrial concerns. 

Mr. MacCalluM Scott : Has the Government 
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considered the adoption of the practice of the Japanese 
'Government when giving out contracts of stipulating 
for a certain number of apprentices being employed ? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think that I can say any¬ 
thing about that, beyond that I am sure that it is one 
■of the things which the Committee will consider. They 
have not yet made their Report. Then the question 
Intrudes itself : Why do so many Indian students come 
to this country ? And the explanation is largely to be 
.found in the fact that we have not provided comparable 
facilities in their own country, and therefore compel 
•them to come over, at whatever cost, to obtain the 
fullest opportunities for useful careers. 


The Educational Problem. 


And so I come to another important aspect of the 
■question—the question of improved education in India. 
It is not an easy subject. In this country the bulk of 
■the population is in large towns, where it is possible to 
■equip schools which can always be supplied with a full 
■contingent of pupils who can be trained with efficiency 
and economy of effort. But in India over 90 per cent, 
•of the population live in villages, and most of them are 
very small villages indeed. It is almost impossible to 
select a figure in connection with this subject in India 
which is not almost startling. There are over 600,000 
villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants, and these vill¬ 
ages include more than half the total population. This 
■distribution makes it enormously costly to bring educa¬ 
tional facilities within the reach of every child of. 
school-going age. In addition to this there is the 
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i; distrust of parents, some of whom wish merely to train 

' their children as retail petty traders, and consider that 
the primary school curriculum is superfluous. Some: 
parents among the present population are unable to see 
that schooling does any good, while it certainly with¬ 
draws the children from helping to look after the cattle.. 
The school committees who manage the public 
schools have been described in one province as- 
“ varying between enthusiasm, toleration, and hostility.” 
Sometimes we have the Western idea that schooling 
will raise the village boy above his* station or make 
him unwilling to accept the old rate of wages. Much 
of the education, given up to the present has been of 
an unpractical nature. The boy was for a few hours a 
day taken mentally out of the world in which he; 
passed his life and taught by rote what were to him. 
utterly useless facts, such as the names of British, 
possessions in Africa. If you do not know whether 
Africa is a hundred or a hundred thousand miles- 
away from your village it is not of much interest to- 
you to learn the exact political status of Sierra Leone. 
But, of course, it is much less troublesome to ali 
parties concerned to teach a boy to learn by heart 
what a “ cape” or a “ bay” is than to go with him to 
the nearest stream or lake and show him in miniature 
exactly what the objects are. Then caste presents 
some difficulty. I do not want to overrate it, because 
I believe that among the castes and classes who can. 
read freely caste prejudices bulk less largely than in 
the West. The description of a school in a Hindu 
village often reminds me of the description of a 
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tish village school in the eighteenth century where 
e sons of the laird and the ploughman sat side by 
side and thought no harm of it. But when we reach 
the gulf which separates the higher castes from the 
depressed castes, whose touch is regarded as pollution,, 
we find ourselves in very deep waters indeed, and the 
question of the depressed classes constitutes one of the 
very serious difficulties in the way of universal primary 
education. 


The Scarcity of Teachers. 

There are very great difficulties also in connection 
with the supply of properly trained teachers. The 
market value of a primary schoolmaster, if he is 
technically qualified, but untrained—that is, if he has 
certificates but has not passed through a normal 
school—may be as low as eight rupees per month.. 
The average wage of a primary schoolmaster in 1907 
was £6 13s. id. a year. The supply of qualified 
teachers for vernacular schools, even with increase of 
pay, is scanty at present. Any man who knows- 
English is reluctant to become a purely vernacular 
teacher and prefers the Provincial Civil Sendee, which 
he finds far more lucrative than the Education Depart¬ 
ment. And when one reflects upon the enormous 
share taken by women teachers in this country and 
America in education in primary schools one realises 
the difficulty of getting sufficient teachers in a country 
where women teachers cannot be employed except for 
female education. 1 hen, again, there is the question 
ol inadequate buildings. We do not want elaborate 
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gs ancl furniture jn schools in India, but in the 
case of schools under private management, which are 
^three-fourths of the total number, it is the custom for 
classes to be held in verandahs lent for the purpose, 
■or in the master’s own dwelling house, or in any other 
place that can be obtained. I mention these difficul¬ 
ties only that the House may realise the magnitude of 
the task before us, but I do not think that the 
•difficulties afford any excuse for apathy or 
indifference. On the contrary, they should only 
serve as an incentive to greater activity. 


The Policy of the Government. 


fhe only question we have to decide now is the 
•direction this activity should take. The House will 
have heard of the proposals associated with the name 
•of that eminent Indian educationist, Mr. Gokhale, who 
has introduced a Bill for what I may describe shortly 
■as free compulsory primary education on a permissive 
basis. What I mean by that is that the education is 
to be free and compulsory where under certain condi¬ 
tions the local authority choose to apply it. He 
•estimates that the cost of his proposal will ultimately 
be about 3£ million pounds. We are inclined to 
believe that that is a sanguine estimate. I hope Mr. 
‘Gokhale and those who sympathise with him will never 
-misunderstand me when I urge a quality always 
irksome to self-sacrificing reformers like himself—the 
•quality of patience. He thinks that primary education 
as it exists at present in India is sufficiently valuable to 
force it on the whole school-going population of India 
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as possible. We do not. Universal and 
must come in India, as it has come in all 


other countries, but the time is not yet. I am confident 
that the Government of India has a policy dictated for 
the present by the same hopes and aims as the hopes- 
and aims of Mr. Gokhale's Bill which will produce for 
the moment a better result. We have no hostility 
towards the principles which inspire his Bill. We and 
he together are working for the same end, the breaking 
down of illiteracy in India. No one who knows any¬ 
thing about the matter can deny that his energy and 
his speeches have helped us to create the public opinion,, 
without which our activity would be useless, but we 
believe that the greatest expansion of education can be 
secured not by making it free or compulsory at the- 
present moment, but by the improvement and the multi¬ 
plication of the schools. In the Bomby Presidency it 
is roughly calculated that there are 100,000 children, 
whose parents would willingly send them to school 
to-day if there were schools to send them to. And the- 
same story is told about other provinces, where it has 
been demonstrated that the surest way of increasing the- 
school attendance is to increase the number of schools. 
And with regard to compulsion, the case is even stronger.. 
Compulsion really can only be worked where educa¬ 
tion is popular, and where, therefore, the need of put¬ 
ting compulsion into force would not show itself to the. 
very large bulk of the population. There is not much 
use in applying it to resentful districts. 

There is not much to be hoped from compulsion 
unless it is largely effective, and how much unrest and. 
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Dance a really effective measure for making 
"primary education compulsory would create it is not 
•difficult to imagine. In the Native State of Baroda, 
where education has been made compulsory, the fines 
for non-attendance amount to 60,000 rupees per year. 
This figure gives an incidence per head of the popula¬ 
tion which is double the incidence of the fees charged 
in elementary schools in India. Yet what is the result ? 
The percentage of literacy among the males in Baroda 
after five years of free and compulsory education is 
17-5. In the adjacent British district of Broach, where 
education is neither free nor compulsory, the percent¬ 
age of literacy, is 27-4. I should like to read to the 
House the language of a leading Indian chief, the 
Raja of Rajpipla, a State in the Bombay Presidency. 
He is a progressive Chief, who takes a keen interest in 
his State, and has done much to advance education in 
it. He used only recently the following words 
“Make primary education as free as you choose ; add 
as many further inducements as you can ; but do not 
make it compulsory. In the case of the most advanced 
classes it is absolutely unnecessary, and would serve 
■only to create irritation. In the case of the poor ‘back¬ 
ward classes,’ it would inflict harm where good was 
meant, would subject them to great harassment, would 
be positively cruel and unjust, and would be deeply 
though silently resented as such.” 

What is our alternative plan ? We have already, I 
would point out, made a considerable step in the 
direction of free primary education. Primary schools 
for girls generally charge no fees. Primary education 
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soys is free in certain provinces. No fees are 
•charged in the monastery schools of Burma. The 
sons of agriculturists in the Punjab and in certain 
•districts ot the United Provinces pay no fees. Primary 
education has been made free in the frontier provinces 
of Assam, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier. 
There are arrangements in other provinces giving pri¬ 
mary education without charge to backward sections of 
.the community, with the result that from one-fifth to a 
third of the boys already receive free education. Let 
me tell the House something of the progress made in 
•the last ten years. In 1901 Lord Curzon dealt with the 
subject with characteristic candour. He declared that 
M he could not be satisfied with a state of things in 


which four villages out of five are without a school, 
.and three boys out of four grow up without education 
and one girl in forty only attended school.” During 
the last ten years there has been an increase of 22 per 
cent, in the number of schools and 44 per cent, in the 
number of scholars, and to-day there are 4,500,000 
boys and 866,000 girls receiving primary education in 
120,000 schools. During the last four years there has 
been an increase of about 240,000 boys per annum 
attending school, but, while 15 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion is of school-going age, of that population only 4 
per cent, of the boys and 7 per cent, of the girls are at 
school. The educational grant of ^330,000 a year 
announced at the Delhi Durbar is to be spent mainly 
■on primary education, and is but a prelude to a much 
more extensive programme. The programme which 
vve hope to work up in time is as follows :—We 
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.cu^tre to increase the total number of primary schools 
by 90,000, or 75 per cent., and to double the school¬ 
going population. The cost of the new schools will 
be £25 each per .year, and they will be placed in 
villages and other centres of population which are at 
present without schools. We are going to improve the 
existing schools, which now only cost about £10 a 
year ; the cost of these will probably have to be 
doubled. 

Lord Ronaldshay ; In what period ? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot give the period. As I am 
going on to say, it must take some considerable time. 
But this is the. programme which we propose at once 
to set ourseleves to work on. We want to improve the 
teaching given in the schools, and make it practical, 
popular, and instructive, and for that purpose we have- 
got to improve the teaching. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Up to what sort of grant would you 
work ? 

Mr. Montagu : The additional expenditure this year- 
is .£750,000. I cannot give figures for a longer periods 

Mr. Wyndham : Is the balance of .£1,000,000 of 
increased expenditure for education going to higher 
education ? 

Mr. MONTAGU : It includes both higher and primary- 
education. 

Mr. Wyndham : And that is comprised in the- 
million ? 

Mr. Montagu : No; three-quarters of a million is- 
the amount this year, both for higher education and 
primary education. As I said, we must make the 
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education attractive, and therefore we want a larger 
supply ot better-equipped teachers. We hope to lay 
down the rule that they shall have passed at least the 
upper primary school standard, that there shall be at 
least one teacher to every 50 scholars, that the pay shall 
begin at least with 12 rupees a month, and that there 
shall be better prospects for teachers by grading and 
instituting a provident fund or pension system. These 
two items of improvement and extension will involve a 
very large expenditure, and the recurring expense of 
these schools will be by no means the only charge on 
the Indian Treasury. There must be heavy initial 
expenditure for buildings and equipment. More serious 
and more costly will be the training of the teachers 
which the schools will absorb. I want to ask the 
House to remember that a considerable space of 
time must elapse before these hopes can be realised. 
The financial problems which these educational ideas 
involve are obvious to every one. What is not so clear¬ 
ly obvious is that, even if the money were now in hand, 
it could not immediately be spent. The Government 
of India is satisfied that, at the present moment, an in¬ 
creased salary would not bring forth any considerable 
increase of competent teachers. Trained men do not 
exist in sufficient numbers for the existing schools, and 
therefore the only way in which the problem can be 
dealt with is to call them into existence. 

Higher Education. 

Let us turn our attention for a moment to higher 
education. I want, if I may, to draw the attention of 
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ffie House to the importance of this subject. May I 
venture on an analog } 7 between the conditions of India 
to-day and of Europe in the Middle Ages ? I do not 
want to press the parallel beyond this point, that we 
have a series of large countries, each with its own 
vernacular speech (or, perhaps, more than one verna¬ 
cular), brought into an intellectual commonwealth by 
the use for purposes of higher education of a language 
which is not a native vernacular. Any Englishman, 
Frenchman, or German who proceeded to higher 
studies in the Middle Ages learnt to write and to speak 
Latin, the language of law, of science, and of politics. 
In India, to-day, the man who would serve the State 
in the higher departments of law, or science, or politics 
must learn English. Of course the parallel breaks 
down at this point, because English is not to India, as 
Latin was to Europe, the language of religion. It is, 
as Latin was not, the language of business and interna¬ 
tional commerce. Further, English is a living tongue, 
whereas Latin was not then a live one. Possibly my 
comparison may seem fanciful, but I make it for this 
reason. Very few of us, I think, stop to consider what 
it really means when we find Indian gentlemen taking 
high honours at their English University, passing 
competitive examinations in this country, or making 
admirable speeches in the Legislative Councils. I would 
like to ask how many Oxford or Cambridge graduates 
capable of turning English literature into the most 
excellent Latin prose, how many cultured Englishmen 
who can read German with ease, would be prepared to 
learn higher mathematics and write mathematical or 
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theses in German, or to sit down in an 
'examination room and answer questions on Indian 
history in Latin ? How many of us would be prepared 
to conduct our debates in this Chamber in any foreign 
language which we were supposed to have learned 
when we left school ? That is precisely the achieve¬ 
ment of many Indian gentlemen to-day. When we 
•admit and deplore the manifest shortcomings of Indian 
secondary education, we forget that each of the 
pupils whom we so often hear of as being prepared by 
a process of cramming, has not only had to acquire 
the English language, which differs fundamentally 
from his own in structure, in spirit and in syntax, 
but has got to acquire all the other advanced 
knowledge through the medium of English. I think 
it is too often forgotten that this sort of thing 
is very typical in India, the sort of thing 
described by one member in a recent speech 
in the Viceroy's Council, a speech which, in point 
of form, might well serve as a model to many of us 
here, and in which he said : “ That he received the 
elements of education sitting on the floor of the primary 
school, confronting a wooden board, covered with red 
powder, and with a piece of stick with which to write 
vernacular letters." 

We propose in secondary education to extend our 
model schools where required, and not to replace 
private or aided schools, but to co-operate with them 
and set an example of standard. Only graduates will 
be employed as teachers. It is hoped to establish a 
graded service with salaries of from 40 to 400 rupees a 
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We want to establish a school course complete- 
in itself, with a curriculum comparable to a school’ 
course on the modem side of an English public school, 
giving manual training and science teaching. There is- 
to be an increased grant to privately-managed schools, 
and we want to provide proper hostel accommodation- 
I come now to the Universities. Mr. Balfour exposed’ 
the difficulty of the Indian University system with, if I 
may say so, admirable lucidity. to the Congress of 
Universities. The words he used were these :—“ How- 
are you going to diminish the shock- which the sudden 
invasion of a wholly alien learning -must have on the 
cultured society of the East ? A catastrophic change 
in the environment of an organism is sure to inflict 
great injury upon the organism, perhaps destroy it 
altogether. In the East we are compelled to be- 
catastrophic. It is impossible to graft by a gradual 
process in the East what we have got by a gradual 
process in the West." And so we have the complaint 
that our Indian University teaching has undermined 
religions, has weakened the restraint of ancient customs,, 
and has destroyed that reverence for authority which 
Was one of the attributes of Indian character. How can 
we combat these things ? We believe that the dangers 
■of catastrophic change can be mitigated by adopting 
in India that part of the English system of education 
which has, so far as the Universities are concerned,, 
proved most successful in moulding character. Char¬ 
acter is not trained by lectures or taught by text-books. 
It forms but a small part of the work in the class-rooms. 
But it has arisen, as it were, accidentally, as a by- 
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of our residential schools and old Universities. 
Young men in their association together evolve certain 
Tules of conduct which they impress on each other, and 
which we speak of as the tone or tradition of the 
^school or college. There is evidence to show that in 
residential colleges in India traditions comparable to 
•those in our own public schools spring into existence 
and stamp their indelible impression upon the young 
.men who go there. The formative influence of the 
residential college can be stimulated by the presence of 
■English masters and professors who have been trained 


•in the same system in their own country, and who 
dknow how much can be done by example and how 
little by homily. It is this side of University 
•education which we propose to develop in India. We 
■have allotted large grants for building hostels and 
hoarding houses attached to colleges. We are finding 
■money for libraries in connection with the colleges ; 
we desire to develop existing Universities by the crea¬ 
tion of chairs in different branches of post-graduate 
research, and we propose to increase the aid to private 
colleges. The Universities of India have hitherto been 
of a federal or affiliating type. At their first inception 
they were little more than boards constituted for the 
purpose of holding examinations, and for these exam¬ 
inations students were prepared at a great number of 
institutions scattered over a wide area. As the Univer¬ 
sities were only examining boards they could only re¬ 
cognise merit shown in the examinations. The training 
°f character and other valuable by-proclucts of 
collegiate life could not be recognised or encouraged. 
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wersities of this type came into existence in England 
in the last century, but after a short experience the 
type has been generally condemned, and the recent 
tendency has been for the federal University to be dis¬ 
solved and for the constituent college to become 
independent Universities. It is upon such lines that 
the Government of India is directing the construction 
of the Indian Universities. The first step was taken in, 
1904, when the area within which each University could 
exercise the power of affiliation was demarcated. The 
next step will be to reduce the area over which eachi 
University exercises jurisdiction ; but where college is 
adequately staffed and equipped,and where it has shown 
a capacity to attract to itself students from a distance,that 
college will be elevated to the dignity of a University and 
will be given the power of conferring degrees upon the 
students who have been trained within its walls. Such 
Universities will be local and residential in the fullest 
sense of the term. They will, it is hoped, develop' 
traditions of their own and become centres of learnings 
The Government of India have expressed a wish to- 
create a University of this type in Dacca, and corres¬ 
pondence is passing between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State upon giving a similar status 
to the college at Aligarh. It is probable that Univer¬ 
sities of a similar type will shortly follow at Benares, 
and Rangoon. (Hear, hear.) 


The Development of Technical Education. 

Then, of course, there must be side by side with this 
extension of liberal University education an increase of 
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education. Technical education is to be 
developed. A technicological institute at Cawnpore 
has been sanctioned in accordance . with the recom¬ 
mendations of Sir John Hewett, who has done so much 
in the cause of technical education in India. I may 
say, generally, that technical education is to be 
advanced all over India. (Hear, hear.) This must 
serve as a summary of the educational efforts which 
the Government of India is making in all directions. I 
have attempted to show that we are extending our 
educational facilities in that country. We are making 
a courageous and sustained effort to break down 
illiteracy in primary education. We are leading the 
way towards the recognition of a higher standard of 
efficiency in secondary education by the establishment 
of model Government schools. We are spending large 
sums upon the provision of well-equipped hostels 
attached both to schools and to colleges and promoting 
the growth of a healthy residential system. We are 
trying to mitigate the evils of wholesale examination by 
the contraction of the area over which each University 
enjoys jurisdiction, and to establish a new type of 
University which may develop into a genuine home 
of learning. (Hear, hear.) At the same time, we 
are developing industrial and technological educa¬ 
tion. I say confidently that that is a record of which 
any Government may be proud and a programme to 
which the House can confidently look forward. (Hear, 
hear.) If the educational ideal which we have in mind 
is realised we will have laid the foundation of a national 
system ot education by a network of really valuable 
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ools, colleges, and Universities, so that facilities will 
be opened to Indians to qualify themselves in their 
own country for the highest positions in every walk in 
life. 


Opportunities for Indians. 

The problem before us when we have educated 
Indians is to give them the fullest opportunity in the 
Government of their own country to exercise the 
advantages which they have acquired by training and 
by education. How are we going to remove avoidable 
disabilities under which Indians labour while promot¬ 
ing the efficiency of the public services generally ? 
Those who desire reform in the Indian service will 
welcome the appointment by His Majesty of a Royal 
Commission of which the House has heard. There 
are many questions, a solution of which is confidently 
asserted by some to be as confidently refuted by others, 
and which will never be properly solved until we have 
an authoritative pronouncement on them. I want to 
justify the appointment of this Royal Commission, but 
I want most carefully, i n what follows, to avoid the 
expression of any opinion lest it might be considered 
to be the opinion of the Government, upon whose 
behalf I speak this afternoon. Sir Charles Aitchison’s 
Public Service Commission reported at the end of 
1887, and final orders were published on its recommend¬ 
ation in 1891. Accepting, as I do, the supposition 
that those orders were the best possible orders that 
could have been passed at that time, he would be a 
bold man who would say, having regard to the 
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Velppment of India during the past twenty yean 
laf there is now no necessity for any development 
•of the system which owes its results to Sir Charles 
Aitchison's Commission. Many points remain, and 
some directly result from the orders which were based 
upon that Commissioner's report which have given rise 
•(it is not an exaggeration to say) to grave discontent 
inside and outside the services concerned. 

First of all, there is the Indian Civil Service. A 
competitive examination at the moment lays the way 
•open for a choice between the home and the Indian 
Civil Service, and those who choose the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice have a year’s probation at home before they go out 
to do the varied administrative, executive, and judicial 
work, the success of which is, I think, the marvel of the 
whole world, and a source of continued pride to the 
people of Great Britain. I do not think that I shall be 
•accused of optimism when I express the confident 
belief that the innate power of well-ordered administra¬ 
tion and prompt decisive action, which seems to me to 
be the characteristic of the British race and perhaps of 
no other, will never fail. Bur more than that is 
wanted,—humanity, capacity to deal with men, 
statesmanship, and, above all, that quality which is 
■increasingly wanted as the keynote of British rule in 
India—sympathy. The Indians with whom the young 
Indian Civil servant comes into contact will be better 
•educated, with a wider knowledge of other countries 
and of the world as the years go by. As we improve 
•our system of education, and as we increase our 
capacity for the expression of popular opinion, 
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Indians come over to this country, not 
Jovernment students, not only Indian princes, but 
zemindars and merchants, and travel in Europe,, 
learning of England at its best and at its worst, it 
becomes all the more important that we should 
not risk any deterioration of our sendee, but 
that we should give to India, as we have un¬ 
doubtedly done in the past, the very best material 
we can. 

It is obvious that to open both the Home and 
Indian Civil Services to one examination gives us a. 
wider choice, because it gives to the candidate a 
choice of profession when he passes the examination,, 
but it will be for the Commission to consider how far 
nowadays it results in our getting only the “ leavings” 
of the Home Civil Service, and how far further an 
examination, which can admittedly be passed by 
unaided cramming, is the best possible way of securing 
our Indian Civil servants. I do not know, and it 
would be improper for me to express an opinion, but. 
this is for the Commission to consider, and there are- 
many other questions which suggest themselves. Is 
the year’s probation long enough ? Is it spent to the- 
best possible advantage under our present system ?' 
Do we get our young men at an age when they are too 
old to adapt themselves to the life they have to lead,, 
or, on the contrary, are they too young for the 
responsibilities which they have to bear ? Ought not 
the training they receive to be supplemented by more 
intimate knowledge of our legal procedure in 
this country ? Might not certain difficulties of our 
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in judicial system be overcome by some such 
means as these ? 


Sir J. D. Rees : Will this Commission deal with the. 
manner in which Barrister Judges are appointed to the- 
public service ? 

Mr. Montagu : After this attempt to justify the 
appointment of the Commission I intend to read to the 
House the terms of reference and the personnel of the 
Commission. Then again there is the position of the 
Indians in the Civil Service. The door to the Indian 
Civil Service is at present only to be found in this 
country, and this is one of the reasons why Indians 
come over here. It has been suggested that the 
examination for the Indian Civil Service should be 
held here and simultaneously in India, or, that if 
another process is adopted for selecting Civil servants 
that the same process should be gone through in India 
as is gone through here. It has been answered that it. 
would be impossible under such a system to ensure- 
the same status and the same standard in India as we 
require here. And when the service has been recruited 
is the door to promotion open as widely as possible to 
men of all races in the best possible way ? Are the 
rules of pay and of pensions suitable or incapable of 
improvement? Is it right that Indians should not. 
subscribe to the Family Fund ? There is then the 
Indian Medical Service which is only recruited in this 
country. Is the training which is possible for Indians 
in their own country of such value as to warrant us 
opening the door to Indians in their own country ?' 
Does the existence of an Indian Medical Service prevent. 
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growth of an independent medical profession ? 
Would it be right to open the doors of the Indian 
'Civil Service and of the Indian Medical Service to 
-subjects of Fuedatory States ? All these problems 
present themselves again and again to those who have 
-to do with administration in India. 

We come then to the other services. The House is 
familiar with the division into Provincial and Imperial 
■Sendees. Roughly and generally the Imperial Service 
is recruited in England, and the Provincial Sendee is 
recruited in India. The Imperial Service has preserved 
for it the higher superior appointments, and the Provin¬ 
cial Sendee fills the higher subordinate appointments, 
while the lower appointments are filled partly from tlie 
Provincial Service and partly from the Imperial 
"Service. The pay, leave, and pension rules in each 
•sendee have been fixed by a consideration of what is 
necessary to secure Europeans to serve away from their 
own country and by what is necessary to secure Indians 
to serve in their own country. The result is that the 
branch which is essentially European has better pay, 
'better prospects, and more responsibility than the 
branch which is essentially Indian. It does not 
necessarily by any means follow that these principles 
.are wrong—that is for the Commission to decide. It is 
necessary to have a European element in most of the 
-services. European officers must be given- pay and 
prospects sufficient to induce them to join these services, 
and when good men have been trained and have been 
induced to join they must be placed in positions of 
responsibility adequate to their merits. It has been 
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id again I express no opinion, that this has beei 
"achieved in a way which causes just discontent among 
Indians ; That it is not achieved in the most appropriate 
way, and that our present system excludes desirable- 
men, and involves avoidable race distinction. In those 
services where the Imperial branch is recruited by 
nomination, although Indians are not in all of them, 
declared to be ineligible, although in one, the Public 
Works Department, provision has been made for giving 
a certain proportion of the appointments every year to- 
India, the result of the system is, in almost all the 
services Indians are shut out from the more important 
and highly-paid posts. In the Education Service, by 
recruiting the Imperial Service only in this country, 
only two Indians have been appointed in the last fitteen 
years. In the Public Works Department, Lord Morley 
deceided that 10 per cent, of the appointments should, 
if possible, be given to Indians each year. The result 
was that certain Indians were appointed to the Imperial 
Service who had failed to get into the Provincial 
Service. 


So the system results in either keeping Indians out 
of the higher branches of the service, or appointing 
them with qualifications inferior to those required for 
the lower branch. And, if the principle of maintaining 
appointments in this country only for Europeans is 
abandoned, it imposes a course of education in Eng¬ 
land on Indians who wish to attain high office in their 
own country. In all these services there is the ques¬ 
tion of pay, pension, leave, the present conditions of 
which will be familiar to students of the subject, but 
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wfuch I dare not ask the House to listen to in detail 
now. Every service has its grievance. There is the 
Police, Forests, the Telegraphs, the Survey and the 
Educational Sendee, the examination of which is all the 
more necessary having regard to the development of 
^education which is going on. I do not want to give an 
enumeration which might be held to be exhaustive, 
and I do not want to suggest to the House that the 
services can be dealt with piecemeal. It is a question 
of principle that we have to decide first. The princi¬ 
ples must be adjusted before the details can be settled. 
The terms of reference to the Commission are as 
follows :— 


“ To examine and report upon the following matters in con¬ 
nection with the Indian Civil Service and other Civil Services, 
Umperial and Provincial :— 

( 1 ) The methods of recruitment and the systems of training 

and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave and pension ; 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the employment of non- 

Europeans and the working of the existing system of 
division of Services into Imperial and Provincial. 

And generally to consider the requirements of the Public 
'Service, and to recommend such changes as may seem 
•expedient.’* 

The members of the Commission are as follows 

Lord Islington, the present Governor of New Zealand ; 

The hon. Member for Hornsey (Earl of Ronaldshay) ; 

Sir Murray Hammick, of the Indian Civil Service, at present 
acting Governor of' Madras, pending the arrival of Lord 
Pentland ; 

Sir Theodore Morison, Member of the Council of India ■ 

Sir Valentine Chirol ; 

Mr. Frank George Sly, of the Indian Civil Service ; Commis- 
rsioner of Berar ; 
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Member of the Governor of Bombay’s 



Mr. Gokhale, Member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council ; 

Mr. Madge, also a Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council ; 

Mr. Rahim, a Judge of the Madras High Court ; 

The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. James Ramsay 
Macdonald) ; 

Mr. Herbert Albert Fisher, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. 


It only remains for me in this connection to ask the 
House to wish these gentlemen, who have so 
patriotically devoted themselves to a very difficult, 
•arduous, and lengthy investigation for the benefit of 
India, all good fortune in their labours. I am confident 
that the results of their deliberations must be of 
enormous importance to India, and that they will lead 
to an improvement in its Government. Perhaps the 
House will permit me to conclude with a few general 
words in which I will attempt to explain what I think 
is to be drawn from what is happening in India, j 
fiave often said before, and I say now, that I can see 
nothing alarming in the condition of India. ' Its % 
revenue and its trade are expanding ; it is being better 
equipped year by year to withstand the calamities of 
weather and of disease ; its people are better trained 
to play the part of citizens. We have given public 
opinion expression adequate to the present development 
the nation. But, as I said last year and I repeat now, 
m what must be regarded more than ever as a progres¬ 
sive country, two warnings are necessary. The first 
Is that you cannot now, even if you would, embark 
011 a policy of re-action. The mighty mass in India 
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iving in response to our own stimulus, and to try 
force it back into a condition of sleep, which 
would now be an unwilling sleep, and could only be: 
achieved, if it could be achieved, by repression, would? 
be a calamity-producing blunder. The second warning 
which, in all humility, I would give is that, seeing th at. 
India is never the same to-day as it was yesterday, 
and will never be the same to-morrow as it is to-day,, 
the man who relies on out-of-date knowledge, the man 
who expresses a confident opinion about India, based 
on knowledge however intimate, or on work however 
admirable, but a few years out of date, who prefaces- 
his every remark with the words indicus olim is a man 
whose advice must not be accepted without question.. 

If we are to do our duty by the enormous responsi¬ 
bilities which we have undertaken we must move 
forward, however cautiously, accepting the consequen¬ 
ces of our own acts and inspirations, and keeping 
ourselves informed as intimately as we possibly can of 
the modern and changing aspects of the problem with 
which we have to deal. Nobody can possibly foretell 
what will be the eventual characteristic of the popu¬ 
lation we shall form in India ; the India which must 
be a heritage, not only of its Asiatic population alone, 
but also of that small handful of Europeans who have 
unified it, giving it its trend, brought to it its traditions and. 
its ideals, and which must be reckoned in its destinies. 
There is a trite quotation so often made that I hardly 
like to quote it now, that“East is East and West is West." ' 
Nobody wants to deny it; no living man whould have 
it otherwise. But as a great Bengali writer has laid it. 
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the East and West must meet “ at the altar of 
humanity.” And then they are meeting, not with clash 
or discord, but in harmony and amity. There need 
be no enmity and competition; the'forces are not 
nmtually destructive, they are mutually complimentary. 
Each learnt much and has much to learn. 
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The Under Secretary of State for India {Mr. 
Montagu) : I beg to move, ‘‘ that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the chair (for Committee on East India 
Accounts)." 

This is the fourth time that it has fallen to my lot to 
move that you do leave the chair in order that the 
East India Revenue Accounts for the year may be re¬ 
ported to the House. I can assure the House that as 
the years go by I approach this task with more and 
more diffidence. I am afraid that the temper of the 
House with regard to Indian matters has not altered 
very materially since Mr. Gladstone, in 1834, wrote a 
letter to his father on a speech which he had made on 
the University Bill. He said :— 

“ The House heard mq with the utmost kindness, but they had 
been listening previously to an Indian discussion in which very 
few people took any interest, and the change of subject was no 
doubt felt as relief. ’’ 

Since I last stood at this box for this purpose, I have 
bad the advantage of a prolonged journey in India. I 
make no apology for that tour, though I do most 
sincerely apologise to the House for any inconvenience 
that my absence may have caused. After all, no one 
questions the wisdom of the first Lord of the Admiralty 
in journeying to see the ships under his charge, or of 
the Secretary of State for War in meeting and talking 
to soldiers, or of the President of the Local Government 
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,/m inspecting work-houses, or of the Ho: 
ary in going to look at the prisons. I am con¬ 
vinced that I did right, when I had been longer in my 
■office than any of my predecessors, with the exception 
of three or four, in going to see something of the 
‘country and of the people with whose welfare I was 
•concerned. I promised the House that I shall not 
weary them this afternoon with an account of the 
opinions which I formed in India. I am here only to 
•express the views of the Government which I represent. 

I have the opportunity from day to day in my 
•office of bringing to bear upon my daily work the in¬ 
formation given to me in India, and it was not for the 
purpose of making speeches, but for the purpose of 
’helping me in my share of the administration that I 
went out. I can only say that it would be almost 
‘impossible for me to forget the cordial assistance given 
by British and Indian officials and non-officials alike 
; in my eager desire to find out what we could do to 
help them, and I shall endeavour to prove my gratitude 
hy helping to bring about, as time goes on, some' the 
many schemes of reform which were advocated to me 
abroad. I am certain that the majority of those whom I 
had the honour and pleasure of meeting were glad, at 
-all events, to get an opportunity of meeting face to face 
and talking to an inmate of that very vague and in- 
■definite authority which so often is the instrument of 
alterations in the conditions under which they live— 
the India Office. 

When I mention the India Office, I want to say a 
■Word to the House about the changes which we 
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^nteffiplate in the organisation of the Office. I 
only say a very few words, because a week ago my 
Noble Friend explained in another place exactly what 
was in his mind. To lay certain possible anxieties to 
rest, I want to say at once that there is not now, nor,, 
so far as I am aware, has there ever been, any intention 
to abolish the Council of India. It is not even pro¬ 
posed to curtail any of their powers. And in order to 
lay to rest another rumour that has been circulated, I 
want to say emphatically that whatever be the exact 
final shape of the'scheme, one unalterable factor in it 
is the presence of two Indian members on the Council. 
The whole scheme is one of domestic reform such as 
might be accomplished by any other Minister by a 
stroke of the pen without consulting anybody. But in 
the case of the India Office the minutest detail of 
which is statutorily prescribed, it will be necessary to- 
come to Parliament for a Statute. We have a dual 
aim : to speed up and to simplify the slow and com¬ 
plicated procedure of the office, and to make the- 
expert advice which the Secretary of State derives from 
his Council more up to date. 

Anybody who is sufficiently interested will have read 
my Noble Friend's speech in another place, and it will 
not be necessary for me to go into details, but I do not 
think that there is anybody familiar with the procedure 
of the India office who will deny—I cannot do better 
than use the words my Noble Friend quoted—that it is 
« intolerably cumbrous and dilatory.” With regard to- 
the other part of the scheme, it is possible, under exist¬ 
ing Statute, that a member of the Council may by the 
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> time have been twelve years out of India. 
We propose to reduce that period, so far as possible, to 
about seven years. This may not appear very impor¬ 
tant to people here, but it is very keenly awaited in 
India. When, at the end of my tour, I read, in one of 
Ihe leading Indian newspapers an article commenting 
on my visit to India, an appeal to me to go home and 

■ do all I could to bear on the alteration of the Council, in 
order to bring about these results, so that the opinions 
it expressed and the advice it gave might be more 
up to date and more in accordance with recent develop¬ 
ments, it gave me great satisfaction to think that we had 
been considering such schemes for two years, and that 
they were very nearly ripe for announcement. 

Leaving the India Office and coming to India itself, 
I propose this year, with the permission of this House, 
to introduce an innovation which I cannot but think 
will be welcome to those Hon. Members who, by their 
presence this afternoon, show their interest in India. I 
do so with some trepidation, because I am fully aware 
*of the years of unbroken precedents behind me, and I 
do so by way of experiment. As the House is well 
•aware, the financial statement made by the Financial 
Member of the Government of India, together with the 
debates on it in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, has 
• already been circulated to the House in the form of a 
Blue Book, and this Blue Book has been supplemented 
by a White Paper containing what is known as the 
Under Secretary of State's “ Explanatory Memoran- 

■ dum.” It has been usual for the Minister responsible for 
India in this House to superimpose upon this explanation 
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l^Pnirther explanation, amounting to nothing more- 
than a copious analysis of the White Paper. This has 
occupied the first half of the Budget Speech of the- 
year. The second part has been devoted to questions of 
general administration. When one considers that this 
Debate is, in ordinary circumstances, the only oppor¬ 
tunity in the year for the discussion of Indian affairs, and 
that only one night is given to it, I really think that no¬ 
apology will be needed from me if I rely on the 
Explanatory Memorandum and say very little about 
finance this year. I should like to devote that portion, 
of the valuable time of the House which I desire to- 
usurp to the discussion of matters of general public 
interest in the administration which have not before- 
been discussed. 

These are the salient features of the Budget. There- 
was last year, due mainly to the very large railway- 
receipts and the high prices obtained for opium, a. 
surplus of not less than nearly ^8,000,000 over the 
Budget Estimate. This surplus is to be spent mainly 
on Grants to provincial Governments for education and- 
sanitation and, with the surplus estimated for in the 
Budget, on the reduction and avoidance of debt. For 
this year, 1913-14, it has been considered prudent to- 
estimate the railway receipts at a slightly less sum than 
last year, but the remarkable feature of the year is that 
this is the first Budget in which no receipts can be 
expected from the Indo-Chinese opium traffic. May I 
remind the House of what I said two years ago on this- 
subject—in 1911 ? My words then were :— 

“We must now definitely face the total loss, sooner or later,. 
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'orfevenue derived from opium sold for export to China ... (but) 
the question whether the loss of opium revenue will involve 
fresh taxation is one which I hope no one will decide too hastily. 
The present financial strength of the Government of India, the 
growth of its resources and the growth of restriction of its expen¬ 
diture, are all factors that have to be considered as the plans for 
each financial year are made.” 

My doubts whether the loss of the Chinese opium 
revenue would lead to the necessity for new taxation 
were, I believe, considered to be the index of a charac- 
terically too optimistic frame of mind, but in Indian 
matters, and on Indian finance especially, optimistic 
views have a way of being justified by the event. In 
the present year the chief feature in the Budget Esti¬ 
mates is that, although the Estimate anticipated from 
the opium revenue is only £306,000 or £4,250,000 
less than last year, yet without any increase of taxation 
Without any abandonment of necessary or desirable, 
expenditure, and with, indeed, a very large provision 
for the two objects which the Government of India 
recognise as having a first claim on their resources, 
namely, the improvement of education and the spread 
of sanitation, we are estimating for a surplus of nearly 
£1,500,000 

This position is mainly due to one factor—the 
improvement in the earnings of the railways. For the 
last two generations successive Secretaries of State and 
Governments of India have used the resources and the 
credit of India to build up a railway system which 
as alw ays been closely associated with the State, and 
as become more closely associated with it during the 
as t generation. They have met with difficulties and 
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of varions kinds. In the early years 
there was a large annual loss which had to be made 
good from revenue. In later years, such has been the 
growth in the world of the demand for capital, there 
has been difficulty in obtaining the necessary capital, 
but they have persevered in spite of all, and the Budget 
of 1913-14, thanks to the growth of the railway revenue, 
enables them to make good a loss of .£4,000,000 
out of a total not revenue of less than £60,000, 
a rich reward for the work of many years. I think this 
story may be taken as a symptom of the marvellous 
possibilities of our Indian Empire, and as a lesson that 
bold Government enterprise in the direction of helping 
and exploiting her resources by developing henrail- 
ways, or her irrigation works, or her wonderful forests, 
will lead to large national profit. I wish to say a 
word next about education, a subject which always 
interests Members of this House, At the Delhi Durbar, 
in December, 1911, it was announced that:— 

“ The Government of India has resolved to acknowledge the 
predominant claim of educational advancement on the resources 
of the Indian Empire,” 
and that it was 

“ their firm intention to add to the Grant (made at the time of 
the Durbar) further Grants in future years on a generous scale.” 
In accordance with this declaration, last year and this 
year, a non-recurring Grant of £2,500,000 and a 
recurring Grant of £695,000 a year have been made for 
this purpose. The non-recurring Grant will be spent 
on capital requirements for schools (elementary and 
technical), colleges, and universities, including the 
new universities which it is hoped to establish at 
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Aligarh, Dacca, Patna, and Rangoon. The recurring 
Grant will be spent on such matters as scholarships 
•and stipends, educational Grants to local bodies, and 
the strenthening and improving of the inspection and 
teaching staff. It is perhaps worth while, in order to 
show the progress of educational outlay by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and provincial Governments, to compare 
the provision this year with the outlay of the three 
preceding years:— 

In 1910-11 the actual net outlay was £1,662,607. 

In 1911-12 it was £1,815,579. 

In 1912-13 it was £370,600. 

In 1913-1-1 the provision is £3,847,200. 

An increase in three years of about 130 per cent. 

The service which has the next strongest claim after 
education on the resources of the Government is 
Sanitation. This year and last year recurring Grants 
of £261,000 and non-recurring Grants of nearly 
.£1,500,000 have been made, some of which may be 
used for research, but the bulk of which are intended 
for schemes of urban sanitation. Anyone familiar with 
the horrible slums in such cities as Bombay, and the 
marvellous effect on health of such work as is carried 
out by the Bombay Improvement Trust, will welcome 
this additional expenditure. In order that the House 
may have comparable figures to those which I have 
given for education as regards sanitation, I may say 
that the Budget Estimate of expenditure for santitation 
under this head conies this year to nearly £2,000,000, 
showing an increase of 112 per cent, over the 
expenditure of three years ago. I am precluded from 
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ng with many things in the financial world, which 
should like to say something about, because we are 
now engaged, with the assistance of a strongly manned 
Royal Commission, under the presidency of the right 
Hon. Gentleman the Member for East Worcestershire 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain), in exploring the system of 
finance with a view to seeing if a system which has- 
not been revised for many years, and which has been 
partly inherited from our predecessors, the old East 
India Trading Company, cannot be improved. Al¬ 
though it is one of the matters which is being investigat¬ 
ed, there is one fact I wish to mention. From time to 
time proposals have been put forward, and have, I 
think, in theory, at any rate, found acceptance 
both here and in India for the establishment of a State 
bank. Such a bank would relieve the India Office of a. 
very large amount of the commercial and financial work 
which it now does, and would, perhaps, find a solution of 
many of the difficulties which our critics have from time 
to time pointed out. The Secretary of State is of opinion 
that the time has now, come for the recoHsideration 


of the proposals for the establishment of a bank which 
would actas custodian for a large part of the Government 
balances, manage the paper curreney, and take part in 
the sale of drafts on India for meeting the Secretary of 
State’s requirements. The subject has been discussed 
in a Memorandum prepared by the Assistant Under 
Secretary of the India Office (Mr. Abrahams), and the 
Secretary of State, without committing himself in any 
way upon the subject, has directed that Mr. Abrahams 
should present his Memorandum for the consideration! 
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Royal Commission, and he will welcome the 
consideration of it by the Royal Commission, as he 
thinks it clearly comes within its terms of reference. 

To leave finance and to come to the question of 
general administration, I should like to say one. word, 
about the Army, which is a subject which will play a 
part in the Budgets of the future. As the House is- 
aware, a Committee has been sitting which has ex¬ 
plored our military defences under the distinguished, 
presidency of Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson. This- 
Committee has reported to the Viceroy. 1 need har dly 
say that the report is a confidential document, com- . 
parable to the Reports on similar subjects drawn up by' 
Sub-Committees of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
It cannot be published, although I believe that this con¬ 
fidential document will lead to improvements in our 
Army of which the House may from time to time be- 
interested to hear. But in order to dispose of hopes on. 
the one hand and fears on the other, I want to state 
one general conclusion—that the expert Committee has- 
proved that, although we may possibly get a. 
better Army for the same money we are now spend- 
in g, although we can possibly improve our defences 
without any extra expense, there is, I fear, no 
chance of any reduction in expenditure on either the 
British Army in India or the Indian Army. The most 
ineresting new feature in the Army expenditure for this- 
ycar is the amount set aside for the formation of a 
Central Flying School. At first sight, one would be 
inclined to suppose that in a country where the con¬ 
ditions of wiifd and weather can, as a rule, be 
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ipated with certainty some time beforehand, the 
difficulties of flying would be much less than they are 
in this country. But I am informed by experts that 
the extremes of heat and cold, the variations of temper¬ 
ature, and the differences of radiation over cultivated 
and desert areas give rise to new difficulties. The type 
•of machine best suited for India has yet to be ascer¬ 
tained, and, in order to avoid any unnecessary risks to 
our flying officers, we must discover to what extent heat 
and moisture, and especially the combination of the 
two, may affect the materials which have been found 
most useful in the manufacture of aeroplanes in this 
country. We, therefore, propose to start the Flying 
School on a very modest basis, and to confine the work 
in the first instance to experiments and not to include 


the tuition of beginners. 


It is intended to 


begin with 


four officers, all of whom are in possession of pilot 
certificates. They will be provided with six aeroplanes 
for experimental purposes. The school will be situated 
at Sitapur, in the United Provinces, where there is a 
large number of Government buildings, which are 
now unoccupied, which were formerly British Infantry 
barracks, but which, I am told, are very suitable for 
our purpose. The total Estimate for this year is about 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Turning to foreign affairs, I have very little to say. 
Last year was free from any serious disturbance on the 
North-West Frontier, though there was no intermission 
of minor raids, chiefly due to the presence of outlaws 
in the Afghan Border Districts of Khost. In March, 
2912, the Mullah Powindah made a deliberate and 
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3st successful attempt to embroil the Mahsuds 
against the Government, and for some time it looked 
as if drastic military action would be necessary.. 
Fortunately, a demonstration of force was'sufficient 
to rally the friendly tribes to our side, fines 
were levied ^nd paid, and order restored. Save for 
a disturbance this year in the Tochi, which might 
have been serious but fortunately remained isolated, 
these were the only two incidents on the North-West 
Frontier. The rapidity with which they were dealt 
with is proof that Sir George Keppel and his officers 
have not only been successful in keeping the troubled 
borderland tranquil, but in making great educational 
progress on the North-West Frontier. On the Nort-East 
h rentier complete peace has reigned. Various survey 
parties which visited the tribal country were very well 
received, and arrangements are being made for the 
tribes to visit the plains for commercial purposes and 
to do so unhindered. As regards Tibet, 1 need not say 
anything here this afternoon, because my; Noble Friend 
Lord Morley made a statement upon the subject last 
week in another place. At the present moment the 
Government of India have invited the Tibetan and 
Chinese Government, to send representatives to Simla 
to confer on the subject of Tibet's future relations to 
China. At this conference the protagonists will be the 
Chinese and Tibetan delegates, for we desire, if possible, 
that they should settle their differences between them¬ 
selves. His Majesty’s Government have no interest 
whatever in the internal affairs of Tibet. All that we 
desire is to preserve peaceful relations between neigh- 
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during States and to see that order is maintained on 
the Indian Frontier from Kashmir to Burma. These are 
very important interests, and His Majesty’s Government 
■cannot permit them to be endangered, directly or in¬ 
directly, by the Chinese. They are, therefore, not only 
•concerned in bringing about a settlement between 
China and Tibet, but are bound to see that that settle¬ 
ment secures that there will be no repetition of the events 
of the last five years. I may mention that the Russian 
Government have been fully apprised of the action and 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government, and have ex¬ 
pressed their goodwill. 

The only other foreign matter with which I need 
deal is to say that the Central Indian Horse, which 
went in 1911 to Shiraz, has been withdrawn. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has instructed 
the Consul-General at Bushire to convey to Colonel 
Douglas and the regiment under his command his 
sincere congratulations that their most arduous duties 
in Persia have been brought to a conclusion. The 
tact and self-restraint which has been displayed by all 
ranks under trying conditions for the past one and a 
half years have been highly appreciated. I am sure 
the House would wish to endorse this tribute to men 
who have worked for some time in very trying cir¬ 
cumstances. The Foreign Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India not only deals with Foreign Affairs, 
such as those to which I have referred, but, what I 
think is nowadays an anomaly, with the affairs of 
Native States. We are not often concerned in this 
House with the affairs of Native States, though the 
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which are described under that name and 
their rulers loom large in Indian affairs to-day, and will 
loom larger as time goes on. They are not merely 
places to be visited by tourists who wish to see interest¬ 
ing places and old buildings, to study ancient customs, 
or to indulge in sport. Those who visit them can 
gain many an opportunity of political speculation and 
instruction by observing their widely diverging political 
racial and social conditions. However marked is the 
influence of Western education in India generally, 
nowhere is it more markedly to be seen than in the 
Native States, where the rulers of the present generation 
vie with one another in improving the condition of 
their administraton and their reputation for efficient 
Government. Consequently, in the last twenty years, 
there has been a great development in all the affairs of 
the States—in finance and administration, in railways, 
irrigation, and education—and this advance brings with 
it the necessity for modernising our methods of dealing 
with the affairs of the Native States, where we are con¬ 
cerned with them. I need hardly say that in the 
majority of cases in their internal affairs we do not 
interfere. 

At the present time the links in the official chain 
between the Native States and the Viceroy are the 
Resident or political Agent—in Rajputana and Central 
India, the Agent to the Governor-General; then the 
Deputy-Secretary in the Foreign Department, who 
deals with internal affairs, then the Foreign Secretary 
and then the Viceroy. The Foreign Secretary is 
already overburdened with work. He has to deal with 
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in increasingly delicate sphere of operations all along 
le Indian borders. It is quite impossible for any one- 
man at the same time to cope satisfactorily with the 
affairs of the Native States. The Government of India 
have, therefore, now proposed, and their proposal is. 
being considered by the Secretary of State, that a 
separate Secretary should be appointed for the affairs 
of Native States. He. will bear the title of political 
Secretary ; he will have all the rights and privileges of 
a Secretary to the Government of India, and he will 
have in his Department a branch of the present For¬ 
eign Office to deal with internal affairs. The change 
can be brought about at very little cost and will, I am 
quite sure, be acceptable to the Chiefs, as tending to- 
the quicker discharge of business and to a more 
thorough and more personal representation of their 
problems to the Viceroy. In addition, too, the Confer¬ 
ences which are to be held from time to time at Delhi 
or Simla, to which ruling princes will be invited will 
give them opportunities of meeting one another and 
of discussing alterations of custom, of practice, or of 
rule. That will be a very valuable procedure. There 
was a Conference held at Delhi this year on education 
in the Native States, and the success which attended 
that Conference augurs well for the future. 

Coming to British India, I know that is very difficult 
to make a choice of the subjects which those Hon. 
Members who are interested in India will agree with 
me are ripening, but 1 have tried, without any attempt 
to avoid anything of difficulty to choose the three 
things which I think are most pressing. I need only 
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that if the House will be good enough to allow 
me to reply at the end of the discussion, I shall be only 
too glad to give any information on any other subjects 
that I can. The first subject with which I wish to- 
deal is that concerned with the relations between the 
religions and races of India. The second, is the 
problem connected with the maintenance of law and 


order, and, third, those service questions with which 
the Public Services Commission is now dealing. I 
said something about the relations between the Mussul¬ 
man and Hindu some years ago. I think, it is possible to 
say something more to-day, because it is difficult for 
Indian national ideals to take any intelligible or any 
satisfactory form so long as the great Mussulman com¬ 
munity stands apart from the rest of the Indian popula¬ 
tion. I am confident of the future. I believe that the 
Indian peoples of all races know full well to-day that the 
desire and the intention of the Government, communi¬ 
cated to all its officers and understood by them, is that 
there should be complete harmony between all the races 
there. The maxim divide et impera —one of the most dan¬ 
gerous maxims—has no place in our text-book of states¬ 
manship. I can state emphatically that if the leaders of 
the Mussulman and Hindu communities could meet and 


settle amongst themselves some of the questions which 
from time to time arise out of and foster differences of 
opinion and of tradition they would find ready co-opera¬ 
tion from the Government. I found in India that one of 
the outstanding causes of trouble between the Mussul¬ 
mans and the Hindus was the problem of special re¬ 
presentation' for the Mussulmans on. legislative and 
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zipal bodies. Another was the difficulty of obfcfi 
lug'for the relatively backward Mussulman youth a full 
share of Government employment. On the first question, 
I believe, it is recognised by all parties that the Govern¬ 
ment is committed to the principle of special represent¬ 
ation. If the Hindu community who understand this 
and the Mahomedans were to accede to the request of 
the Hindus for special representation too, I believe, by 
agreement between the parties, we could arrive at a 
basis for the modification of the present rules to suit 
them both, but the Government has to await that 
agreement before any move can be made. However, 
the divergence between these two people is very 
marked. Hinduism is self-contained, and so far as 
events outside India attract their attention at all, it is 
due to an ordinary interest in the politics of the world, 
consequent upon the spread of education and the 
improvement in means of communication. So while the 
mutual relations of Europe and Asia are interesting to 
the Hindu generally, the Indian Mussulmans, members 
of a religious community which for generations have 
exercised a marked effect upon the politics of the three 
Continents, are naturally interested in the welfare and 
importance of Islam as a whole, and, despite the 
neutrality of this country, despite our refusal to take 
part in these affairs, I think this House will sympathise 
with the fact that the Mussulmans of India have been 
and must be deeply stirred by the misfortunes which 
have come to their co-religionists in Persia, in North 
Africa, and in the Balkans. 

Amid these misfortunes educated Mussulmans are, I 
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keenly conscious that there was a time when 
lam was not only abreast of the general culture of 
-the rest of Europe, but, through its scholars and men 
■of science, took a leading part in the development and 
learning in Europe. They contrast the conditions of 
Morocco to-day with the history of the Moors in Spain. 
They remember that under Akbar and his immediate 
successors they were not only prominent in politics, 
but led the Eastern world for a brilliant period in arms, 
•in letters, in art, and in architecture. I think the Indian 
Mussulmans realise that they have, as a whole, too long 
neglected the educational opportunities that the British 
-Government wish to offer as freely to them as to the 
Hindus, with the result that in those spheres of public 
.employment, the doors of which are opened by Western 
education, they have not attained a position propor¬ 
tional either to their achievements in the past or to the 
numbers at present. They see some of their eminent 
mien in high places. There is a Mussulman who is a 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
•Council; another sits upon the Council of the Secretary 
<of State for India; a third is legal member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, and many of them occupy important 
judicial and administrative positions. These examples 
:are indications, if indications were needed, that there is 
no sort or kind of discrimination against their creed or 
their race. The Mussulmans theaiselves have only to 
utilise the opportunities that already exist, and there 
has been considerable progress in the last ten years. 
During that time the number of Mussulmans at the 
'elementary schools has increased by 50 per cent., and 
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_.dng the last few years the number of Mahomedam 
students in higher institutions has increased by 80 per 
cent. The scheme for raising the Mussulman Anglo - 


Oriental College at Aligarh to the status of an 
independent university has been delayed, among other 
reasons, by the generous contributions which have been 
given to the Red Crescent fund in Turkey. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has recently called the attention of the- 
local Governments to the necessity for increased facili¬ 
ties for Mahomedan education in more modest ways.- 


A community that has once lagged behind in education, 
has more difficulty than in almost any other sphere in 


making up leeway. All educated Indians must recog¬ 
nise that it would be disastrous to India if divisions of 
the population, due to religious or historical causes^ 
were to coincide permanently with a difference of 
intellectual level, and if 57,000,000 of people who in¬ 
clude the rulers of great States, land-holders, merchants 
of the most vigorous and martial elements in the 
Indian Empire, were to remain outside the forces 
which are moulding the India of the future. I think. 
we may be sure that such arrangements as local 
Governments can make for the encouragement of the 


Mussulman pupils by scholarships and by special 
courses, will be welcomed by the best elements in all 


the other communities. 

As regards higher education, I should like to call 
attention to the scheme tor the proposed new University 
at Dacca, which has been framed by a Committee. We 
have not yet received any definite proposals from the 
Government of India. There are certain points which. 
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fire consideration, but the presentment of this 
-scheme opens a new chapter in higher education in 
‘India. Existing Indian Universities have been formed 
on the model of the London University, although the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904 has, in a measure, 
.modified this conception. The Universities of Calcutta 
.and Bombay are, it is true, now developing post 


graduate'teaching ; but the old Indian University is 
;an examining body affiliating remote colleges which 
•they control to a certain extent,, but do not teach. The 
new University at Dacca will have eleven constituent 


'.colleges, all at Dacca, all residential, and it will be 
somewhat similar to the Old Universities of Oxford 
mnd Cambridge in this country. That is the novel and 
important point of the scheme. It is to serve as a 
imodel for Indian Universities in the future. The 
University at Aligarh and the University at Dacca will 
(.consist of one or more colleges, all local, in which the 
pupils will reside, and in which it is hoped that we shall 
•obtain something like the best features of English 
University life. I mention Dacca in connection with 
'Mahomedan education not because it is to be a Maho- 


cmedan University, but because it is situated in the 
■ centre of a rather backward Mahomedan community, 
.and therefore will offer to the Mussulmans the best 
■opportunity of university education that they have yet 
ffiad. 


I should like to say a word about the other education 
•progress of the Government. They have issued this 
year a resolution which declares their policy and makes 
•announcements something on the lines of those which 
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privileged to make this time last year. It cleats 
up some misconceptions. We intend to rely, as we- 
have relied in the past, on private enterprise for second¬ 
ary education. It is difficult to exaggerate the debt 
that we owe to private enterprise in teaching in India. 
One can see on all hands the marvellous work done by 


the missionaries. I am not now talking about any 
efforts at conversion. I am talking of the real educa¬ 
tional work which they achieve in virtue of the- 
inspiration which they derive from their religion. Mr. 
Tyndall Biscce’s school in Srinagar has done mar¬ 
vellous work for Kashmir. The Anglo-Yedic Arya- 
Samaj School at Lahore is another example of private 
enterprise and in a sense the Brahmo Samaj is a. 
missionary body. The Christian College at Madras,, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel at Allahabad, St 
Xaviers College at Bombay, and the Salvation Army 
work among the criminal tribes—all this private- 
education is of a kind which, assisted by Government 
inspection, recognition and control, by the very energy 
and influence of their teachers, has accomplished 
wonderful work in the development of India, and 
everything in India, but particularly education, depends 
upon the personality and human influence in enliven¬ 
ing and interesting the peoples. I think we are alive,, 
too, to the importance of making education in India, 
something different from the process merely of teach¬ 
ing Indians enough English to enable them to obtain, 
or fail to obtain, a B.A. degree. The Resolution which, 
I am referring to draws attention to three matters in; 
which education in the past has been imperfect, the- 
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character, sound hygiene in the schools 
and colleges, and the improvement of the teaching 
and study of Oriental languages. The first Grant of 
the old East India Trading Company of 1813 was 
chiefly for the encouragement of literature. I am 
afraid we have lagged rather behind since then, but 
the project for establishing a central Oriental Institution 
in India and an Oriental College here in London, will 
remove from us the reproach that we have lagged 
behind Germany and France in our treatment of 
Oriental learning. The Resolution concluded with an 
appeal for the co-operation of the Indian people. We 
cannot have education in the true sense from without. 
Millions of apt pupils engrossed in codes and schemes 
drawn up by Europeans will not suffice of themselves to 
make an educated people. 

. I come to the second of my subjects, the question of 
law and order. I think it may generally be said that 
peace reigns in India. The Legislative Councils with 
their opportunities for discussion, the great progress 
that has been made during the last few years, the 
evidence that we are considering all outstanding 
questions, these have their effect, but I cannot paint 
a rosy picture without saying a word about certain 
disquieting features. I am bound to express the view 
that all is not well with Bengal. The elaborate rules 
and the diverging procedure in all the provinces which 
have for their object the fixing of rent or revenue due 
by land-holders to the Government or from tenants to 
the Zamindars or land-lords, are absorbingly interesting 
to any student of Indian agriculture. I am not sure 
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they are not in some cases perhaps over-elaborate 
and over-irsksome, but no one can study them without 
being impressed by the fact of the relentless efforts 
with which land records, unequalled in the world, are 
kept, and by the help of these records justice and 
equity between the States and the land-holder on the 
•one hand, and between thel and-holder and his tenants 
on the other are meted out. This elaborate system 
of rent and revenue administration has incidental 
advantages in bringing together the rulers and the 
ruled. It gives infinite opportunity for knowledge of 
the condition of the peasant, and occasion upon which 
to foster village life and agricultural co-operation — 
which, as I have described before to the House, is 
making such wonderful strides in India—and for under¬ 
standing and appreciating the character and the habits 
of the people. 

In Bengal, the permanent land settlement and the 
absence of continuous land records have together 
resulted incidentally in one tremendous disadvantage, 
that these opportunities for close relationship between 
the people and the administration have been limited, 
with the result of estrangement and a reliance, not on 
the revenue officer, but on the police, for the link 
between the people and the. Executive. The problem 
in Bengal is, then, to devise some remedy for this state 
of affairs by perfecting the machinery'’of local Govern¬ 
ment, and on the other, hand, improving the police. 
All these matters are engaging the attention of the 
Government, and I have only stated them because it 
will enable the House of ’ Commons to realise .the sort 
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with which we have to deal. The House 
hears from time to time about dacoity in Bengal. In 
•the year 1912 there were fourteen cases of dacoity, or 
attempted dacoity, by armed gangs in Eastern Bengal 
in the quest' of money or of weapons, and in December 
; a large quantity of arms and ammunition was dis¬ 
covered in a house in Dacca, in which also were found 
many articles of jewellery looted on some of these 
occasions. The peculiar feature about these crimes is 
that they have nearly always been brought home to a 
class which, outside Bengal, is very law-abiding—the 
young men of the more or less educated middle class, 
'sons of respectable parents. There are not many of 
them—an infinitesimally small number when thinking 
•of the population of India, but gangs of a dozen or 
'fifteen young men of respectable parents cannot engage 
in these exercises without attracting the notice of their 
neighbours. A head constable was murdered in the 
•streets of Dacca last December by three young men 
armed with revolvers who were seen by many passers- 
by. We must rely in our effort to correct these things 
upon the co-operation of the people. But it must be 
remembered that in Eastern Bengal the communica¬ 
tions consist almost entirely of waterways, and crimes 
■of violence are difficult to guard against and haVd to 
detect. An enormous area of country, full of small 
isolated villages, intersected with rivers and courses 
must always offer an easy field to daring criminals and 
present great obstacles to the police. 

There was a remarkable case in 1908, when about 
thirty young Bengalis were able to travel for many miles 
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the loot obtained by robbery in broad day-1: 
meeting no police and encountering little resistance 
from villagers, though they murdered four men, and 
that led to an investigation of the position. It was then 
found that the average of police stations, excluding out¬ 
posts, was one to every 4U0 square miles. It is all Very 
well to talk about the co-operation of the people, but. 
you cannot expect villagers to travel great distances, 
leaving their agricultural pursuits and leaving their 
homes and women unprotected, in order to go and help- 
the police. The situation is being faced, the police are be¬ 
ing strengthened and reorganised, and a system of river 
patrols is being established. The first step is neces¬ 
sarily to cope with existing crime. The larger problem 
is to prevent the recruiting of criminals in the future. 
So far as prevention goes, the Bengal Government are- 
engaged in a comprehensive and carefully devised 
scheme,including, besides the measures I have described 
a reorganisation of the village chaukidars and police. 
But the permanent problem is the cure of the condi¬ 
tions which made these cfimes possible, and here we are 
face to face with economic and educational problems- 
of great complexity. The development of the indus¬ 
trial resources of the province, the improvement of 
education on lines which' will enable young men to- 
earn a living in practical pursuits, instead of turning 
out educational failures who find themselves divorced 
from the humble callings which their fathers followed, 
endowed with just .enough book learning to make them, 
bad politicians, yet far too little to enable them to live 
by any liberal profession—these are the real problems- 
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in Bengal, and their solution must be at: 

best, slow. 

In the meantime it is plainly the duty of the State to- 
protect the law-abiding, to give confidence to the timid, 
and to deal so energetically with crimes of violence- 
that public confidence may be restored in the ability of 
the Government to give protection to a population 
which has no natural sympathy with crime, but which 
has too often found that the dacoit can strike harder and 
quicker than the Government. One necessary steps is- 
to improve the police. The attention of the House is- 
from time to time called, quite justifiably, to cases in 
which Indian constables have abused their powers. I 
only want to pause for a moment before saying a word 
on this well-worn theme, to regret that no members of 
that force, except its few bad characters, are ever heaid. 
of by the public in this country, and I should like to- 
draw attention to the splendid material we have in the 
English officers and those under their charge. I have- 
been looking at the most recent rewards and I wish to- 
tell the House of some of them. I find that three reci¬ 
pients of the King’s Police Medal risked their lives to 
save helpless people from drowning, while five awards- 
were made to two superior officers and three constables- 
on the occasion of a fire and explosion in the labora¬ 
tory of the Delhi Fort. Twenty-five live shells were 
known to be in the burning building when a superin¬ 
tendent and three constables mounted an adjoin¬ 
ing wall, and for two hours played the hose on the- 
fire, until their comrades succeeded in getting into the 
building and removing the shells. I find that a 
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larraed, captured an armed 
iburglar after he had just killed another constable. A 
•Punjab constable, who had saved two women from 
• drowning at the risk of his life, came to the rescue of a 
■ comrade felled to the ground by four criminals. Two 
constables in the United Provinces attacked a band of 
twenty armed robbers, wounding and capturing one, 
and putting the rest to fight. A sub-inspector in 
Madras, unarmed saved a magistrate from an angry 
. mob during a religious disturbance. A European ins- 
’pector in Behar saved two Indian women from a 
burning house at the risk of his life. I have taken 
these from different provinces, and all from the one 
year’s record, because I wish the House to realise what 
good material we have in the Indian police. I hope 
: that the recital of such cases may raise a desire on the 
part of some of my fellow Members, who are laudably 
. anxious to eradicate torture and practices of that kind 
from the Indian police, to encourage merit by seeking 
information also asrto the other side of the shield. 

In Bengal, within three years, no less than five Indian 
police officers have been murdered by political 
assassins, and one has been severely wounded. We 
punish severely any constable whom we can detect in 
.abuse of his power. Facts are notified by way of 
warning to all members of the force. We must to 
■ complete the process, say a word of recognition and 
sympathy for the members of the force who have lost 
. their lives in the fearless performance of their duty, 
and amid difficulties which I think are not always 
sufficiently appreciated by the House. May I add 
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, although we propose to relax no effort in improv- • 
ing the condition of the police and their character, we 
cannot see our way to doing what some Members of 
this House would have us to do—abolishing a record 
of confessions prior to trial. We have two duties, one 
is to avoid and to prevent torture, as I believe we are 
increasingly successful in doing, but we are not justified 
in hampering ourselves against the other side of our 
duty—the punishment of crime and the protection of 
law-abiding citizens—by action which, as the House 
will see when the papers are published, is opposed by 
all the local Governments, and nearly every Court of 
law throughout the country. I have said before, and 
I say again, that the prohibition of confessions would 
not prevent the risk of ill-treatment of accused persons 
by constables. It would not prevent the ill-treatment 
of witnesses in hopes of discovering clues of stolen, 
property. However, we can, I think, perfect our pre¬ 
cautions to ensure that confessions are realiy voluntary 
and carefully recorded. 

I should like to read to the House some of the mea¬ 
sures which the Government of India propose to adopt.. 


These proposals are still under the consideration of the 
\ Secretary of State, and I am able to say that he will 
be only too glad of the co-operation of any Hon. 
Member of this House in suggesting further reforms 
for consideration by the Government of India. The 
police are to be forbidden to interrogate accused, if 
remanded, without the permission of the Magistrate. 
Instructions will be given that a remand of a confessing, 
prisoner to police custody should only be granted if the. 
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:e could show good and satisfactory grot 
and only by magistrates who have first-class or 
second-class powers under the Criminal Procedure 
■Code. Where the- object of the remand is verification of 
prisoner’s statement, he is to be remanded to the charge 
of the magistrate, and the remand should be as short as 
possible. When a prisoner has been produced to make 
a confession, and has declined to do so, he is in no 
•circumstances to be remanded to police custody. The 
recording of confessions is to be limited to special 
divisional magistrates and magistrates of the first-class, 


•or, if especially empowered, of the second-class. An 
effort will be made not to record a confession without 
fhe orders of the District Superintendent of Police, or 
until the accused has had some hours out of police 


custody. The police are not to be present when 
confession is recorded, and ordinarily a confession 
shall, be recorded in open Court, and during Court 
laours, and a magistrate recording a confession shall 
•endeavour to ascertain the exact circumstances in which 
confession was made, and shall record on the Record 
the statement of the grounds on which he believes the 
confession genuine, and the precautions taken to 
remove accused from the custody of the police, 

Mr. MacCallum Scott: The Hon. Gentleman used 
some words which I do not quite understand. Will he 
kindly explain what is meant by the words “ remanded 
to make a confession.” 

Mr. Montagu : I am very sorry if I did not make 
the statement quite clear. I did not say, “ remanded 
to make a confession.” What I said was : “ When a 
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^^ner has been produced to make a confession, and 
has declined to do so, he is in no circumstances to be 
remanded to police custody.” 

Mr. MacCallum Scott: May I ask what is meant 
'by " produced to make confession?” 

Mr. Montagu : When he is produced in Court for 




the purpose of making a confession, and he declines to 
<io it, he is not to go back to the custody of the police 


who produced him. 

I wish to say one word about the Delhi outrage. A 
bomb was thrown in daylight, the Viceroy was severely 
wounded, and two men were killed. * The assassin got 
clear away and has not yet been caught. That is the 
story, and I want to say how it was possible for such a 
plot to be matured without any inkling of it reaching 
the authorities, why the actual attempt was not frustrat¬ 
ed, and how it is that the criminals have not been de¬ 
tected. If there is an active organization, however small 
in number, however abhorrent to the general sense 
of the people, an organization including men competent 
to manufacture effective bombs, and men willing to 
•take the risk of throwing them, and if that organization 
is in the hands of men who can keep their secrets and 
confine their knowledge of particular plots to a very 
narrow circle, then carefully thought-out plans could 
be prepared and no Government in the world can 
guard against them, except by such a network of 
surveillance and of espionage as would be absolutely 
intolerable. Even so, history has not shown that 
Governments who were ready to subordinate their 
main business to a policy of intense suspicion have 
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>y succeeded in preventing political murder, anaT 


State occasions which draw immense crowds may 
draw, too, persons secretly armed with explosives and 
ready to use them. There are certain precautions 
which are not only possible, but which it is the clear 
duty of the police or authorities to take. They include- 
careful arrangements for the regulations of traffic, the- 
presence of troops and police, a knowledge of the- 
occupants of houses along the route ; and the ascertain¬ 
ing whether strangers of known bad character have 
come to the place. The judgment of the Government 
of India, after the most careful inquiry, is that there was- 
no failure on the part of the local authorities or the 
police to carry out these duties. There was no reason 
whatever to suspect that such a crime would occur, or 
that the arrangements made to guard against crime 
were not thoroughly adequate. Lord Hardinge said in. 
the moving speech with which, while still suffering from 
his wounds, he opened the first Session of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council in Delhi, one of the most moving occa¬ 
sions at which I was ever privileged to be present. 

“ In my desire for kindly intercourse with the people and 
accessibility to them, I have always discouraged excessive pre¬ 
cautions, and I trust myself and Lady Hardinge more to the- 
care of the people than to that of the police." 

I think we owe to this fact, and to the splendid, 
courage with which the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge 
acted throughout (cheers), the magnificent display of 
sympathy with them and the abhorrence with which 
the crime was treated throughout India. (Hear, hear.} 
Had His Excellency desired, further precautions would 
have been taken. When a procession moves through 
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of flat-topped houses, it is possible by posting 
men practically to garrison the roofs, but this would 
not prevent the throwing of a bomb. There are assas¬ 
sins who will kill evim with the certain knowledge that 
they cannot escape. The building from which the bomb 
was thrown is really a collection of houses built round 
a courtyard, a warren of passages and staircases with, 
over a dozen means of access to the adjoining 
buildings and streets, and so the assassin got clear 
away. The fact that the assassin got away does not- 
mean that the police have been idle and that there is 
no hope of ultimately bringing him to justice. 


Indian Abhorrence of the Crime. 


But this crime is not an outcome of a wide national 
movement. The fact that a lot of irreconcilables, 
enemies of authority, can effect political murder is not 
confined to India. There have been times and 
countries in which the deliberate opinion of the people 
was opposed to the Government and in which political 
murder is the extreme manifestation of a sentiment 
which in its milder form the mass of the people shares. 
In such cases as the detection of a political crime is, as 
a rule, not difficult, for the existence of conspiracies is 
no secret to the people at large. In those circumstances 
a particular crime can be detected and punished with¬ 
out affecting the general situation. A situation of this 
kind differs radically from the present situation in 
India. A spontaneous expression of horror came from 
all classes and all creeds from one end of India to the 
other, wholly apart from any difference of political 
13 
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^ lion. The splendid thanksgivings for the recovery 
of the Viceroy constitute one of the most striking things 


in the history of our Indian Empire. 

A closer association of leading Indians in the Govern¬ 
ment of the country has precluded all possibility that 
an attempt on the life of the Viceroy, the President of 
that enlarged Legislative Council, in which speeches of 
sympathy and dismay of such striking eloquence and 
sincerity were made, can be the act of a politician- 
nationalist. 

India abhors the crime, and I think Indians have 
reflected sadly that its occurrence casts an unmerited 
•stain upon the reputation of their country. Lord 
Hardinge declared at once that he would pursue un¬ 
falteringly the policy which he had followed hitherto. 
There is no question of withdrawing from innocent 
millions the measure which we have thought it right to 
take, merely because in India, as in a dozen other 
countries, terrorists have committed a crime which could 
by no possible means have brought one single national 

aspiration nearer fulfilment. (Cheers.) The good name 

of India has suffered very unjustly, and the position of 
our Indian fellow-subjects in other parts of the Empire, 
difficult enough already in many ways, has not been 
made easier by the Delhi bomb. The outrage pro¬ 
voked a genuine outburst of indignation from severe 
critics of our Government as well as from those who 
are more generally in sympathy with us. I want to 
draw attention to the words of one Indian member of 
the Council who said in a recent debate “ I fully 
share the feeling of shame, but I ask myself, ‘ Have I 
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n able to help the Government or those responsible 
for the administration of the country to get rid of these 
•people? Though these outrages are committed against 
my own countrymen, my kith and kin, what have I 
■done ? That is the real thing.” This question, I think, 

• shows a feeling of personal responsibility which is new, 
behind a feeling of loyalty which is not new and this 
feeling of responsibility is one of the greatest needs, as 

i it is one of the most hopeful signs, in the India of 
to-day. (Hear, hear.) 

I come to my last subject, the Royal Commission 
which is now sitting. I think that I can describe the 
■year of which I have been speaking as the year of deli¬ 
beration. It has marked out, as it were, a halt after a 

• period of advance. The last March, the march of the 
Morley-Minto Report, covered a vast tract of uncon¬ 
quered and valuable territory, and we are now halting 
to consolidate our recent conquest while reconnoitring 
parties are being sent out to spy out the land that lies 
before us. To two of our pioneers I have already 
referred, the Royal Commission presided over by the 
right Hon. Gentleman, the Member for East Worcester¬ 
shire, and the Military Committee which has sat under 
■Field Marshal Lord Nicholson. The third is the Public 
Services Commission, Lord Islington's Commission, 


now sitting in London, and soon to go back again to 


India, where it has already sat during the last cold 
weather. The Commission has conducted its inquiry 
under conditions of great difficulty. It has been 


subjected to misunderstanding, based on imperfect 


•reports of its proceeding and often to slander. I want 
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tion and assiduity with which it is. pursuing its labour,, 
ai^d the Government is confident that when its Report.. 


issues we shall have the basis of many desirable altera¬ 


tions in our system, the material for another march, 
forward. I do not want to say one word which would 
prejudge its conclusions, but I do want to say that.we.- 
cannot go on governing India with a dissatisfied public, 
service, and there is evidence that the recruiting, 
sergeant is hampered by the evil reports which are 
brought home from India at this moment.. 

At the risk of once again stating a platitude I will 
say that unless you can get the best men, selected by 
the most suitable tests, animated by the highest tradi¬ 
tions, proceeding—this is the important point—to India* 
confident of their choice of a permanent career and of 
the goodwill of and fair treatment by the British people 
in whose, name they are going to administer, you. 
will lose, and you will deserve to lose,, the hold of the 
British people upon the affection of the Indian people.. 
In saying that, I am not referring for one moment to 
those few, very few, Civil servants who regeret the good 
old days when they vyere^sent out to govern the people,', 
who were content to be governed, and lament the fact 
that they have now to co-operate with the people and the 
Government of India. With all respect and all recogni¬ 
tion for their services in the past, we do not want those 
men in India. After all, what did we go to India for ?: 
If the people of India have not made any progress under 
British rule, if the problems of the Government are 
still to-day what they were a hundred years ago, or in. 
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^a^ays of Lord Clive, then I think we have failed in 
tour justification. Nor do we want to listen for one 
moment to those men who tell us that they do not like 
,the educated Indian, and that the educated Indian 
does not like us. If the educated Indian has faults or 
shortcomings, different from or greater than the faults 
*of the educated Englishman, these faults are the faults 
•of the education which we have given them. 

Even if it can be said against us that there are some 
ieducated Indians who do not like us, do not sympathise 
with us, do not believe in our motives, I think that 
there is no necessity to be dismayed. Our part, 
difficult and worthy, is to bring the educated Indian 
•on to our side, and to go on helping him in order that 
he may help us, or to ask him to help us in order that 
we may go on helping him. The problem of India is not 


•a problem of material advance of increasing prosperity. 
It is not a problem of new schools and university build¬ 
ings. It is not a problem of new hospitals and Govern¬ 
ment Houses. It is a problem of Government and 
of co-operation, of giving to the Indian increasing 
•opportunity in the country which is his own, .and in¬ 
creasing assistance in the development of his capacity 
for local government and administration. No, the 
.grievances, as I understand, in the Indian Civil Service, 


-to which I desire to call attention are three : The first 
is want of pay. The Indian Civil Service claim that 
.'their pay has not been revised as has the pay of people 
in private employment, to keep the pace with the enor¬ 
mous increase in ihe cost of living in India. The 
.'Standard of life, the slowness of promotion, and the 
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lateness of life at which they are recruited are alt' 
questions of the utmost importance, and if an under¬ 
paid service is an unsatisfactory service, the Royal 
Commission have got a worthy task to perform in a. 
thorough investigation of this grievance in order that 
they may recommend pay which shall be adequate to- 
the altered conditions, and pensions proportionate to 
the services rendered. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Is the Hon. Gentleman referring 
to any general complaint by Indian Civil servants or a. 
complaint by the Punjab, the United Provinces, and 
the Central Provinces ? Is he referring to something ; 
specific and local ? 

Mr. Montagu ; Of course, I know that there is a-, 
particular grievance from the Punjab and the United! 
Province owing to the block in promotion, and we 
have taken some steps, not wholly satisfactory perhaps,, 
but which will not—if I may use the expression—queer 
the pitch of the Royal Commission, for temporarily- 
dealing with these places. But I was taking a general • 
view that the cost of living had increased, and that the 
pay had not. The next grievance of the Indian Civil- 
Service is the growing complexity of the system- 
under which they live. Half the faults which are- 
lound from time to time with the Indian Civil Service- 
are mainly attributable to their overwork. Every year 
sees an increase in the inflexible rules laid down- 
for the guidance of all grades of officers. Every- 
year, therefore, decreases the responsibility of officers- 
which makes their task less agreeable, and who- 
devote more of their time to reports. I have heard- 
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icer who said that when he joined the Service) 
volume of rules was sufficient to guide him 
when he went into camp ; now he has to pack a port¬ 
manteau with codes and regulations. At the risk of 
repeating what I have said before in this House, I cannot 
pass by this subject without saying that one of the cures- 
for this is devolution. We must seek to find indigenous- 
voluntary agencies to conduct a large amount of our 
detailed work. We are always inclined to thrust upon 
India, in the light of our own experience in this country, 
laws and regulations comparable to those which have 
been found satisfactory to us. In this country, when 
laws are passed, we hand them over in the main to¬ 
on r voluntary agencies—our county councils, oui 
municipal councils, and our rural district councils— 
to carry out ; but in India every such enactment 
and every such resolution must at present mean work 
for the officials. Even if there be some loss of 
efficiency, even if a district board be worse run, a 
municipal body be less capable, we ought to find the 
indigenous agency in India which will alone ensure 
our progress being real and complete. 

How can this be done ? I hope the House will 
forgive me for saying that there is this problem : How 
can a district officer entrust details of his. work to 
voluntary assistance if the local Government is always 
asking him detailed questions on matters for which he 
ought to be responsible ? How can the local Go\ ern- 
ment forbear worrying each district officer if the 
Imperial Government at Delhi is for ever interfering 
and worrying the local Government for reports . How 
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e Imperial Government at Delhi refuse 
interfere with its local Government if it is always 
being worried for reports or details by the Secretary of 
State, and how can the Secretary of State forbear to 
worry the Imperial Government at Delhi if the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords are always 
asking for information ? The tightness of control of 
each step in the machine is an excuse for the step 
below. I hope the House will forgive me. Honourable 
Members are entitled to know anything and everything 
they want to know, but if you devolve on other people 
duties which you cannot or will not perform yourself, 
you must leave them with trust, to do the things 
that you have asked them to do for you. Let them do 
confidingly the things that you have asked them. I 
know I shall be told, indignantly, by Honourable Mem¬ 
bers that were it not for their interpolation of questions 
as to Indian affairs, there would be no opportunity of any 
public and recognised criticism of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. All these things are a matter of degree, and, as 
time goes on and you take steps in India to bring the 
Government more and more face to face with the 
people, every step you take in India in that direction 
ought to lessen control here. But I should like to 
remind the House that devolution in this respect was 
accomplished by recent reforms, and that in the 
legislative, Councils, now enlarged, elective and 
representative questions are asked and answered, 
and resolutions moved and discussed, on questions 
of every variety of importance concerning every 
branch of administration. It is only necessary to 
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Ice at the proceedings of one of those councils to 
Tealise that a very genuine interest in administration is 
taken by the leaders of Indian opinion, and that there is 
very little danger that any real or apparent grievance, 
■or any Government action of any kind which appears 
•to require explanation, will pass unchallenged. 

Then there is a third grievance, the last grievance of 
the Indian Civil Service, and this applies to all the 
Services in India, British and Indian. They are 
■sensitive of your opinion and dependent on your sup¬ 
port, and, believe me, I speak from the bottom of my 
heart when I say they are in every way worthy both 
•of your support and of your good opinion. The 
isolation, the courage, the indefatigable work of.exiled 
men and women, often in lonely stations, in the Forest 
Service of the Indian Civil Service, in Salt, in education 
•■and other services, to name only a few, ought to call 
for the admiration of every Member in this House. 
What I ask in their name and what they ask silently, 
is an appreciation of their difficulties and a belief in 
their undoubted singleness of purpose. It too often 
happens that they are discouraged in their work, 
because the criticisms of them from this country, are 
so very vocal, whereas praise and appreciation is so 
-often silent, because men have not time to attend to 
Indian subjects. So much for that side of the public 
services inquiry. But there is the other side of the 
public services inquiry which opens up the whole vast 
•territory of the share of Indians in the administration 
of the country. What our attitude is in regard to this 
•I have already indicated. The old era of a hard and 
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ivision between Government and the governed- 
on racial lines has long ago disappeared. The watch¬ 
word of the future is co-operation. We are pledged to 
advance, and we. mean to advance, but it must be 
steadily and prudently. The very appointment of the 
Commission is a good earnest of our sincerity, and, as • 
their share, we ask from the progressive section of the 
Indian community, patience. The Commission will 
advise us as to what changes, what reforms are. 
necessary to take us as far forward on this new road 
as we are now justified in going. 

All I take leave to do now is to make this one 
comment on the subject. It is not only a question of 
new regulations, of carefully balanced proportions 
between the two races, it is not only a question of 
words and of figures, it is, above all, and beyond all, a 
question of real determination on both sides to act up. 
to the spirit of the underlying principle. Mere lip 
service to a formula is worthless. I wish to appeal to- 
British and to Indians alike, to make this co-operation: 
a real thing by inspiring it with the vital elements of 
tact, sympathy, and sincerity—the instruments of 
success in India. 

Finally, I want to remind the House that there is. 
another side of the question which the Commission, 
probably will not touch, but which is as important, as- 
serious, and as deserving of our most earnest consi¬ 
deration. There are in India- millions, tens of millions, 

I might almost say hundreds of millions, who do not;, 
cannot, and probably never will aspire to a share in the 
Government of their country, who live the life of an. 
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unstirred by the Western life we have imported. - 
We measure their lands, we administer justice to them,. 
we teach them to keep themselves, their houses and 
their village clean ; we show them how plague may* 
be avoided, and we bring to bear on their material 
improvement all the resources of Western science and. 
civilisation. But all this is to them but as a phase 
passing in a maze and murmur of words, in the Eternal 
Scheme of things. (Cheers.) The principle on which, 
we act is right. It is our bounden duty 7 to give of the 
best that we have' to the betterment, according to the 
best of our ideas, of the people under our rule. We 
must do these things, and we must do them by rule • 
and by code, and through the agency of officials who 
speak the language and use the practices of officials. 
But let there be added to the rules and codes, and to • 
the official book, a note of explanation, a gentleness of 
application and an endeavour to interpret. (Heari 
hear). The Indian of whom I now speak has a view 
of life which is not our view. His ways are not our 
ways ; our books, our medicine, our sanitation, are as- 
mysterious to him as the rites of Shiva or of Vishnu to • 
the average middle-class Londoner. The language of 
officialism booms in his ears and stupefies him ; he is • 
entangled and trapped and terrified in the coils and 
meshes of official codes. He is, in spite of all our 
Western importations, the same man as he was 15 ■ 
centuries ago. That is one of our difficulties that we 
hod in India—living side-by-side the 20th century 7 and 
the fifth, and the same machinery to deal with both of 
them. I do not ask for separate machinery, but what 
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;I do ask is that, where the machinery, with all its com¬ 
plications and intricacies, suited to the 20th century 
• comes in contact with the fifth century, let every effort 
be made to simplify, adjust, and explain. (Cheers.) 
Understanding is what is wanted. Understanding is 
; impossible unless the officer who meets the people in 
direct contact has the time to see and talk to them 
face to face, and the liberty, the freedom, to adjust and 
to lighten their difficulties, and to ease their condition 
‘ by the intervention of his personal agency and sympathy. 
. And so my last word is a plea for devolution, not 
necessarily by a redistribution of duties and powers, 
but by the liberty to exercise a wise discretion in the 
use of duties and powers as they now are. If we make 
■ co-operation and devolution our guiding principle, I am 
convinced that we shall be on the right lines, and if 
-anything we have done during this year, or if anything 
I have said this afternoon, helps towards securing for 
the one section of the Indian community another instal¬ 
ment of their just and proper ambition, for the other 
and largest section of the Indian community a more 
personal, a more elastic, a more understanding rule, 
and for our public servants some due recognition of 
their loyal and unsparing service by the removal of any 
. existing or potential cause of discontent, then I shall 
feel that, though I have taxed the patience of this House, 
.1 shall not have wasted its time. (Cheers.) 






IRRIGATION AND RAILWAYS. 


On the motion “ that the East India Loans (Rail-- 
ways and Irrigation) Bill, be now read a second 
time.” Mr. Montagu said in the House of Commons on 
nth March 1910 

The Secretary of State for India possesses no power' 
to raise money by loan in this country except with the 
consent of the Houses of Parliament, and so from time 
to time he comes down to the House of Commons 
with a Bill of this kind and asks for power to raise a 
limited sum of money. There were Loans Bills passed 
into Loans Acts, comparable to this, in J 893, .1898,1991, 
1905 and 1908. There are two kinds of these Bills. 
Sometimes power is sought to raise money for general 
purposes. Sometimes it is sought only for specified 
purposes. The' Bill which is now under discussion is 
of the latter kind, and only seeks to raise money for 
the specified purposes of irrigation and railways. • 

General borrowing powers are only used to meet 
great emergencies, such as war or famine, and it is a 
matter of great rejoicing that since the Bill of 1908 no 
such emergency has arisen ; and the Secretary of State 
still possesses unexhausted the whole of the borrowing 
power for general purposes granted by this House in • 
1908 together with an unexhausted portion of the 
borrowing powers granted by the Act of 1898, to the 
extent of sums amounting altogether to £6, 371,099, so. 
that it is absolutely .unnecessary to ask for power in this. 
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to borrow money for general purposes. The Govern¬ 
ment asks the House for power to raise .£25,000,000 

• sterling for railways and irrigation. I may say that these 
powers are not to be exercised at once, but only during 
the years 1911, 1912 and 1913, and subsequent years, 
and they will only be exercised with due regard both 

• to the necessity of the services involved and the 
conditions of the money market at the time. I 

’ may also say, having regard to the discussion in the 
■ previous Debate, that in the undertaking contemplated 
•there is nothing military or strategic. All the work 
contemplated has to do with the development of the # 
commercial prosperity of India. The subject of irriga¬ 
tion is only included in this Bill so as not to limit 
unduly the powers of the Secretary of State. But, as a 
matter of fact, the money required for irrigation is 
nearly always raised in India, and probably the 
money raised under this Act will be used entirety for 
railway purposes. 


Irrigation Grants. 

I will deal shortly with the subject of irrigation first. 
There can be no doubt as to the value of irrigation, 
and the success of expenditure under this head is one 
of the outstanding features of the recent development 
of India. It was in 1864, that the principle was accept¬ 
ed of constructing works of irrigation out of funds 
supplied by loans, and since that date various systems 
have been steadily pursued of supplying water to 
•country previously arid or exposed to the danger of 
famine in seasons of occasional drought. The policy 
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governing this work is based on the approved 
'report presented by Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff’s Com¬ 
mission in 1903. The sum of ^32,143,278 had been 
invested in major irrigation by the end of 1908-9, and 
£4,028,294 in minor works, irrigating together the 
■enormous area of 16,435,527 acres. This showed 
increase over the preceding year of .£1,628,541 
■capital expenditure, of .£126,761 gross receipts, of 
£22,041 working' expenses, of £104,720 net receipts, 
and of 358,639 acres irrigated. These figures are only 
•the departmental index of the general increase in the 
productivity of land and the effective production of 
■districts previously liable to famine in times of drought 
and in some cases the settling on land, previously 
uncultivated of large and prosperous populations. The 
major works only are constructed from borrowed 
money. The net receipts from these have increased 
from £1,711,000 in 1900-1 to an estimated net capital 
liability at the same time has increased from 
£23,475,332 to £33,643,278, so that the percentage of 
net receipts to capital liability has remained practically 
constant throughout the ten years. We can therefore 
face the consideration of increased expenditure on 
irrigation with a confidence that the money spent is 
not only of immense profit to the population of India, 
but is spent on sound commercial undertakings, 
■eminently satisfactorily to the revenues of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Railways in India. 

Turning to railways, we are again occupied with 
Work, the advantages of which are undoubted. The 
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ilding of railways in India, dating from 1853, has; 
been the foundation of the growing prosperity of its 
people, the basis of any war against the famine, the 
fundamental support of law and order, the root of all 
progress. Thanks to railways, food can be supplied 
to distressed districts, and good harvests do not 
entail the waste of crops. Railways have equalised 
prices and distributed food and produce; they 
have colonised new districts and led, so far as is 


possible, to establishing a greater community of interest 
among the various peoples of India. Turning to the 
more material question of profit to the Government of 
India, again, we see a story of satisfactory investment. 
About 24,000 miles out of the 31,485 opened for traffic 
are now the remunerative property of the Government 
of India, yielding in 1909-10, which has not been a. 
particularly favourable year, 4-41 per cent, of the 
money invested in them, which now amounts to about 
1^300,000,000. 1 he railway service gives employment 

to 525,000 persons, of whom 508,000 are Indians. The 
number of passengers rose from 161,000,000 in 1899 to 
321,000,000 in 1908, and during the same period there 
had been an average increase of 790 miles opened per 
year. Loans raised under Bills such as we are now 
discussing are spent, first in fulfilment of the railway 
programme for the year; and, secondly, in the discharge 
of capital liabilities. The railway programme for the 
year is decided by the Railway Board, which, subject to. 
the approval of the Government of India and the Secre¬ 
tary of State, manages Indian railways. A portion of the 
money spent goes to improve the equipment of existing 
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increasing trade makes increasing demand on 
the lines built to meet the more modest requirements 
of earlier years. A great increase of goods carried 
necessitates the provision of more rolling-stock and 
heavier waggons. This means new bridge girders, 
strengthening the permanent way, and new goods yards. 
By far the larger part of the money raised for capital 
expenditure is used for such purposes. Of the 
£20,900,000 included in the programme of capital out¬ 
lay for this year 1909-10 and the coming year, 
£8,800,000 goes to open line works, .£7,600,000 to 
rolling-stock, and £4,500,000 to new lines and lines in 
progress. I may add that the Railway Board and the 
Indian Railway Companies themselves pay particular 
attention to the proper distribution of the charges for 
improved equipment between revenue and capital, and 
only such work as can properly be said to improve the 
revenue is charged to capital. 

Continued representations were received from India 
some time ago as to the insufficiency of railway de¬ 
velopment to keep pace with the development of India to 
supply the needs of its trade and to enable the railways 
to be worked to the best possible advantage. A Com¬ 
mittee was appointed as a consequence of these 
representations, which was presided over by Sir James 
Mackay, and reported in 1908. The report recommends 
that a capital expenditure of £12,500,000 should be 
incurred annually on railways, ’ on which £4,000,000 
should be provided in India and the remainder in 
England. It is with a view to meeting the recommen¬ 
dations of this Committee that expenditure has been 
14 
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w ^^b^reased, and this accounts for the shortness of the 
interval between this and the last Loan Bill. The full 
expenditure recommended, however, has not yet 
been attained, and may not be attained for some 
time to come. The resources of India in the near 
future may fall short of the ^4,000,000 contemplated 
by the Committee which was to be contributed 
from such sources as the Revenue Surplus, 
Rupee Loans, and Coinage Profits. It is probable, 
therefore, that about ^8,000,000 a year must be raised 
in this country for the purposes of the programme. 
Some part of this sum will be raised in the form of 
Capital Stock or Debentures of Guaranteed Railway 
Companies, for the creation of which the authority of 
Parliament is not required. It is not possible to give 
any accurate estimate, but, based on past experience, it 
may be suggested that about .£0,000,000 a year will be 
raised for programme purposes by the Secretary of 
State. The amount raised for programme purposes 
under the Bill of 1908 has been £13,307,273. 


Railway Contracts. 

As regards liabilities for the discharge of capital, 
most of the railways belonging to the State in India are 
worked, by companies, guaranteed by the State> under 
contract. Termination of a contract with any company 
means of payment of capital contributed by them ; this, 
together with the repayment of terminable bonds, must 
be met by borrowed money. Under the Loans Act of 
1908, £9 97,300 has been spent on the discharge of 
debentures; before the end of this year, when the 
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'Contract between the Secretary of State in Council and 
Indian Midland Railway Company comes to an end, it • 
will be necessary to repay to that company £2,250,000; 
possibly, also, though I hope this will not be the case, 
'£1,510,000 may be required for repaying capital and 
certain debenture bonds to the South Indian Railway 
Company. The loans for these purposes will be raised 
under—and, I may add, go far to exhaust—the borrow¬ 
ing powers of the Act of 1908. In 1911-12 £1,77(>,200 
worth of bonds originally issued by the Madras and 
‘Indian Midland Companies will have to be discharged, 
•and in 1912-13, £1,477,600 worth of similar bonds, and 
; in 1913-14, £1,281,200. Accepting, therefore, the esti¬ 
mate of six millions as the amount to be raised annu¬ 
ally under present Bill for the railway programme, the 
House will see that it is possible to estimate the 
requirements of the Secretary of State in each of the 
■next three .years at about seven and a half millions and 
that the powers asked for under this Act will have to 
be renewed at the end of 1913-14. 

There are only two other points which I should 
•mention, rather by way of anticipating criticism, and 
they are not Wholly unconnected. I have shown that 
railway undertakings have in recent years nearly 
always meant a considerable profit. This amounted to 
£9,7 70,000 during the last ten years, supplementing the 
revenue raised by taxation for meeting general admini¬ 
strative expenditure ; but in 1908-9 there was a loss of 
.£1,242,000. This was due to a decrease in gross earn¬ 
ings consequent on unfavourable agricultural and trade 
•conditions, and an exceptionally high rate of working 
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lenses, resulting partly from the necessity of giving 
special allowances to compensate for the high prices- 
of food while the effects of famine were still felt, and 
partly from the large outlay on renewals. This brings 
me to say a word on the matter raised on discussion of 
the last Bill as to the passenger facilities of the rail¬ 
ways, the improvement of which was responsible to- 
some extent for the increase of working expenses in 
1908. The Railway Board in 1905 issued a circular 
to the several railway administrations urging the- 
necessity for providing (1) facilities for passengers to 
obtain their tickets a longer time before the departure 
of the trains ; (2) facilities for examining tickets of 
third-class passengers so as to enable passengers to- 
have proper access to the platform ; and (3) proper 
accommodation for the third-class passengers to pre¬ 
vent overcrowding. There is every evidence that ample 
response has. been made to this circular. Continuous- 
booking at the principal stations, and the opening of 
town offices for the taking of tickets, deals with the first 
evil. As regards the second, the railway administra¬ 
tions are rearranging their waiting-halls and platforms. 
The only way of dealing with the third evil is to 
increase the supply of coaching stock. New third- 
class carriages of a modem type are being provided. 
with every possible speed. 


Railways : A Comparison. 

Finally, if there be any Member who thinks that we 
are proceeding too rapidly, I would remind him that,., 
if we compare India with any of the advanced countries- 
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world, there is room and need for a great 
•development of railways. To compare it with the 
United Kingdom, with one-fourteenth of the area and 
•one-sixth of the population, you find that the United 
Kingdom has three times the mileage of railways. I 
would also point out that the productive debt of India 
makes up by far the larger portion of her debt. The 
•total permanent debt on 31st March, 1909, amounted (in 
round figures) to£251,000,000. Of this total £182,000,000 
Tepresented railway debt, producing more than 4 per 
■cnnt. interest; £31,000,000, irrigation debt, producing 
•8 per cent, interest; and £38,000,000, ordinary or 
unproductive debt. Few countries can show so favour- 
•able a record. 


Railway Profits. 

I wish it to be clearly borne in mind that it is for this 
remunerative debt, not for the unproductive debt, that 
I now ask for powers to raise money. Profitable as 
•the expenditure of capital on railways is now, it will be 
more profitable in future. In the'first place, the. pur¬ 
chase of railways by the State has in the majority of 
•cases been made by means of terminable annuities. 
When these are paid off, the railways in the possession 
•of the Government of India will become an unburden- 
•ed commercial property of enormous value. In the 
second place, a considerable number of railways have 
been built, not lor immediate profit, but for the de¬ 
velopment of certain areas, and these will become 
remunerative in proportion as they achieve their object. 
-Nor do the peoples of India have to pay highly for the 
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inestimable benefit conferred upon them by railway 
development. 

Although during the four years ending 1907-8 the- 
net annual gain to the State from this source was- 
approximately ^2,000,000, the rates charged for pas¬ 
sengers are only one-fifth of a penny per mile and for 
goods half a penny per ton per mile. I think now I have- 
laid before the House sufficient evidence of the necessity 
for this Bill, and the purposes for which it is required- 
This was granted to the Secretary of State in 1908- 
borrowing powers for railway and irrigation purposes,, 
which have now been nearly exhausted on new con¬ 
struction, better equipment, and repayment of capital. 
I ask it with confidence to renew this power in order 
to give further assistance to the Government in provid¬ 
ing for the continued improvement of the first necessity 
of the modern development of commerce, agriculture,, 
and general prosperity—improved means of communi¬ 
cation. 
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INDIAN HIGH COURTS BILL. 

In moving “ that the Bill be now read a second time’' 
in the House of Commons on Friday, 2 1 st July 1911, 
Mr. Montagu said :— 

In asking the House to agree to the second reading 
of this measure, I do not think it will be necessary to 
occupy much time, because so far as the House is 
concerned it is a very unimportant measure indeed. 
But I want to explain it as fully as I can, because, as 
at present advised, I propose, if the House gives it a 
Second Reading, to move that it be retained on the 
floor of the House, and I will ask the House to be so 
good as to pass the subsequent stages of the Bill with¬ 
out discussion, which is not in any way necessary. The 
reason for introducing the measure at all is the great 
congestion of legal affairs in India at present. The 
House will agree with me that if you have great arrears 
in the Law Courts the delay of justice very frequently 
amounts to a denial of justice. I have only to read to 
the House some figures concerning the Calcutta High 
Court to show what I mean. In 1908 the cases in 
arrear on the appellate side of this Court were 5,245. 
At the end of June, 1911, the number of civil appeal 
cases pending was no less than 8,389. The Courts 
work as hard as any Courts could possibly work. 
Every kind of rearrangement has been attempted, but 
it has now become obvious, not only to every judge of 
the High Court, but to the Government of Bengal and 
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* - Government of India, that the time has come to ask 
for the raising of the maximum number of judges in 


the Courts. At the same time, because I think it is 
desirable in these matters to be prescient, a similar 
increase of the maximum of possible judges in India is 
asked for. There is no fear that the Government of 
India will abuse the power for which it asks. The 
Courts of Madras and Bombay, which have a maximum 
of fifteen now, have got eight judges, so that it is for 


future and not for immediate application that the first 
clause of this Bill includes them. I should like, before 
I dismiss this .clause, to remind the House that there is 
no excess of judges in India at the present moment. 
The maximum number of judges of the High Court in 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal is now fifteen. 

There are 86,000,000 people there. In England and 
Wales the population is 33,000,000, and there are 
thirty-three judges of the High Court. 

Now I come to the second clause, which is highly 
technical, and only, I think, of technical importance. 
There is no immediate desire to establish a new High 
Court anywhere in India, but the Government of 
England desire to be able to cope with circumstances 
which may arise by a less clumsy method than having 
to wait for an opportunity to pass an Act of Parliament 
while justice is being delayed. It is possible for the 
Government of India at present to immediately 
establish a new Chief Court anywhere. Anyone fami¬ 
liar with the Indian Courts will appreciate the 
difference between a Chief Court and a High Court, 
and I venture to suggest that it will not be wise to 
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Government of India for the sake of expedi¬ 
ency and the saving of time to the establishment of a 
Chief Court, having regard to the circumstance that in 
prestige, dignity, and confidence the High Court is the 
better alternative. In the Act of 18G1 it was enacted 
‘that a High Court might be established by letters 
patent in any area where no existing High Court has 
jurisdiction. At that time the well-known appreciation 
of the advantages of litigation, which is a characteristic 
•of the Indian people, had not yet developed so far as it 
has at the present moment. It was not contemplated 
that it would be necessary at any time, I think, to 
•establish new Chief Courts or new High Courts in 
areas in which existing High Courts affected by that 
Act already had jurisdiction, and I submit that if it 
should become necessary in the future to establish a 
High Court or a Chief Court, Parliament should adopt 
the same procedure with regard to this as was adopted 
by our predecessors under the Act of 1861. 

There is only one other clause in the Bill of any 
importance which is clause 3. It deals with the 
•appointment of temporary judges. There is no inten¬ 
tion at any time that the number of judges, temporary 
•or permanent, in any Court in India, should exceed the 
maximum number prescribed by this Act. If a judge 
is away on leave or if a judge is ill, at present it is 
possible for the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province to 
•appoint a temporary judge on his behalf, but even if 
there is not the maximum number of judges at the time 
•occupying seats on the bench, if there is a lesser 
number than the maximum number of possible judges, 
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which is fifteen, and there are only fourteen, and there 
are great arrears which the Government of India is- 
anxious to wipe off, they have no power to appoint a 
temporary judge. The only possible way in which 
it can be done is to appoint a new permanent judge,, 
raising the number to the maximum of fifteen and 
leaving no vacancy. That is a very cumbrous- 
method, and it may lead to overstocking the bench,, 
and these powers allowing the Government generally 
to appoint temporary judges up to the maximum 
number with a view to clearing off arrears are, I 
think, necessitated in the interests of economy and 
of speed in dealing with legal matters. We are 
only asking for power to appoint temporary judges. 
The House will agree with me, I think, that this- 
measure does not require any elaborate Debate, and I 
think that all classes in India will welcome its speedy 
passage for the improvement of the legal machinery 
in the Provinces of India. 
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Mr. Montagu, in moving the second reading of this- 
Bill in the House of Commons on April 22, 1912. 
said :— 

The Bill which I ask the House of Commons to • 
read for the second time to-day is a Machinery Bill 
necessary to carry out the policy which was announced 
at the Imperial Durbar at Delhi last December. The 
House of Commons is proceeding to discuss it at a. 
moment when it is safe to say that the policy has been 
acclaimed by the vast majority of all classes and all 
races concerned until its out-and-out opponents have 
come to occupy a position of pathetic, if splendid,. 
isolation. The Bill begins with a preamble which 
recites acts which have already been performed, and 
since every act recited in the preamble is an act for 
which there is ample Parliamentary authority, the 
method proposed for carrying out these changes is • 
strictly constitutional, and is, in fact, the only method •. 
that the Government could have adopted. It has been 
said that we are relying upon antiquated or even- 
obsolete practice, but they are only obsolete in the 
sense that they are unfamiliar to members. They are 
perfectly well-known to those who have to administer 
India. Acting under those powers, in a strictly 
constitutional way, the Governor-General of India im 
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until fixed by proclamation the limits of the 
'Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and constituted 
. a new Province of Behar and Orissa on March 22, 
1912. On March 21, 1912, His Majesty appointed by 
Royal Warrant Lord Carmichael as Governor of 
Bengal, under Section 29 of the Government of India 
. Act, 1858. On the same date, under Section 58 of the 1 

• Government of India Act, 1869, His Majesty appointed 
three Councillors to be Executive Members of the 

• Council of the Governor of Bengal. I have quoted 
these sections as the evidence on which I base the 

• claim that we have acted strictly in accordance with 
the powers given by Parliament in past years and that 
we have proceeded in the proper way to carry out the 

• changes as recited in the preamble of the Bill, which I 
- ask the House to read a second time. 


The Provisions of the Bill. 

The first clause of the Bill gives to the new Governor 

• of Bengal exactly the same powers as are now possess- 
- ed by the Governors of Madras and Bombay. The 

Act of 1853 extended to the Governor of the new 
Presidency that might be formed all the powers of the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay at that date. It is 
now only necessary', by Section 1 of the Bill, to extend 
to the Governor of this new Presidency the powers 
given to the Governors of Madras and Bombay since 
. the passing of the Act of 1853—such powers as were 
.. granted, for instance, under the Councils Act of 1861,. 
through the Governors of Madras and Bombay, to 

• iuake rules for the conduct of business in the Legisla- 
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live Council, and so on. The House will see, in Clause • 

1, that there are two provisoes added. The first 
reserves to the Governor-General, who now ceases to 
be Governor of Bengal, certain powers that have been 
exercised by the Governor-General in the past. The - 
powers specialy referred to are powers granted to the 
Governor-General under the High Courts Act of 18G0 
and 1911, which gives the power to appoint temporary 
and acting Judges of the High Court. At present the • 
jurisdiction of the High Court sitting at Calcutta 
will extend beyond the limits of the Presidency of t ort 
William and Bengal as testified by the proclamation. It 
will extend to the Province of Behar and Orissa, and it 
seems right to leave the Governor-General the power 
of appointing Judges. The second proviso obviates 
the necessity of appointing the Advocate-General of 
Bengal as a member of the Legislative Council of 
Bengal. The reason is that the Advocate-General is 
a law officer who has to give advice by the terms of 
his appointment both to the Government of Bengal and 
to the Government of India. Sub-section 2 of Clause • 
1 merely transfers from the Governor-General, the 
power to alter the limits of the town of Calcutta, which 
was conferred upon him by Section 1 of the Indian 
Presidency Towns Act of 1815 and which is now 
obviously under the Government of Bengal. Clause 2 
of the Bill gives power to establish an Executive 
Council for the new Province of Behar and Orissa. • 
Behar and Orissa will have a Legislative as well as an 
Executive Council, and it is necessary to put in a pro¬ 
vision for that in the Bill because, under the Indian. 
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iuncils Act of 1909, it is possible to appoint an 
Executive Council for the Lieutenant-Governor. Clause 
. 3 gives power to the Governor-General to appoint a 
Legislative Council for a province which is governed 
by a Chief Commissioner. The Governor-General has 
power to take under his own Government, and there¬ 
fore technically to appoint a Chief Commissioner to 
govern a territory in India under Section 3 of the Act 
of 1854, just as Lord Curzon, when Viceroy, made the 
North-Western Frontier a Chief Commissionership. 


Councils for Chief Commissionerships. 

If the Government obtain the powers now sought it 
proposes to exercise them at once in two provinces 
under a Chief Commissioner. The first is Assam. I do 
not think the House will deny that the case of granting 
a Legislative Council to Assam is a good one. Lord 
Curzon, in the speech which he made in the House of 
Lords, made a complaint against the scheme that it 
would detract from the position of Assam by removing 
it from conjunction with the Government of Eastern 
Bengal. Assam has been under a Legislative Council > 
and by giving it a Legislative Council through this Bill 
we shall enable the province to go on with the same 
representative Government as it has had in the past. 
The other provinces — the Central Provinces —to whom 
the Government of India propose to give a ' Legislative 
Council include the territory of Berar, with a population 
bf 14 millions and extending over an area of 100,000 
square miles. I think that those who have some 
experience of that part of the British Empire will agree 
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in education, in enthusiasm for progress, the claim 
of the Central Provinces to have the same legislative 
system as exists in the neighbouring provinces is a good 
one, and it is, at any rate, a move strictly in accordance 
with the principle of the Liberal Imperial policy of 
devolution and the granting of representative Govern¬ 
ment in response to the demands of the majority of 
those people in the country who have expressed an 
opinion. Clause 4, read with the Schedule, repeals and 
•amends certain enactments which now either require 
alteration to harmonise with the new condition of 
•affairs or require repeal. The only one I need mention 
is the repeal of Section 57 of the East India Act of 
1793, which dates from the time when the Civil 
Service of each Presidency was a separate Civil Sendee, 
and which prevents us from appointing civil servants 
from one Presidency to act in another. Now that the 
whole of the Indian Civil Service is an Imperial 
Service it seems to the Government of India that that 
provision is unnecessary. The repeal of Section 71 is 
consequential, and the other provisions are merely 
slight verbal alterations. Perhaps I may make special 
mention of Section 50 of the India Councils Act of 
1861, the amendment of which makes it possible for 
the Governor of Bengal to act as Governor-General in 
the absence of the Viceroy. The Bill, it will be seen, 
consists merely of alterations in machinery to carry 
out a policy which has been generally accepted and 
'which, I believe the House will agree, contains elements 
of lasting advantage and the germs of improved 
'Government for the great Empire of India. {Cheers.) 
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[Replying to criticisms in tlie House on the Government 
of India Bill, Mr. Montagu said :—] 

I have not the tight to address the House again, but 
perhaps I may be allowed to reply to some of the- 
questions which have been put to me. Sir John 
Jardine asked whether the repeal or alteration of 
certain sections of the Act of 1/93 will affect the 
position of the Indian Civil Service. The answer is- 
emphatically in the negative. This Bill only repeals 
parts of the Statute which were not repealed, 
when the rest of the statute was repealed in 18G5. 
Colonel Yate put three specific points. The first was 
as to the defence of Delhi. I want to assure him that, 

I think, the authorities are agreed that the strategical 
position of Delhi as the central point of the railway 
system of India is a very good one, but the weighty 
words which he addressed to the House will, of course, 
be noted by those who are concerned with these 
affairs. 

The Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal. 

We come to a much more substantial point when 
we consider the position of the Mahomedans in Eastern 
Bengal. Much has been said in various places and in 
various newspapers on this point. It would be a 
mistake to talk of the Mahomedan people of India as 
though they were a homogeneous people of one 
nationality. The Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal are 
• the descendants of Hindu converts, or are Hindu con¬ 
verts themselves, and have little or no relation except 
that of religion with three-fifths of the Mahomedan 
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population of India outside the limits of Bengal, 
but also belonging to the native races of the north. 
So far as the Mahomedan population outside Bengal is 
concerned, they have no objection to the restoration of 
Delhi, which they have always regarded as the capital 
of historic India. They have shown good will and 
have gratefully acknowledged and accepted the change. 
Their position is very carefully safeguarded under the 
Bill. They are perhaps the most backward part, or 
one of the most backward parts, of the population of 
the old Presidency of Bengal, and they are keenly and 
eagerly desirous of new educational facilities. They 
are to have a new university which will be largely used 
for the benefit of Mahomedans, and that is one of the 
most valuable consequences connected with the new 
arrangements. They will form in the Presidency of 
Bengal rather more than half of the population. I 
could give the House statistics to prove that there will 
be more Mahomedans than Hindus in the new 
Governorship, but, roughly speaking, they are about 
equally divided. In the Executive Council which has 
been appointed by His Majesty the King for the Presi¬ 
dency, the Indian Member is a well-known Mahomedan. 
Again, it is the avowed and declared intention of the 
Government that the new Governor of Bengal must 
spend a substantial part of each year in Dacca in the 
Government Building. It is not to be a statutory 
provision, but the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal are 
Perfectly entitled to rest assured that that will be part 
of the settled policy. It has never been the policy of 
the British Government in India to interfere with and 
15 
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construct artificial regions, territories, and provinces 
for the benefit of one race or one religion. They have 
always tried to hold impartially the balance between 
different races and religions. 


Lord Curzon’s Policy. 


If it be claimed that the policy of parting Bengal in 
1905 was a policy intended to set up a Mahomedan 
province, then I say emphatically that that departure 
from British policy for which Lord Curzon will stand 
revealed to have been guilty was a far greater blunder 
than his worst critics have accused him of committing. 
But Lord Curzon will be the first to admit that there 
was no such policy. Sir J. D. Rees, who was welcom¬ 
ed back to the House in surroundings which will be 
more congenial to his ultra-Conservative views, talked 
about this new policy as a reversal of the old policy. 
I do not mean it disrespectfully of one of the greatest 
Viceroys we have ever had when I say that Lord 
Curzon in this matter had no policy of any sort or 
kind. He was a great administrator. He produced 
efficiency which is one of the most cherished posses¬ 
sions of the Indian Government at the present moment. 
But his concern was with an unwieldy province. He 
found it too big, and determined to divide it. He 
moved nationalities about and he moved individuals 
about as though they w v ere automatons. 

Mr. Malcolm : The Hon. Gentleman is speaking 
now by leave of the House, and I wish to know 
whether he can enter into this , controversial matter, to 
which none of us can have the opportunity of replying. 
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Mr. Montagu: I apologise to the Hon. Member if he 
thinks that I am doing something I ought not to do. I 
quite appreciate that it is only by the courtesy of the 
House that I can speak now. But Sir J. D. Rees 
•charged us with reversing the old policy. 

Sir ]. D. Rees : We did not discuss it. I would 
have done so if I had been at liberty to do it. 

Mr. Montagu : The Hon. Member made the charge 
that we were reversing Lord Curzon’s policy, and I am 
defending the Government against that charge. I 
wish to point out that much of the criticism made 
by Hon. Members opposite this afternoon against 
•this measure would have been more appropriate 
•if it had been directed against a reversal of policy 
which is going to happen. Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Mr. Malcolm based their speeches upon the great 
constitutional outrage which had been perpetrated by 
the Executive Government, which is increasingly 
•aggregating to itself powers, and which is bringing 
about these changes before the consent of Parliament 
■has been obtained. Mr. Malcolm is not quite accurate 
■in his facts. He talked of two opportunities which the 
House of Lords had no opportunity of discussing the 
matter before it was a settled fact. They took the 
opportunity of discussion on two occasions after it had 
become a settled fact. In this Session of Parliament 
Hon. Members opposite could have had similar 
■opportunities by raising the subject on the Debate on 
■the Address, or they could have asked a day for the 
discussion of it afterwards. They deliberately did not 
do so. Neither of these opportunities have been taken. 
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Malcolm : The Speaker has already ruled that* 
it is out of order. 

MR. Montagu : I do not understand that the Hon.. 
Member is in a better position than myself to decide- 
points of order. The Bill concerns the whole of the- 
re-partition of Bengal, the creation of the new provinces 
of Behar and Orissa, the segregation of Assam under a 
new Chief Commissionership, and these matters and 
nine-tenths of the Durbar policy could have been 
discussed under this Bill, and in so far as the removal 
of the capital was incidental to the changes in Bengal, 
that was equally in order. That has not been done by 
Hon. Members. They claim great patriotism in 
refusing to discuss the matter. The fact of the matter 
is that there are some acts which this House, or the 
oreat majority of its members, have never claimed, and 
rightly never claimed, to criticise. I suggest with regard 
to policy in India that the practice of this House never 
has been to claim to criticise in detail the administrations, 
in India before certain acts have been accomplished. I 
base myself upon the speech made by Mr. Gladstone on 
the Indian Councils Act Amendment Bill in this House 
on March 20, 1892 :—“ It is not our business to devise 
machinery for the purposes of Indian Government. It 
is our business to give to those who represent Her 
Majesty in India ample information as to what we 
believe to be sound principles of Government, and of 
course it is the function of this House to comment upon, 
any cases in which we may think that they have failed, 
to give due effect to those principles.” When Bengal was 
divided in 1905, there was no discussion in this House: 
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vorOoramouS at all and no information or opportunity 
•was riven to the House of expressing any opinion until 
after the proposals of the Government of India had 
been accepted by Mr. Brodrick, who was then Secretary. 
The fact is that these changes, in which so many 
interests are involved of grave Imperial concern and 
result, have always been dealt with by administrative 
action, and afterwards the House of Commons has 
had its opportunity of expressing its opinion upon 
4hem. ' 


The “ Agitation” against the Partition. 

Sir J. D. Rees has thought fit to revive the old charge 
that we are altering the partition of Bengal m response 
to an agitation. All the information at the disposal of 
the Government of India is to the effect that he is 
totally misinformed. Lord Curzon, in making precisely 
the same allegation in the House of Lords, relied on 
and quoted the authority of two gentlemen. One- was 
•an Indian gentleman who had long been absent from 
Bengal altogether, and another an English writer- who 
never wrote the words which Lord Curzon quoted. I 
venture to suggest that the root of the Hon. Gentleman s 
•objection is this, that there are in India, as has often been 
said in this House, two kinds of agitation. One is the 
agitation which is the genuine expression of a genuine 
grievance, or what the people believe to be one ; a 
grievance against an outraged nationality ; an agitation 
which is the genuine desire for redress of something 
•which is wrong. Then there are those agitators often of 
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tlfg^nti-British purpose who take advanUge of the 
existence of that grievance who are almost a parasitic 
growth upon the legitimate unrest. That kind of agita¬ 
tion is almost dead. It was wisely handled and severely 
repressed during Lord Morley’s Secretaryship of State, 
when Lord Morley and Lord Minto used exceptional 
measures for dealing with that sort of agitation, which 
was not genuine and could not be permitted to continue. 
But the real, deep, bitter resentment against the line 
.which Lord Curzon drew right across the Bengali¬ 
speaking district, the sentimental grievance, -the griev¬ 
ance of unfair and disproportionate representation, 
remained as deep after that long interval as it did 
when the new state of affairs was first created. That 
kind of agitation was at the root of everything that was-, 
threateningly wrong in India. I conceive it to be the- 
wisest kind of statesmanship to investigate this griev¬ 
ance to see how well-founded it was to remove the 
grievance and to settle a national wrong. So no one- 
can say that we have responded to illegitimate clamour 
or have done more than merely redress a grievance 
which would remain as great as long as it lasted. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Does the Hon. Gentleman include 
the compounding of a felony by the Government of 
India among these wise measures ? 

Mr. Montagu : The Hon. Member is bringing a 
new charge which I will be happy in a general Debate 
to prove to be as unfounded as any of the other charges, 
which he has brought. But it would be trespassing 
too far on the matter before the House at present to* 
deal with it now. 
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The Question of Finance. 

Mr. Malcolm asked me a question about the finance 
in connection with the establishment of the new capital. 
The estimate with regard to Delhi remains to-day 
what it was. It is not possible yet to submit the revised 
estimate. The Hon. Member is at liberty to suggest 
twelve millions. He has opportunities doubtless of 
arriving at a more accurate figure than the Govern¬ 
ment of India. But the estimate given was put 
forward by the Government of India and accepted by 
the Secretary of State with due regard to the existing 
difficulties. There are all sorts of offsets to be made. 
New buildings would have been necessary if the seat 
of Government had remained unchanged, and there is 
a certain amount of profit to set off against outlay, 
appreciation in the Government lands and the sale of 
certain lands and buildings. It is a rough general 
guess. The site is now being surveyed by an expert 
Committee, and as soon as the revised estimates are 
available they will, of course, be presented to the 
House. But it is as fair to assume that the expenditure 
would be approximately four million pounds as to 
assume that it would be approximately eight million 
pounds. 

The Promise of “Federation." 

Mr. Bonar Law, with other members, referred to the 
change of policy which was .obtaining as the result of 
this measure. He quoted the words of Lord Crewe 
and words of my own in Cambridge, and he suggested 
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there was a discrepancy between them. The des¬ 
patch and the answer to the despatch have been 
published in the White Paper, and the words of para¬ 
graph 3 are definite and unmistakable, and I should 
have thought would have admitted of no possible 
doubt. If a microscopic examination can detect any 
difference of meaning in the words that I used at Cam¬ 
bridge and the words which my chief used in the 
House of Lords, I will ask the House to attribute the 
difference to the obvious difference of atmosphere 
between the other place and the platform in my own 
constituency.. There is to be no immediate step, no 
resulting step as a consequence of the changes which 
the House this afternoon is passing, but surely, when 
every moving section of the people of India has got a 
policy, when there are preachers and teachers all over 
the country advocating this and that course of action, 
and some are advocating policies which are hostile to 
British interests, it was not out of place, I conceive, to 
show to the people of India, as Lord Hardinge did in 
paragraph 3 of this despatch, that there was 
a direction in which the British occupation was 
tending, that thebe was some definite aim and 
object in which, in the opinion of the Government 
in India, all these changes might be co-related, that 
we were there, not merely to administer, but to develop 
India on a plan which had been brought out by those 
who had been advising the Secretary of State. That is, 
as I understand, the meaning of paragraph 3, and as 
such I regard it as one of the most important parts of 
that historic despatch. 
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The Policy of the Opposition. 

If there is one other matter which I might respect¬ 
fully venture to put forward, it is that I fed a deep 
regret that even those who-,'confined their remarks 
•entirely to the way in which these changes have been 
brought about took an opportunity by some side phrases 
to express their doubts of and their disagreement with 
•the policy and the Bill which carries it out. . , y 

Sir Gilbert Parker : I expressly said that I would ' 
forbear from making a single remark about change' of 
policy, and I did not make any such remark. x , 

Mr. Montagu : And then you added that there \vere x 
large numbers of people in India who had grave doubts 
as to its efficacy. What I mean to say is that I should 
have thought it was quite clear to the people of India 
that what they believed to be a great step forward in 
the process of governing that country was the gift 
•offered by His Majesty at the Durbar on the advice of 
his responsible Ministers from the people of Great 
Britain in respect” of party. And it is a matter, I think, 
for regret that Lord Cur/on, who has spoken most on 
the subject, adopted an attitude of complete hostility, 
■and so far as in this debate any expression of opinion 
has come from those benches at all it has been either 


like that of Mr. Malcolm or like the assertion of Mr. 
Bonar Law. Why was it wrong for His Majesty most 
.graciously to make this announcement himself at the 
Durbar ? Is it that Mr. Bonar Law objects to the 
policy of Durbar boons altogether, or is it simply that 
people feel that there is a peculiar sanctity about a 
policy recommended by His Majesty the King on the 
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ice of his Ministers which does nor touch the- 
ordinary policy recommended by the Viceroy on behalf 
of His Majesty the King, and with the sanction of the 
Ministers ? If that is the criticism, then it is based 
upon the partition of Bengal, and very much of what 
has been said falls to the ground. The same sanctity,, 
in our opinion, would have attached to the Proclama¬ 
tion had it been made by the Viceroy as attached, and 
I think rightly attached, to it when it was made by His- 
Majesty the King. 

Sir J. D. Rees : The Opposition have not had am 
opportunity of discussing what was done under the 
cover of His Majesty’s prerogative, and the Opposition 
and those who oppose this policy are really deprived 
of the opportunity of stating their objections. 

Mr. Montagu : I am merely suggesting that there 
has been no difference in the treatment of the question 
from the announcement having been made by His 
Majesty instead of by the Viceroy. It was announced 
in His Majesty’s gracious speech from the Throne at 
Delhi, instead of by Lord Curzon, as in the partition of 
Bengal, by Viceregal Proclamations. In spite of the 
criticisms which have been made, and notwithstanding, 
some small questions of boundary readjustment which 
remain, I am profoundly convinced that this policy has- 
been welcomed by the overwhelming majority of all 
races and all creeds, and that it will open, as Colonel 
Yate has said, a new era of peace, contentment and 
progress in India. There is every sign upon the horizon 
which gives those who are proud of the achievement 
of the Government in India of great hope of increasing. 
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" ^ fitment, increasing prosperity, and increasing 
consent of the Government to be governed by those 
whose policy shows sympathy with their legitimate 
aspirations. 


Replying to the criticisms in the House of Commons 
on June 10* 1912, on the Third redding of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill f Mr. Montagu said :— 

He would leave the discussion of the finances of 
Delhi to the Debate on the Indian Budget. All he 
would say now was that Delhi was being financed out 
of windfalls which were due to exceptional circum¬ 
stances which did not render them available for the 
reduction of taxation. It did not very much matter 
whether debts were paid off with surpluses such as 
these, and fresh loans contracted, or whether these 
surpluses were used directly for purposes for which 
they were bound to borrow. 

The scheme in the Bill provided for the removal of 
the seat of the Government of India from Calcutta to 
Delhi. Calcutta was the seat of the Government of 
Bengal, and the difficulty of disentangling the Govern¬ 
ment of India from that of Bengal was so great that it 
would be far better for both the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal if they removed the: 
seat of' the Government of India to Delhi, which \vas^ 
not the centre of any provincial Government. The 
word “ provincial” was used in this sense, that it merely 
referred to the fact that the Government, whilst at 
Calcutta, was the centre of the Government of one of 
the provinces of India. It was provincial in the- 
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se that Calcutta was the provincial centre of 
Bengal, and, therefore, the Imperial Government of 
India was in the provincial centre of Bengal. He 
asserted without fear of contradiction that students of 
the Government of India for generations past had been 
impressed with the growing difficulty which was pre¬ 
sented by the two sets of government in the same 
place, interlaced and intertwined, so that those who 
were affected by the decisions of one or the other had 
difficulty in disentangling the responsibility. The 
Government of India was now going to Delhi, which 
was not the centre of a provincial Government, because 
it was strictly the enclave of India, as Washington was 
the enclave of the United States of America. Sir J. D. 
Rees so far as his position was based on the statement 
that we were going from one province to another, was 
misrepresenting the true state of the facts to the House. 
The same object might have been achieved possibly 
by making Calcutta the enclave, and transferring the 
Government of Bengal out of Calcutta. But, as the 
Hon. Member would be the first to admit, Calcutta was 
far too large and important a commercial centre to be 
adapted to the purposes of the Imperial Government. 

Sir J. D. Rees : In what respect are the Government 
of India and the Government of Bengal interlaced and 
intertwined ? Their functions are quite distinct. 

Mr. Montagu said that he would send the Hon. 
Gentleman papers which would instruct him. Delhi 
was the historic centre of India, and it was also the 
railway centre. It was from many points of view the 
most acceptable part of the great Empire to which to 
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remove the seat of the Government of India, for it was- 
far nearer to Bombay and the whole of the East of 
India than Calcutta was. It was also a considerable 
manufcturing town already. He could not enter into 
the dispute between the Hon. Member for Nottingham 
and the Government of India as to the reverence felt 
for Delhi by the various peoples of India. He would 
only say that his description of Delhi did not carry 
conviction to him when he read such words as these- 
which appear in paragraph 6 of the White Paper :— 
“ Throughout India, as far south as the Mahomedan 
conquest extended, every walled town has its‘ Delhi 
gate,' and among the masses of the people it is still 
revered as the seat of the former Empire.” 


The Fundamental Error of the Critics. 

So much for the removal of the Government to 
Delhi. The fundamental error made by critics of the 
policy of the Government of India was the suggestion 
that there had been a reversal of the Partition of 
Bengal. He had been accused of speaking in deroga¬ 
tory terms of Lord Curzon, when he suggested that 
Lord Curzon in these matters had no policy at all. It 
was merely ^well-known fact. Lord Curzon was as 
great an administrator as India had ever had. He 
had found a great province of 98,000,000 people—(An 
Hon. Member : “ Eighty-five millions")—and had 
become acquainted (as he had said) with the scandal¬ 
ous maladministration which W3S going on in the 
eastern parts of Bengal. He had found that, owing to¬ 
ils vast size, it was quite impossible to administer 
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the province according to modern ideas. So Lord 
Curzon decided to divide it, but he did not divide 
it with the idea of making a Mahomedan State, or 
with a view to redress alleged Mahomedan grievances. 
There was no policy underlying it; it was merely 
an administrative reform to produce efficiency. He 
could quote from Lord Curzon's own words :—“What 
was the particular line to be drawn was a matter not 
for the Viceroy. The line was settled by consultation 
and discussion between the Local Governments and 
the officials.” Lord Curzon was not concerned to find 
where the line was drawn at all. He wanted to split 
up an unwieldy province and make two parts of it 
which would be more wieldy. Bitter experience had 
taught that even in the sacred cause of efficiency we 
could not move masses of the population about and 
destroy their national ideals without regard to their 
thoughts and opinions. 

The Earl of Ronaldshay : What am I to under¬ 
stand by the Hon. Gentleman’s statement as to moving 
masses of population about ? Nobody has ever suggest¬ 
ed moving the population. 

Mr. Montagu explained that he meant moving them 
from one Government to another. You could not 
order the man to cease to be a subject of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and put him into Eastern Bengal, 
without very serious consequences, even in the cause 
of efficiency. It did require investigation as to whether 
the line— 

Sir J. D. Rees : The man remains where he is. 

Mr, Montagu : The Hon. Gentleman is perfectly 
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t in saying that the man remains where 
he is no longer in Bengal. 

Sir J. D. Rees : He is subject to the same 
administration. 



he is, but 
class of 


Mr. Montagu, continuing, said that the Government 
bad therefore, because the unrest produced militated 
•against the efficiency which Lord Curzon desired, 
done over again in the light of experience Lord Curzon's 
work. 


A Better Partition. 

There was now a partition of Bengal, not into two 
pieces, but into three pieces, and all they claimed was 
that, having regard to the fact that they had kept the 
national boundaries, their partition was a better one 
than Lord Curzon's, and likely to produce greater 
•efficiency, because it was more acceptable to the 
population. Lord Ronaldshay might say that, what¬ 
ever the motives of Lord Curzon were, a Mahomedan 
State came into existence, and the Mahomedans had 
a right to expect that that state of affairs should remain 
for ever, and that the Government had in that sense 
broken their pledge to the Mahomedans of Eastern 
Bengal. These were serious charges. Nobody knew 
better than the member for East Nottingham how 
what was said in these Debates found its way to India. 
Nobody had been more vehement in criticising 
members below the gangway on this ground, and he 
hoped the Hon. Member would have serious misgivings 
•about his own utterances that afternoon, when he had 
brought accusations of breach of faith and of pledges? 
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not only against Lord Crew and the Government here, 
TdHc 


but against the whole fabric of the Government in India, 
who were jointly responsible for these great changes. 
The Hon. Member regretted, and the noble lord regret¬ 
ted, that there should be any idea in India that we had 
broken our pledges. But how much had the Hon. 
Member not done to encourage that idea by words 
carelessly thrown out which were without a shadow of 
foundation ? 

' SIR J. D. Rees said he only pointed out the facts. 

Mr. Montagu said the Hon. Gentleman's alleged 
facts were not facts. The words which had been 
continually quoted against the Government in that 
Debate were the words of Lord Morley, “ The partition 
is a settled fact." He would ask the noble lord to be 
crood enough to read Lord Morley’s own speech on 
This subject in the House of Lords. Lord Morley was 
a member of the Government responsible for this Bill, 
as he was when he used the famous words, “ The 
partition is a settled fact.” What Lord Morley meant 
was that the great improvement of administration which 
was to result from the sub-division of Bengal could 
never again be sacrificed, and that the partition of 
Bengal could never be reversed. There had been no 
reversal. What was to be the meaning of the words 
U settlec { f ac t” in politics ? Were they to mean that a 
thin<* once done should never be modified in the light 
of experience ? However badly it had been done, were 
they all to sit and admire it for generation after genera¬ 
tion without having the courage to alter it ? That was- 
a theory of crystallised conservatism which he believed 
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the worst that could be applied to a quickly 


changing and developing country like India. 

The Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal. 

The Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal had lost noth¬ 
ing by this change. At the commencement Eastern 
Bengal was not the overwhelming Mahomedan State 
some critics seemed to think it was. At the com¬ 
mencement of last year the Legislative Council in 
Eastern Bengal included ten Hindus. What had the 
Mahomedans got now ? They had got their new 
university. One of the seats of Government of the new 
Presidency of Bengal was at Dacca. They were 
governed under Lord Curzon’s scheme from Dacca by 
a Lieutenant-Governor—the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal, who had no Executive Council. Sir 
J. D. Rees poured scorn on the difference between a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a Governor. Surely he 
forgot that the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal 
had no Executive Council. The Governor of Eastern 
Bengal has an Executive Council. 

Sir J. D. Rees : And the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal had an Executive. 

Mr. Montagu : The Hon. Member is wrong in his 
facts. The Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal 
had no Executive. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Bengal, I said. 

Mr. Montagu was afraid the Hon. Member was 
now getting excited. (Laughter.) He was referring to 
the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal. The Maho- 
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Tnedans: were in form governed under Lord Curzon 
from Dacca by a Lieutenant-Governor, who had no 
Executive Council to assist him. Under the new 
scheme they were governed still from Dacca for certain 
portions of the year by the Governor of Bengal, who 
would be assisted by an Executive Council, and they 
would, therefore, have a more modern and up-to-date 
system of Government. Further than that, when the 
'Partition of Bengal was brought about, Eastern Bengal 
had no representative Legislative Council, because the 
Reform Bill of Lord Morley and Lord Minto was in 
1909. The form of Government Mahomedans would 
enjoy now would be better and more efficient than the 
old Government. When the partition was brought 
about, the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal were 30 
per cent, of a population of over 80 millions. Now 
they would be about 50 per cent, of a population of 50 
millions. Under the partition they were about 35 per 
cent, of the old population of Eastern Bengal. In 
numbers, in form of Government, in position, the 
Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal had lost absolutely 
nothing by the modification of the partition. In 
addition, though it was only a side question, the present 
Indian Member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bengal was a Mahomedan from Eastern 
Bengal. 


The Claim of Calcutta. 

He desired* in conclusion, to deal with two criticisms 
made by Sir J. D. Rees. The Hon. Member had referred 
to the position of the member for Commerce and 
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try. i te said he had been asked to voice the 
opinion of the Chambers of Commerce, and then 
showed that he meant the Chamber of Commerce in 
Bengal. He would be the last to detract from the 
great importance of that representative Chamber of 
the greatest commercial community in India. But it 
was only that Chamber which was anxious to have its 
objections to this policy represented. Naturally, what 
Calcutta lost, Bombay and Karachi gained. If the 
Hon. Member would come to the India Office and read 
the files of the newspapers in India, which he had care¬ 
fully collected ever since this reform scheme came into 
being, he would be struck by the remarkable way in 
which the serious alarm of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Calcutta had been isolated and ignored by the rest 
of European opinion from one end of the country to 
■the other. He thought that alarm was probably based 
on a misapprehension ; and he believed that when the 
scheme was seen at work the fears of the commercial 
community in Calcutta would be allayed, and that they 
would share in what was the enthusiastic welcome of 
■this scheme from the vast majority of the people of all 
'Classes and races in the great Empire of India. ■ 


The Charge of Surrender to Agitation. 


There was one further matter he felt bound to refer 
•to. The Government had been accused of giving 
way to agitation and irresponsible clamour. 
The House would have noticed a very curious 
•inconsistency in the way in which this charge 
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was brought. It was levelled with great vehemence 
by Sir J. D. Rees, who immediately afterwards 
quoted from Lord Minto an assurance that there 
was no agitation and no clamour to which to give 
way. He could not have it both ways ; he could not 
say that there was no agitation to which to give way,, 
and immediately afterwards award blame for having, 
given way to an agitation that never existed. The fact 
of the matter was that in Bengal, as in so many other 
countries, the large,overwhelming, and almost universal 
number of the inhabitants were peaceful, law-abiding,, 
and loyal citizens. There was a small—very small and 
insignificant—minority of irresponsible agitators. He: 
challenged the House, to say, looking back over history 
since 1906, that the Government which he was there to 
represent had been supine in putting down the agitation,, 
which was the work of that insignificant, disloyal, and 
rebellious minority. Lord Minto nimself brought back, 
from India, as one of the greatest triumphs of his rule,, 
the way in which he and Lord Morley put down and,, 
as he believed, stamped out what was known as the 
seditious- movement in India. But there were two ways 
of stamping out sedition, and neither was complete 
without the other. They had not only to punish the 
seditious, but they had to remove the just causes of 
complaint which brought recruits to the ranks of the 
seditious, and which, therefore, prevented repressive 
legislation from having the effect they desired, whilst 
there was the slightest suspicion to make honest men’s 
minds uneasy that those responsible for the Government 
of the country were not quick to redress legitimate. 
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grievances. The Government of India believed that 
the real feeling—spreading far beyond the miserable 
-confines of the seditious, disloyal, and rebellious—of 
wounded nationality, of wounded race susceptibilities, 
of unfair treatment, which had resulted from the 
Partition, was as strong on Durbar Day as it ever was 
when the irresponsible agitation existed. 

He hoped Lord Ronaldshay would not think he was 
snaking any accusation against him, but no greater 
•disservice could be done to the Government of India 
than carelessly to lump together in speech an agitation 
■such as the presentation of a petition against the Univer¬ 
sity at Dacca, and, let them say, the agitation that was 
punished by deportation. The one was a legitimate 
Western method of gaining access to those who were 
in authority, and in a country like India the responsibi¬ 
lity of those who governed to listen to grievances when 
they were represented was even more vital than in a 
country where votes were the armoury of those who 
were governed. If in any part of. his speech he hat! 
shown irritation with anything that had fallen from 
Hon. Members opposite, he could only plead as an 
excuse that a charge of broken pledges against a 
"Government, annoying and irritating and wounding as 
it might be in domestic affairs, could not be ignored 
^nd must be met by a Government which had the 
overwhelming responsibility of the good Government 
of India to answer for. It was because he believed he 
had answered a charge which he wished had never 
t>een made on a subject in which party politics played 
no part that he ventured confidently to commend this 
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Bill to the House, a Bill which, he believed, would lead 
to the improved Government and the greater peace of a 
country which benefited to a greater degree ever}' day 
by the fact that the British people were responsible for 
i ts government. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Hon. E. S. Montagu, M. P. f Undersecretary of 
State for India f visited Cambridge on Wednesday 
February 28, 1912 and in his capacity as President of 
the Cambridge and Comity Liberal Club , addressed a 
large meeting at the Guildhall . The chair was taken 
by Dr. Apthorpe Webb , and among those upon the 
platform were Mr. A. C. Beck , M . P., Sir J. J. Briscoe , 
Bart., Dr. Sims Woodhead (Professor of Pathology ), 
Dr. J. S. Reid (Professor of Ancient History ), and 
Dr. Searle , F.R.S. 

Mr. Montagu , a/ter devoting the opening portion of 
his speech to domestic questions continued 

True Empire-Building. 

I want, also, to invite your attention to the other 
branch of the justification of our Imperial organisation 
-—our oversea activities—and I am going to contend, 
and, I think, prove, that the Empire, as we know it, 
and the ideal which it fulfils, is the production of 
the Liberal Party. Englishmen have a conception 
of Empire different from that of their predecessors or 
forefathers, and different from that of other countries, 
an ideal which alone justifies the existence of an 
Empire. It is not enough for this thinking generation 
to wave a flag or shout a song or do a turkey strut in 
pompous celebration of the number of square miles 
over which the British flag flies ; or the population 
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owes its allegiance to His Majesty the King. 
Land has been won by conquest often under Conser¬ 
vative rule/ not by Conservative statesmen, but by 
British, Scotch—and I would remind you in this 
important juncture—by Irish soldiers on behalf of an 
Imperial ideal which should know no party. {Applause). 
But it is not a question of land, but of hearts. 


It is not a question of domination and of subjuga¬ 
tion, but of alliance, co-operation, and perfect freedom 
between the component parts. Empires have died or 
been destroyed either from deterioration at home, 
which the legislation of the last six years is designed 
to combat, or through the denial of justice or arrogant 
misrule which makes the yoke galling to the younger 
parts. We should use our administration and our 
legislation at home as an example to those sister 
nations who are linked with us, and we should 


make our Imperial ideal one of spreading through¬ 
out the Empire free institutions and all that is 
meant by the wonderful word “ Justice. It this 
be true, then, if you will bear with me while I go 
into history, I think I can show that the freedom of 
the Empire has been the gift of- Liberalism, which 
has ensured its permanency in the teeth of a short¬ 
sighted, stubborn Conservatism. 


Canada and South. Africa. 

The keystone of Canadian loyalty is the freedom of 
the Canadian people. Yet Lord Stanley, speaking in 
the House of Commons in 1839, voiced the opinions 
of the Conservative Party when he said : “What 
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t& be tiie consequence of granting the Canadian 
demand ? The establishment of a Republic. The 
•concession would remove the only check to the tyran¬ 
nical power of the dominant majority, a majority in 
numbers only, while in wealth, education, and enterprise 
they are greatly inferior to the minority.” Translated 
into Carsonian English they could imagine how it 
would sound : u Ontario will fight, and Ontario will be 
right.” (Laughter and applause .) And then you had 
the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords : and 
Local responsible Government and the sovereignty of 
’Great Britain are completely incompatible. Well, 
Canada has not moved a step towards separation nor 
Republican institutions, yet Canada is divided only by 
an imaginary line from the greatest and most pro¬ 
gressive Republic in the world, and the tie of free 
•association within the Empire has held in face of the 
strongest natural and political attractions. From that 
the Conservatives ought to have learnt a lesson in 
Empire-building, but they learnt nothing. When more 
than fifty years had passed, when Canada was becom¬ 
ing increasingly loyal and prosperous, we came to 
South Africa. Had the Conservatives learnt anything 
in Empire-building. The Lyttelton Constitution, reject¬ 
ed by the Dutch, fraught with friction and irritation 
at every step, was their best performance ! When, 
fortunately, and by the mercy of heaven, the end of 
their reign came, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
t>y his application to South Africa of the liberal princi¬ 
ples of freedom, laid the foundations of the South t 
African Union, of another Canada in Africa, which in 
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opinion justified the policy of the British Empire in 
the eyes of the world, yet the then leader of the Con¬ 
servative Party, Mr. Balfour, called our policy “ the 
most reckless experiment of modern times,” and declin¬ 
ed to take any responsibility for this experiment in 
principle and civilisation, and there once again we have 
the Conservatives objecting to a Liberal institution, 
which I think is the only principle of modern Empire¬ 
building. 


The Turn of India. 


Well, then, when these principles of self-government 
had been applied in their most extreme form, came the- 
turn of India, when Lord Morley introduced his Indian 
Councils Act in 1909. Here was no far-reaching 
scheme, here was no reckless experiment, merely a 
cautious attempt to associate the governed with the 
governor and to give expression to popular opinion ire 
India. And we had the late Lord Percy in the House 
of Commons saying, “ Therefore, although it is our 
duty to warn the Government of the dangers which ire 
our opinion attend many of the steps which we are re¬ 
commending, the responsibility of acting upon or 
neglecting the warning must rest with the Government 
themselves." And we had the usual carping criticism 
of Lord Curzon. Well, nobody can doubt the success 
of the Indian Councils Act, but still the Conservatives 
have learnt no better. The latest efforts in Imperial 
workmanship were the far-reaching reforms announced 
the other day at Delhi as the central feature of His 
Majesty’s successful visit to his Indian dominions. It 
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_ iC l b e improper for me to discuss these reforms 

without prefacing my remarks with a word of my own 
personal belief that the great outstanding triumph'of 
that Indian tour was the personality of King George 
himself. The good results of his gracious voyage to 
India will long outlive the pleasure afforded the Indian 
people by the opportunity of demonstrating their over¬ 
whelming loyalty to the British Throne. But • what of 
our policy, what of the new provinces and Delhi ?' 
You have invited a Departmental Minister to occupy 
the office of President, and you have so brought it 
upon your heads that I should take, as I am bound to 
take this, an opportunity which does not assort ill with 
the theme of our discussion, of answering the critics of 
that scheme. 


The Durbar Announcements. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Bonar Law dismis- 
ed it with two criticisms : firstly, that it would cost 
money ; and, secondly, that the reversal of the partition 
of Bengal, as he called it, was a damaging blow to our 
prestige. I would say in passing that the complaint 
about expense as the first objection to a great Imperial 
measure is typical of modern Conservatism, lo them,, 
ideals, poetry, liberty, imagination are unknown ; they 
reduce Empire to a profit and loss account ; theii ideal 
is one of a cash nexus, and a million or two is to them 
far more important than the fact that the transfer of 
capital provides India with a new city, in a historic 
place, amid the enthusiastic welcome of the whole 
of a tradition-loving people. And as for prestige— 
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India, how much happier would have been your 
history if that word had been left out of the English 
vocabulary 1 But there you have Conservative Impe¬ 
rialism at its worst: we are not there, mark you, to 
repair evil, to amend injustice, to profit by experience 
—we must abide by our mistakes, continue to outrage 
popular opinion simply for the sake of being able to 
say, “ I have said what I have said.” I have in other 
places and at other times expressed my opinion freely 
on prestige. We do not hold India by invoking this 
well-mouthed word ; we must hold it by just institu¬ 
tions, and more and more as time goes on by the 
consent of the governed. That consent must be based 
on the respect which we shall teach them for the 
progressive justice of the Government in responding to 
their legitimate demands. But Mr. Bonar Law knows 
nothing of India, as he will be the first to admit, and it 
is to the House of Lords that we must turn for a more 
■exhaustive criticism of our proposals. 


Lord Curzon’s Attitude. 

And here we come face to face with the great Lord 
Curzon himself. Now, sir, no one who has held my 
office for two t years would be absurd enough to 
speak on a public platform upon this topic without 
paying a tribute to the great work Lord Curzon has 
done for India. His indomitable energy, his conspicu¬ 
ous courage, his almost unrivalled self-confidence have 
placed India under a lasting debt to’him. But I would 
venture, with all respect, to ask how has he spent his 
time since ? Admiring what he has done, not looking 
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saying, “ We have done this,” but saying, “ This 
is my work." In the lengthy speech which he deliver¬ 
ed last week in the House of Lords he did lip-sen-ice 
to Parliamentary control, but notwithstanding the fact 
that Lord Midleton was sitting next him, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that it was Mr. Brodrick, as he then was,, 
not Lord Curzon, who was technically responsible for 
a large part of the Curzonian administration, he never 
mentioned the Secretary of State in the whole course of 
his speech, nor did Lord Midleton speak himself. 
Lord Curzon has chosen as a point of survey for the 
work of which he is so proud a point in which he is 
in his own light, and his shadow is over everything 


that he has done. It is not “ Hands off India” that, 
he 'preaches: it is “ Leave Curzonian India as Lord 
Curzon left it." To alter anything that Lord Curzon. 
did would be damaging to our prestige. I want 
to ask you in all seriousness what would be the first 
criticism which a man wholly ignorant of India— 
the man-in-lhe-street—would make to Lord Curzon’s 
speech ? I think he would say : “ We read of the 
welcome given in India and in England to this scheme 
by statesmen, soldiers, civil servants, by speech and by 
Press of all parties, and we know, therefore, that it is 
not wholly bad.” Therefore, am I not justified in 
discounting the whole of Lord Curzon’s speech by the 
fact that, although he went into exhaustive details, al¬ 
though he knew the sensitive nature of Indian opinion, 
the way in which his words would be telegraphed 
throughout India, although he did not hesitate to. 
bolster up his case with a gossiping story which, as he 
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told it, was obviously untrue and for which he could 
-not state his authority in public, he had no word of 
praise of any sort or kind either for the conception of 
our policy or for any detail by which it was carried 
out— (applause )--although he spoke even longer than 
1 am speaking to-night; he curses it from beginning 
to end ; he curses it for what it did and for how it was 
done ; he curses it because we did it without consulting 
him—oh, horror of horrors i—and because it ended 
something which he had done; he cursed it because 
His Majesty the King was graciously pleased himself to 
.announce it to his people assembled at the Durbar at 
Delhi. I say again that these are not the grave and 
weighty criticisms of at statesman : they are the 
-impetuous, angry fault findings of a man thinking 
(primarily of himself. 


The Story of 1905. 


May I take his criticisms in a little more detail ? He 
obiected to His Majesty making the announcement 
•because, he said, that made it irrevocable. Well 
■educated India reads with full knowledge the words of 
His Majesty’s proclamation : “ I make this change on 
ihe advice of my Ministers,” and knows what, is meant 
by a constitutional monarch ; and that blame, if there 
be blame, and credit, if there be credit, must be laid 
at the. door of His Majesty’s advisers. Lord Curzon 
’complains that what the King has said is irrevocable ; 
so I hope it may be, but if it had been made by the 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon would have said it is irrevocable, 
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surely what is said by the Viceroy on the King’s 
behalf is as irrevocable as what the King said. In 
fact, as the Prime Minister said, “ What Lord Curzon 
might do in Lord Curzon's opinion His Majesty the 
King ought not to do.” {Laughter and applause.) Then 
he asks why Parliament was not consulted. It is a 
little curious that he should blame us in this regard, 
for he objects to our having reversed, as he 
says, a policy of his. Lord Curzon’s partition of 
•Bengal was an accomplished fact before any dis¬ 
cussion in the House of Commons had taken place. 
Mr. Herbert Roberts asked Mr. Brodrick on July 
•5, 1905, a question, and was told : “ The proposals of 
the Government of India on his subject reached me on 
February 18, and I have already communicated to 
"them the decision of the Secretary of State in Council 
accepting the proposals.” But the proposals themselves 
were not divulged. Mr. Roberts, having moved the 
•adjournment of the House on the question of the 
partition, withdrew' his motion on Mr. Brodrick’s 
promising to lay further papers. The recess intervened, 
•during which the proclamation, which finally constitued 
the new provinces, w’as issued, and when Mr. Roberts 
protested against this treatment he received from 
•Mr. Brodrick a letter from which I quote the follow¬ 
ing passage*: “ You willremember that when the discus¬ 
sion took place in the House of Commons the scheme 
put forward by the Viceroy had already received the 
assent of the Home Government, and the resolution of 
•the Government of embodying the scheme has been 
published and presented to Parliament." Again, Lord 
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Jurzon says that the decision in the case of his partition 
was announced after a Blue-hook full of information, 
had been for months in the possession of Parliament. 
What are the facts ? After despatches had been passed 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of 


State, the decision was announced in a resolution of 
the Government of India, dated July 19,1905. The 


resolution was presented to Parliament in the form of 
a White-paper on August 7, and a Blue-book, contain¬ 
ing further papers, was presented on October 12— i.e. r 
almost three months after, not months before, the 


announcement of the decision. 


The Real Responsibility. 

The fact of the matter is, the Secretary of State 
is responsible to the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons can censure him or the Cabinet 
just as much as it could have done if the Viceroy had 
made the announcement. The House of Commons 
has never claimed more than a general control over 
the Government of India. Therefore announcements 
such as the partition of Bengal, and new administra¬ 
tive changes which must be made suddenly and by 
proclamation, conflicting interests, conflicting claims 
having to be balanced and adjusted, public discussions 
would* make them difficult, if not impossible, of 
accomplishment ; and that is why the British and the 
Indian Constitution retain the Royal Proclamation as a 
method of bringing about such changes as this in 
India or the self-government of the Transvaal. 
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•- > why the Partition was Reverved. 

Next, Lord Curzon stated that our policy involved a 


reversal of his policy. 1 trust Lord Curzon will forgive 
roe for saying that he never had a policy at all. 
(Laughter and applause.) He was a mere administrator, 
an industrious, fervid, and efficient administrator. He 
was, in a word, a chauffeur who spent his time polishing 


up the machinery, screwing every nut and bolt of his 
car ready to make it go, but he never drove it; he did 
not know where to drive it to. {Applause.) He merely 
marked time and waited until a reforming Government 
gave marching orders. If he were to claim that the 
partition of Bengal was more than an administrative 
measure, designed as a part of a policy, then I say that 
it was even a worse mistake than I thought it, for the 
making of a Mahomedan State was a departure from 
accepted British policy which was bound to result in 
the antithesising and antagonising of Hindu and Maho¬ 
medan opinion. 1 had always hoped that this was the 
unforeseen result, and not a deliberate achievement, of 
Lord Curzon’s blunder. It has always been the proud 
boast of English rule in India that we have not inter¬ 
fered between the different races, religions, and creeds- 
which we found in the country. That he himself 
regarded the partition as not more than a mere matter 
of local administrative convenience may be gathered 
from the passage in his speech in which he says that, 
owing to the size of the old Province of Bengal, it had 
become necessary to draw a line dividing it into two y 
and he goes on to say, “ what was the particular line 
to be drawn was a matter not for the Viceroy.'’ The- 
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■eation of a vast new province, the meddling with the 
lives of millions of people, with all the possibility of 
offending religious and racial susceptibilities, not a 
matter for the Viceroy 1 He looked no further than 
the necessity for instituting two small provinces where 
previously there had been one, and thought it not a 
matter for his concern what line the division should 
take. So far from being a reversal of Lord Curzon’s 
policy, if policy it can be called, are the changes an¬ 
nounced on December 12 last, that we maintained the 
necessity for the division of the province, but have 
made three where he made two divisions. 


The New Policy. 

Where the difference lies is in this : that we have 
endeavoured to look ahead, to co-ordinate our changes 
in Bengal with the general lines of our future policy in 
India, which is stated now for the first time in the 
Government of India’s despatch that has been published 
as a Parliamentary Paper. That statement shows the 
goal, the aim towards which we propose to work—not 
immediately, not in a hurry, but gradually. Perhaps 
you will allow me to quote the sentence in the despatch 
which contains the pith of the statement: “ The only 
possible solution would appear to be gradually to give 
the provinces a larger measure of self-government until 
at last India would consist of a number of administra¬ 
tions autonomous in all provincial affairs with the 
Government of India above them all, and possessing 
power to interfere in cases of misgovernment, but 
ordinarily restricting their functions to matters of 
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Imperial concern.”' We cannot drift on for ever with¬ 
out stating a policy. A new generation, a new school 
of thought, fostered by our education and new Euro¬ 
pean learning, has grown up, and it asks: “What are 
you going to do with us ?” The Extremist politicians, 
■who form the outside fringe of this school, have made 
•up their minds as to what they want. One' of their 
-leaders, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, has drawn up and pub¬ 
lished a full, frank, detailed, logical exposition of the exact 
form of “ swaraj,” or, as may be roughly translated, 

Colonial self-government,” that they want. The 
Moderates look to us to say what lines our future policy 
is to take. We have never answered that, and we have 
put off answering them for too long. At last, and hot 
■too soon, a Viceroy has had the courage to state 
the trend of British policy in India and the lines on 
which we propose to advance. 

The Transfer of the Capital. 

As for the transfer of the capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi, Lord Curzon objects, as far as I can understand 
because the Duke of Wellington thought Delhi was a 
bad military centre. The Duke of Wellington was not 
one of our greatest contemporary soldiers. His inter¬ 
ference in military matters dates from a time when 
there were no railways in India, and to mention even 
one detail, when artillery had not reached its present 
perfection. The battle of Waterloo is a long way 
removed from present problems ; we have taken our 
stand and placed our King’s Government in the historic 
capital of India. He talks of Calcutta, the capital of 
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India of 150 years ; Delhi, the scene of a King’s Durbar 

_and, yes, of Lord Curzon’s Durbar—has been the 

capital of India for dynasty after dynasty, for family of 
rulers after family of rulers, right back into the dim 
and distant epochs of Indian history, and it is rever¬ 
enced from one end oi India to the other. I venture 
to say that we have chosen a spot not only the centre 
of India from every point of view, not only the most 
convenient for the carrying out ol administration,, 
effectively, but also one which would appeal to Indian 
opinion of all classes and all kinds from one end of 
India to the other. Lord Curzon goes on to say that: 
if you put the capital at Delhi you will have a capital 
remote from public opinion. I say it will be remote 
from Calcutta opinion, and that the Government will 
survey India from the real centre of-India, from an. 
eminence in the midst of India, and not from a depres¬ 
sion in the corner. It will no longer have its vision of 
the wood obscured by the obstruction of one single- 
and very large tree. 
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INDIAN LAND POLICY. 

\At a dinner at the Liberal Colonial Club, London, on 
!February 19, 1914, Mr. Montagu delivered this interesting 
.speech on the Agrarian Policy of India.] 

I am painfully aware that I ought to begin by saying, 
'first, that India is a very large land, or rather sub¬ 
continent, sheltering some 317,000,000 souls of every 
language, race, and creed ; secondly, that the problems 
•of its administration are a sealed book to all but the 
•experts and that the experts learn by long experience 
that nothing is to be learned about India ; thirdly, 
that of all administrative problems that of the land is 
the one which is sealed with seventy times seven seals. 
Yet I am tempted to leave out for once in a way the 
time-honoured warning. There are of course great and 
•essential differences between the land systems in, India 
and those to which we are accustomed ; and we can 
best clear the ground by fixing them in our minds at 
•the outset. When once the ground is cleared, we shall 
be ready, I hope, to see what are the positive lessons 
which India has to teach us. 

In India you find the state inheriting the immemorial 
•claim of the ruler to a part of the proceeds of land 
cultivation. The Moghul Emperors to whom we 
succeeded interpreted their claim in a spirit of Eastern 
magnificence ; they fixed one-third of the gross produce 
as a fair share for the ruler to take. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the British Government has been 
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deal more modest ; but it has accepted the 
principle, and continues to hold the position of premier 
partner in the land ; that is to say, in by far the 
greatest and most permanent source of livelihood in the- 
country. It is- impossible to define this feature of 
Oriental sovereignty in the precise terms of Western 
economics. Perhaps it will be enough to say, very 
generally, that the land revenue taken by the State in 
India is something more than a tax, because the- 
revenue-collecting authorities undertake at the same 
time a number of paternal duties more or less like those 
of a beneficent lord of the manor; and it is something, 
less than a rent, because the State has recognised 
or even created individual proprietorships in land, 
while reserving its right to revenue from the areas 
so assigned. It will not at any rate, I think, interfere 
with the plan of this paper if I am allowed, like- 
Dr. Johnson when he was pressed for exact details 
concerning the life hereafter, to “ leave the subject in 
obscurity." The practical points to remember are that 
the claim to land revenue is readily accepted by the 
people whose traditions it follows : that it provides, 
with a minimum chance for oppression on the one- 
hand or for evasion on the other, a stable contribution 
amounting usually to no less than two-fifths, (20,000,000/ 
sterling) of the net revenues of Government ; and that 
it is practically the only impost of any importance that 
is paid by the agricultural classes which form some¬ 
thing like two-thirds of the entire population of India,, 
and whose income, so far as it comes from agriculture-- 
is exempt from any form of income-tax. 
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Dominant Power. 

My first point, then, is that the State in India is a 
dominant power in land administration, with powers of 
control that so far we have hardly dared to contemplate 
in this country. My second point is that underneath 
the State, with its functions of superior landlord, the 
grouping of the agricultural classes, as we shall see, is 
peculiar. Where there are landlords below the State, 
competition for the land in India, as in Ireland, has 
squeezed the tenant a good deal more than it has in 
England ; there is no distinct labouring class under¬ 
neath, as we know it to form an economic back-ground 
on which the pressure can be conveniently, if perhaps 
immorally, worked off. The Indian tenant or cultivator 
is a small man holding we might say a five-acre plot. 
We can return to this point later in discussing tenant 
law and practice in India. In the meantime it will be 
useful to begin with a description of the way in which 
the claim to land revenue is enforced, in order to form 
an idea of the basis on which the land system is 
worked. 

In assessing and collecting the land revenue, the 
Government has to deal with a number of classes of 
landholders. To avoid the complication of using 
Indian names, I will try to define the members of the 
hierarchy in my ou r n terms, always on the understand¬ 
ing that definition in English phraseology is an elusive 
matter. At the head is the State as superior landlord, 
levying revenue which, if paid to a private individual, 
would be called rent. Below the State there are two 
main divisions of landholders. In the one you find 
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andlords, who may either be individuals, representing 
for the most part the successors of the great contractors 
to whom revenues were framed out in pre-British days, 
or landlord communities letting their common 
holding. They differ of course from British 
landlords as we know them in that their right 
to the possession of the soil is qualified by the 
revenue claims of Government. Below these are 
tenants, paying rent to their landlords but not directly 
to the State. The second main division consists of 
petty occupants or peasant proprietors, who hold their 
lands under the State without an intermediary in the 
shape of a . landlord, and consequently pay revenue 
direct to the State. Although many of them are 
practically established as landowners, they are allowed 
as a class the right of escaping the whole or any part 
of the revenue liability by relinquishing the whole or 
any part of their holdings, in fact, they are to the State 
as the average tenant is to the average landlord in 
England. I propose to refer to the two divisions as 
1 landlords' and ‘ cultivators' respectively. In the one 
division the tenants, and in the other the cultivators, 
usually till the soil themselves, though occasionally 
with the aid of labourers whose wages are paid in kind. 

The general principle of revenue assessment in the 
landlord areas is that the State is entitled to a share of 
the * net assets' of the landlords, which are taken to 
represent the rents received plus the rental value of the 
lands occupied of the landlords themselves. The 
basis of assessment is naturally the rent-roll, supple¬ 
mented or checked where necessary by direct valuation 
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_ vfie output of the soil. The proportion of the net 
.assets claimed by Government usually varies some¬ 
where between 45 and 55 per cent. ; in fact, a share of 

-one-half may be taken as a fair index, though not by 

any means as a positive rule. I would like to quote at 
this point two principles laid down in a comprehensive 
statement of the Government's land revenue policy 
issued in 1902. They are as follows 

(1) ‘ That in areas where the State receives its land 
revenue from landlords, progressive moderation is the 
key-note of the policy of Government, and that the 
standard of 50 per cent, of the assets is one which is al¬ 
most uniformly observed in practice, and is more often 
departed from on the side of deficiency than of excess. 

(2) 1 That in the same areas the State has not 
• objected, and does not hesitate, to interfere by legisla¬ 
tion to protect the interests of the tenants against 
•oppression at the hands of the landlords. 

The first of these allows free scope for elastic 


treatment where it is called for ; the second shows 
that the Government rejects the shortsighted 
policy of acquiescing in a high scale of rents 
merely for the sake of the extra revenue that 
could be assessed thereon. To turn to the cultivated 
areas, the State takes a varying proportion—usually a 
good deal less than one-half—of what is known as the 
‘ net produce 1 of the land ; that is to say, gross profits, 
minus the cost of cultivation. It will be noticed thac 
revenue is assessed on the actual cultivator's own profits 
where the States deal direct with the cultivators, and 
on rental profits alone where the State deals with the 
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dlord. This is explained by the fact that in the 
cultivated areas the State itself stands in the relation of 
landlord to the cultivator, so that the revenue in this- 
case corresponds more directly to rent. I may men¬ 
tion by the way that in the great cultivated tracts of 
Bombay, the system is peculiar in that revenue is- 
assessed on a system of classifying the fields according 
to their probable fertility, and not one of valuation of 
the net produce of the land. 


Revision of Assessment. 

Continual re-assessment on these lines from year-to- 
year would of course be a hopelessly cumbrous and 
harassing procedure. In nearly every province there- 
is a periodical revision of the revenue demand, known 
as a ‘ settlement,’ which is undertaken once in a cycle 
varying from 20 to 30 years, and the amount then.' 
assessed holds good for the term of the settlement, 
subject to such minor adjustments or remissions as 
special circumstances in each year may make advis¬ 
able. There is, however, a very important exception, 
to the system of recurring assessment, or •' temporary 
settlement,’ as it is known, which is not a little instruc¬ 
tive in its working. In the last quarter of the eighteenth, 
century, at a time when administrators were under the- 
conviction that the best way of securing prosperity 
on the land was to free the hands of the landlords as- 
far as possible, the revenue payable in certain landlords'’ 
areas was declared to be permanently settled, and 
Government definitely abrogated from that date any 
claim to share in the increased profits that were sure to* 
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come with the rise in the value of the properties- 
Consequently, in the greater part of Bengal, in some of 
the districts of Benares to the west and in parts of the 
Madras Presidency to the south, there has been no- 
revision of assessment for something like .a century, 
while the value of the land has risen greatly in direct 
consequence of State activity in maintaining security 
and providing trade facilities by the construction of 
railways and other means of communication. The result 
is that the land revenue received by the State over the - 
whole province of permanently settled Bengal is some- - 
what less than one-fourth of the lands. It is, I think, 
generally recognised that the conviction on which the - 
system of permanent settlement was based was over¬ 
sanguine. The general level of prosperity in these 
areas is no higher than in the temporarily settled 
tracts ; the tenants are by no means under-rented nor 
are the estates better run ; indeed, the main result 
seems to have been a process of sub-letting carried 
almost ad infinitum, with its train of monopoly, pro¬ 
fits, absentee land-lordism and inefficient or exacting 
management. The Government of India have profited 
by their experience. They have intervened in the 
permanently settled areas, so far as is compatible with 
their pledges, to safeguard the rights of tenants ; and 
they have retained throughout the greater part of India 
their controlling authority by the simple means of 
revising their revenue demand periodically, with all the 
activities which accompany the process, as we shall see. 
But the permanent settlement may help us, I think, 
to realise the disadvantages of landlord endowment on, 
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an extensive scale. We can leave out of account the 
loss of the unearned increment which the State has 
•established the right to share in other parts of India. 
That, no doubt, is a peculiar feature of the Indian 
land system. But apart from this, the facts have 
shown that you cannot increase prosperity on the land 
by giving permanent relief to any one class unless you 
extend the relief to those who work below the privileged 
class. We hear a good deal just now of the pana¬ 
cea of State-aided land-purchase for the tenant. So 
lone as the tenant stands at the bottom of the scale of 
■cultivators, the road is safe ; but it is safe only so 
long as you work upwards from the lowest class to the 
highest. In England the foundation of agriculture is 
dhe labourer ; and if the foundation is neglected it only 
over-weights the structure and then you have only to 
strengthen the joists. It is a noteworthy fact that 
when the Government in India has had to deal with 
properties that have come into its direct possession— 
properties that often lay within permanently settled 
areas—it has departed from the earlier policy of dis¬ 
posing of them to private landlords, and has put them 
.into the hands of men of the * cultivator’ class, for the 
reason that the agriculturists could be better protected. 
The principle of working upwards from the foundation 
is one that we shall meet again in Indian land adminis¬ 
tration. 


System in Villages. 

The work of assessment in the temporarily 
settled areas is of course a very intricate affair, with 
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wide differences of practice in the several provinces. 
Our chief interest to-night, I think, will naturally 
be with the landlord areas of Northern India ; and we- 
might perhaps look at the work as it is done in a 
single province by way of illustration, and correct one¬ 
sided impressions so far as we can by reference to 
other provinces with different methods. I would like 
to begin with the Punjab, a province for the most part 
under the ownership of joint village landlords or 
proprietor communities. These may be called, if you 
like, yeoman farmers. The method of assessment 
may, of course, vary in details almost from district to 
district within the province ; but a summary of a few 
typical features may help to give a working idea of 
the process on which land administration ultimately 
rests. The unit dealt with is the village, that is, the 
communal group with the area covered by its holdings. 
Each village has its ‘ patwari,' or village accountant to 
act as intermediary between the people and the repre¬ 
sentatives of Government. An exact record is kept in 
his charge, and continually corrected up-to-date, giving 
the entire history of each plot of land in the area, with 
not only the full terms of ownership and tenancy, but 
a complete account of its crop possibilities and the 
particular advantages or drawbacks under which it is 
worked. To ensure accuracy, the patwari, accompanied 
by the tenant or owner, who is bound under penalty 
to go with him on his rounds, inspects each field twice 
a year, and records the condition of the spring and 
autumn crops, whether the field is used for fallow-land, 
pasture, fodder, millet, wheat, sugar-cane, and so forth.. 






'The account is based on a more or less scientific system 
of survey, and the result is the building up of a record 
which for accuracy and minuteness ought to satisfy’ 
the most hardened administrator. It is not easy to 
draw a picture vivid enough to make an impression in 
England of all that this annual verification of agricul¬ 
tural records means. The accuracy of the village 
maps is tested again and again : indeed, I was told 
very early in my connection with India that a man 
who thoroughly understood and appreciated the patwaris 
maps and books understood India, and nothing I have 
seen so convinced me of the paternity of Indian 
> Government and the confidence of Indian people 
as the testing by an Assistant Collector of these 


records. 

Flat, and of course hedgeless, fields, separated 
usually only by the little mud dams which coax 
V the irrigation water in the most desirable direc- 
tion ; the sharply-defined, glaring, baked mud 
walls of the village ; the crowd of patient, interested 
cultivators ; the hordes of little children, and the heavy 
manures dumped on the field. And then, all the 
machinery of the survey : the rough cross stick—for 
ready surveying the only instrument ; the books in 
which are recorded the owners, the tenants, the mort¬ 
gages, the sales, the leases and the condition and 
nature of crops on each field in the village ; the patwari, 
the kanungo, the tahsildar, the Assistant Collector all 
. eager to see that measurements are true, that recor ds 
. are accurate, and all taking the opportunity of discover¬ 
ing—for the opportunity is unique—the daily life, the 
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•calamities, the good fortunes, of the people concerned. 
Here is a system, which does not permit any ignorance 
of the owner of the land nor does it allow profit to 
escape just taxation, or hardship to fail of beneficent 
easement. Remove it, and it seems to me that you 
leave tenant at the mercy of landlord, labourer at the 
mercy ot tenant, the governing classes as uninterested 
and inquisitorial busy-bodies, and the police the only 
source of information between villager and the man in 
charge. 

The next step in assessment is that a number of 
villages, under similar conditions as regards soil, water- 
su pply, trade facilities, and so on, is grouped into a 
larger division known as a circle, for the purpose of 
broadening the basis on which the calculations are 
made; and the average of landlords’ rents are taken 
for a period of 20 to 30 years, corresponding to the 
term of the settlement, so as to cover any changes in 
the conditions of tenure during the period. If, as is 
generally the case in the Punjab, the land is held by 
the proprietors themselves as co-sharers in the proprie¬ 
tary body, or if the rents are paid, as often happens, 
in produce, arrival at the revenue estimate is naturally 
a complicated process. The average yield of each 
crop is found by experimental cutting and threshing, 
and the value of the yield by reference to the published 
market prices. From the result is deduced a cash 
equivalent for the rents paid in the circle, and this in 
turn gives a theoretical estimate, on the 50 per cent, 
basis, of the total revenue that is due to Government 
In the same way, the ratios are detennined in which 
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clifferent kinds of land ought to pay according to their 
relative advantages of soil and position ; for instance,, 
if it is found that the value of the output on land 
irrigated from a canal is twice that of the output on 
land which is watered by a tank or well; the assessment 
on the former will be two to one, as compared with 
that on the latter. With all the varieties of land roughly 
classified in the village records, it becomes a fairly 
easy matter to adjust the circle rate of assessment to 
the different village areas, so that an estimate—still of 
a theoretical kind— is reached of the amount of revenue 
due from each village. Where the rents are paid in. 
cash and not in produce Ihe work of assessment is of 
course a good deal simpler, although even here re¬ 
course may be had to the method of direct valuation, 
in order to check the result. 

Test of Revenue Officer. 

But, in a sense, the real work of assessment begins- 
instead of ending at this point. It is now the business- 
of the Settlement Officer who is usually a member of 
the Indian Civil Service in the charge of the operations, 
to see that the theoretical rates do not in effect fall too 
heavily, or it may be too lightly, on the areas under his 
supervision. In dealing with each village, he has to 
take into account all the factors, such as the level of 
prosperity, means of communication, mortality rates, 
whether the inhabitants are by nature good or bad 
cultivators, everything in fact which calls for elasticity 
in making the actual revenue demand ; and the final 
result is usually reached after full and probably 
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prolonged discussion with the village representatives. It 
is in the right appraisement of these governing details 
that the man in charge of the work proves himself to 
be a capable revenue officer. There are two points I 
might bring forward at this stage as possible subjects 
of interest for discussion. One is whether the risk of 
duplication of work in assessment—the double valua¬ 
tion first of natural or artificial advantages and then of 
the actual output—might not be more completely 
avoided by some system standardising the valuation 
rates of assessment, and thereafter varying the revenue 
demand according to changes in local circumstances, 
such as the rise in food prices, the improvement of 
communications, and so on. Such a system is already 
used to some degree in Madras, and might perhaps be 
extended with advantage elsewhere. The second 
point, I think, is one of rather more general interest. 
You will notice that each individual liable for revenue 
has to pay the proportion demanded in his locality 
according to the nature of his holding ; if this should 
happen to amount, say, to one-fifth of the net profits of 
cultivation, the big man pays 20 rupees out of 
100, and the small man pays one rupee out of 
five. We are getting accustomed to recognise 
that the hardship in the latter case is a good 
deal greater than in the former. Allowances are 
made, it is true, for the small man in India, not 
it is done at the discretion of the revenue officers, 
and not on any uniform principle : and one is tempted 
to wonder whether it would be possible to apply a 
graduated scale of assessment instead. There is, of 
18 
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>urse, the theoretical objection that such a measure 
would promptly label land revenue as a tax. But I 
cannot help thinking that the Government of India's 
record shows that it is strong enough to look this 
difficulty boldly in the face and pass it by. 

To turn from these points to noteworthy differences 
in practice elsewhere, it may be remarked that the 
principles of survey, record, and valuation are common 
ground. In Oudh, however, where land-owning is 
often on the grand scale, and where revenue is assessed 
on the aggregate of the sums received by a single land¬ 
lord as rent from a number of villages forming his 
estate, attention is paid more to actual rents than to 
general rates of rent that ought to apply to soils. In 
the Central Provinces, there is an ingenious system in 
force by which the value of the different soils is reduced 
to a common denominator, and the proper rent- 
scales determined thereby for purposes of revenue 
assessment. We can deal more conveniently with the 
peculiar features of this system when we turn to mat¬ 
ters of tenancy practice. 

In the great cultivated areas, as for instance in 
Madras and Bombay, the task is a little simpler. In 
dealing with the actual occupant of each field, there is 
no need to do more than value and assess the field 
correctly ; the determination for rights of tenure, and 
the distribution of assessment over the property-group 
as undertaken in the Punjab drops out. In Southern 
India we find villages arranged in groups, correspond¬ 
ing to the Punjab circles, but a broad division is 
observed according as the land depends for its water- 



•supply on irrigation, or on rainfall supplemented by 
wells. Assessment of course is based on an exhaustive 
•scrutiny of the possibilities of the various soils. 


Before I leave the subject of revenue rights and 
•assessment,I should add that the revenue claim is held 
■to extend to urban areas as well as to other. In a 
resolution of 1879, it is stated that the Governor- 
General in Council is ‘ aware of no reason why land 
revenue should not be levied upon lands attached to 
private residences or covered with buildings as much 
as upon arable or pasture lands.’ In general, land that 
is cultivated for profit in these areas is assessed in the 
ordinary on a share of the produce ; land used for 
private amenities or other like . purposes is 
assessed according to the usual rate for the description 
■of soil, although there are provisions making for leni¬ 
ency in dealing with this kind of property. It is inter¬ 
esting to find that in the United Provinces there are 
rules under which areas covered by groves are exempt 
from revenue payment unless and until the groves are 
cut down. Lands taken up by a nnftficipafity for 
public purposes are generally speaking exempt, unless 
they are devoted to objects, such as establishment of 
markets, from which income is raised. I do not think 
it is necessary to deal with local rates or cesses, except 
to say that they are usually levied on the basis of 
revenue assessment unless in particular cases they take 
'special forms. 

Premier Partner in Land. 

If I may try to sum up in the broadest terms the 
feature of the ground we have so far covered, I would 
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repeat that the Government of India has succeeded to- 
the position of premier partner in the land, with not 
only the rights but the corresponding duties of that 
position. I have shown how, in the areas under a 
temporary settlement, it has been able to take in the 
form of revenue a large share of the unearned incre¬ 
ment of the land ; this is, of course, devoted to public 
purposes, the benefit of which is ultimately shared by 
the agriculturists. But the State’s concern for subordi¬ 
nate interest is shown directly as well as indirectly. 
There is, for instance, a general practice of ensuring, 
that favour shown to the landlord by way of reduction 
or remission of revenue in a bad season shall be passed' 
on in some degree to the tenant in the matter of rent.. 
There is, too, a special circumstance which has led the 
Government of India, to quote the words of Sir J. 
Bampfylde Fuller, ‘to intervene and to use its proper- 
functions of controlling and moderating the struggle- 
for life.' By the moderation of its assessment the 
British Government has raised the selling value of 
landlords’ estates from next to nothing to over 300 
millions sterling, says the same authority; and the 
result has been a strengthening of the power of the land¬ 
lords and a weakening of the poorer cultivators which has- 
been met with fearless and sometimes drastic treatments 
We are told now and then that the Government of India 
contents itself with the function of looking after the 
interests of those who have either fallen from a higher 
estate or have enjoyed the protection of preceding, 
rulers, or for other reasons have historical claims upon 
the State. This may have been the case in the early 
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; of British rule, but the facts show that since then the 
Government has moved step-by-step in the direction of 
Avhat we should call benevolent interference. Nowhere 
is this better exemplified than in the systems of tenant 
law and practice for which I should now like to ask 
.your patience. 

I will take first as an illustration the policy that has 
"been followed in Bengal and in Agra. Two classes of 
tenants among others were found; those who represent¬ 
ed the old land-holders, and those whose position .was 
really, though perhaps not demonstrably, due to con¬ 
tract. The first of these clearly had theoretical claims 
to perferential treatment, but great difficulty was found 
in drawing a working distinction between the two. 
The difficulty was summarily met by enacting that, 
where any tenant had continuously held the same land 
for twelve years, he should be regarded as* a privileged 
or 'occupancy’ tenant, endowed with a hereditary right 
and secured against rack-renting and arbitrary eviction. 
Landlords found it easy to forestall the acquisition of 
occupancy tenant right, either by evicting and rein¬ 
stating the tenant or by inducing him to change some 
part of holding before the twelve years ran out. These 
•devices were met later by specific checks in the case of 
Agra and by an enactment in Bengal that the tenant 
need merely prove that he had held land in his village 
for twelve years continuously. In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and Oudh, it was an easier matter 
to distinguish a class of privileged land-holders, who 
were recognised as 'sub-proprietors to their land lords, 
■and there was consequently the less need in theory to 
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extend the protection of Government indiscriminately' 
to all classes of tenants. Even so, the Oudh Rent Act 
of 1886 gives certain privileges to all tenants in the-, 
matter of seven years’ term without ejectment or further 
enhancement. In the Central Provinces, individual 
landlordships were created at one time for special 
reasons by grant of Government, and as a set-off the 
State has exercised itself even more directly than else¬ 
where to mainiain the rights of the tenants. At the 
time of the Settlement the revenue officer does not stop 
short at comparing the rent-rolls with the result of 
valuation he is empowered by law to fix for a term of 
years the actual rents payable by the tenants to the- 
landlords, in order to ensure that the general incidence- 
of rent, and with that of revenue may as far as possible 
be equal. It will not be out of place to mention an 
interesting episode that occurred in the Central Provin¬ 
ces before power was taken to fix rent under law. 
At a time when the wheat export trade was expanding,, 
the landlords took to demanding their rents in grain- 
instead of in cash, and at ruinous rates, in order to gain- 
control of the produce of the tenant class that was then- 
unprotected by law. When revenue came to be 
assessed on the rent-rolls as they stood, the landlords 
complained that these were fictitiously high, whereupon 
the Government offered to reduce its revenue demands 
on condition that rents were lowered to a realisable 
standard and fresh leases were issued. Since then, as 
we have seen, the State has intervened by direct legis¬ 
lation and there has been the less need to rely on the- 
check of revenue assessment. That is to say, the Stat 
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has tended to emphasise its position rather as the arbi¬ 
trator between classes than as merely the predominant 
partner in the land ; and I think it would be pedantic 
to have to postulate the latter position before venturing 
to exercise the functions of the former. Generally 


speaking, the privileged or occupancy tenants still enjoy 
special measures of protection as regards fixity of rent 
and tenure which are not as a matter of principle 
conceded to ordinary tenants ; that is to say, rent 
enhancement, ejectment, and distraint are largely taken 
out of the hands of the landlords in the former but not 
in the latter case. Yet ordinary tenants are protected by 
Government against harshness on the part of the land¬ 
lords in exercising their powers, and the barrier between 
the two classes is not insurmountable. In the landlord 


areas of Madras, where the influence of middlemen on 
the land has been much less marked than in Northern 
India and the tenants position is of a simpler kind and 
has been safeguarded by tradition, the latest Act, passed 
in 1908, is of a striking nature. It declares that every 
cultivator or ryot, 1 now in possession or who shall 
hereafter be admitted by a landlord to be in possession 
of ryoti-land' (that is, land on an estate other than the 
home farm land in the special possession of the pro¬ 
prietor) shall have a permanent right of occupancy in 
his holding. The tenant's right is hereditable and 
transferable ; he can make improvements and claim 
compensation for them in the event of dispossession ; 
his rent cannot be raised except by decree of court, and 
then only to the extent of 12^ per cent. Such are the 
typical rights guaranteed by Government to privileged 
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Tenants, not only when their status is historical, but 
when they have been raised to that status, as they not 
infrequently are, by express enactment. 


Over and above these special cases it is important 
to remember that as a matter of general practice the 
revenue officers of the Government, where they are not 
. actually empowered to fix rents by law, can and 
do use their discretion to settle the rates that 
ought to be paid; in fact, they play the part of 
the good land agent to the superior landlord—the State - 
in this case—intervening actively in matters of dispute 
between tenant and sub-tenant. Moreover, when 
there is occasion for rent or tenant ceases to be taken 
into court for decision, they go in most of the provinces 
before special revenue courts, or at any rate tribunals 
of revenue officers composed of men who have kept in 
close working touch with the problems on which they 
have to adjudicate. The Government of India are not 
content to leave these matters to the ordinary and 
perhaps inexpert processes of civil law. 

Protection of Tenants. 

I should like to refer to two sets of arguments against 
the possibility of applying principles of Indian land 
administration to English conditions. In the first place, 
it is sometimes said that the right of appeal to judicial 
authority in matters of rent and tenure is confined on 
principle to the privileged tenant-class in India, while 
ordinary tenants are properly left to depend on the 
bargains that they can derive with their landlords; and 
it is argued that the indiscriminate extension of the 
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right in England would be a dangerous innovation. I 
think it is fair to say that the State protection of the 
privileged tenants goes as a matter of fact a good deal 
^beyond that right. As to the ordinary tenants, it has 
to be remembered that the State has helped them on 
occasions, as I have mentioned, either by interposing 
the check of revenue assessment upon excessive rent 
demands, or by raising the tenants’ status bodily to that 
•of the privileged class ; and this apart from the good 
•offices, as I have just said freely rendered by its 
Tevenue officers. It does not seem to me that measures 
such as these are any less drastic in principle than the 
comparatively mild expedient of allowing the right 
of appeal in question. If the State in India is ready to 
take the most convenient form of protecting the weaker 
interests, why should not we in England be prepared 
to follow their example ? 

The second contention is that the tenant in India, 
without State intervention, is so much more at the 
mercy of his landlord, by reason of the keenness of 
competition and the absence for the most part of 
alternative industries, and the difficulty of transplanta¬ 
tion to other districts, that a far greater of State 
protection is justifiable than would be the case in 
England. To this I would answer that where the strain 
on the tenant in England is removed as is so often 
the case, by the simple process of shifting it on the 
class below him, the case for State intervention on 
behalf of that class is no less urgent. And if the State 
in securing higher rates of wages for the labourer finds 
it necessary to re-impose the burden on the tenant, it is 
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surely no less its duty to lighten that burden by the 
most expedient means, that is, as I have said, by the 
principle of working from the foundation upward. It 
is in the light of this principle that I have tried to put 
before you the leading methods of tenant protection in 
India. 

If your patience is not already exhausted, I should 
like to take up as briefly as possible some feature of the 
land system lying outside the two great spheres of land 
revenue and tenancy. There are for instance one or 
two points of interest connected with lands under the 
direct control of the State in India. These fall mainly 
into two classes. There are properties which have 
passed by various ways into Government lands, whe¬ 
ther because the title of succession has lapsed or been 
forfeited, or because estates have been taken over 
(though very rarely in recent times) for arrears of 
revenue. I have already mentioned how these came 
for the most part to be handed over to cultivators 
working directly under State, which managed by this 
means to secure protection for the agriculturist at the 
same time a valuable training ground for young 
revenue officers. In the second place, Government 
claims the ownership of all waste lands. Some of 
these are held by the State as forest reserves or (in the 
Punjab) as fuel areas ; some are gradually made over 
to villages for cultivation as the demand spreads ; and 
in the north-west of India large arid tracts have been 
brought under irrigation by means of monumental 
engineering works, and are being parcelled out to 
colonists with the double object of extending the area 
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of cultivation and of raising the pressure on the land 
elsewhere. These canal colonies are worked by culti¬ 
vators directly under the State ; land revenue is payable 
on the usual basis, but the assessment is very light 
during the early years of occupancy when the outlay is- 
heavy and the return is small. While we are on this- 


subject we can conveniently refer to the powers of 
Government to acquire land when necessary for public 
purposes. Procedure under the latest Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act, that of 1894, is simple and satisfying. The 
Government notifies the areas whichdt wishes to exer¬ 
cise the right of taking over, and the right is incontest¬ 
able at law ; a State officer values the lands and 
estimates the compensation payable at market rates^ 
to the holders ; and the latter may, if they wish, appeal' 
to the Civil Courts against the amount of compensation 
assessed. But the courts are expressly debarred by 
Statute from taking into consideration any rise in the 
value of the property 7 that may have taken place since 
the date on which the Government notified its intentioir 
of acquiring the land. The expedient is so direct and 
so wholesome that it needs no comment; it is comfort¬ 
ing to know that we shall not have long to wait before 
municipalities in this country are empowered to get to 
work in similar lines. I will only add that in the 
course of the latest and in the most extensive proceed¬ 
ings under the Act — I mean the Acquisition of Land 
for the new Imperial Capital at Delhi extending back 
to the early part of 1912 — it is being found that the* 
original estimates for compensation are not being seri¬ 
ously exceeded as a result of actions at law. 
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The agriculturist in India, as in other countries, has 
always the problem of finding capital for his needs. 
Private money-lenders are plentiful but the rates of 
interest they ask, ranging from 12 to 24 per cent, or 
more, are not exactly conducive to prosperity, and 
their ambitions to secure land by mortgage are looked 
at askance by the Government which has found it 
necessary, in some parts, to curtail the peasant’s ability 
to raise money on his land by placing restrictions on 
alienation. Direct State assistance is forthcoming in 
"the grant of Government loans for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing improvements and the provision of advances to 
meet more temporary 7 needs, such as the relief of dis¬ 
tress and the purchase of seed and cattle. It is worth 
while remembering that Indian peasants give valuable 
hostages to fortune in the shape of livestock, and 
that fortune is often cruel in India. A second and more 
important form of State activity is the encouragement 
■of Co-operative Credit Societies which are run, as far 
as possible, by the members themselves, but with 
sympathetic help and directions from Government 
officials. The expansion of the movement under 
Government guidance has been most successful, and 
everything points to continued growth. Apart from 
these measures, the State gives direct encourage¬ 
ment to more expenditure of capital on the land 
by framing rules in the various provinces under 
which increase of income, due to improvements 
made by private individuals, are exempted from 
revenue assessment, either permanently or for a term 
•of years. 
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INDIAN LAND POLICY. 

Case of England. 



No one, 1 trust, will imagine that I have tried to do- 
more than give the barest outline of the Government 
land policy in India. I shall have succeeded if I have- 
conveyed some impression of the methods followed by 
what is perhaps the most efficient administration of our 
times. In a land such as England, where reform 
moves from within, and has to depend in the long run 
upon the pressure of democratic opinion with its- 
confused voices and conflicting interests, it is some¬ 
times difficult to escape into the hard, clear atmosphere 
which one finds in India. In this country we broaden 
reluctantly with many creakings, from precedent to 
precedent, and every creak is hailed as a portent of 
revolution. Whatever on the other hand may be the 
defects of a bureaucratic Government, its cardinal 
justification should at any rate be efficiency : the 
unbiassed and unhesitating application of the right 
.method to secure the right result. If India w'e find an 
example of a condition, in which the State, freed from 
the resourceless grib of hallowed catchwords, secures 
its just shares of the profits it has created, and intervenes- 
to protect the weaker interests against the stronger,, 
and finds its chief concern in the ceaseless maintenance 
of prosperity on the land—are we to say that no lesson 
is to be learned, no moral is to be drawn from its 
activities ? Can \ve 4 not for once turn aside from the 
immemorial phrase that too often stand in the part of 
progress in this country ? An Indian land-holder some¬ 
times tells the revenue officers, when he cannot account 
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for the origin or extent of holding, that it is dadillahi, 
•or gift of God ; but that simple utterance does not 
Telieve the State of its rights or its duties in respect of 
his holding. It is hard to maintain that any equivalent 
formula should be allowed to have magic properties in 
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FIRST YISIT TO INDIA. 

In the course of a speech to his constituents at Histon 
■on March 28,1913, Mr. Montagu, M.P., Under-Secretary 
of State for India, said :— 

It is not now a suitable opportunity or place to enter 
into a lengthy discussion or account of the impressions 
I formed in India. Indeed, the duty of a Minister who 
iias been permitted this great opportunity of investiga¬ 
tion must largely be to use his information inside his 
’•office and not on the platform. I have only to thank 
you for the generous confidence which alone made it 
■possible for me to go, and I have to tell you that I am 
confident of the complete success of my journey. I 
was met with the splendid hospitality so characteristic 
of those brave men and women on whose shoulders 
rest the heavy responsibility of a task of increasing 
difficulty and increasing demand. I was honoured 
ivdh the confidence of British and Indian, and, in the 
la,000 miles I travelled, was able to see something of 
the unending varieties of Indian conditions, and meet 
ie g re at leaders of Indian opinion as well as our 
officials. I cannot find words in which to thank them 
or all that they did for me, and if I can prove to them 
a * XVe a * the India Office are anxious to appreciate 
e difficulties and problems of Indian administration 
°th from the British and Indian points of view in a 
jpersonal sense as well as by despatch and in replies to 
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petitions, I hope to offer them some return for their 
confidence and welcome. 

Courage is the attribute of the Government of India, 
which I would place first, courage and single-purposed 
strength begotten of a confident belief in the humanity 
and essentiality of British Government. What better 
object lesson, what better example of this, can one 
have, than the splendid courage of Lord and Lady* 
Hardinge on December 23 last, when the British 
Government entered tfre new capital of Delhi ? The- 
hideous act of a miserable anarchist led to an escape 
from death which can literally be calculated in frac¬ 
tions of an inch, and yet, by the wounded Viceroy's 
own orders, the procession continued, and the British 
Raj was firmly installed in the capital of the Great 
Moghuls. I do not think history records greater physi¬ 
cal courage than was shown that day, or greater 
honesty of mind than was shown in the great speech I 
heard in January, with which the Viceroy—still with 
pieces of the miscreant's missile in his back-announc¬ 
ed his unfaltering confidence in the people of India.. 
And his courage and our policy can plead its justifica¬ 
tion in the joy with which his complete recovery has 
been witnessed and the condemnation of the outrage 
throughout the whole of India. I can only say in this 
connection, for I do not want to spend your 
time in India to-day, that the wisdom of the 
Durbar policy must be recognised by anyone 
who visits India now, but that we must not forget 
that anarchy exists in India, fostered from hidden 
sources, some possibly beyond the Empire itself, wholly 
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pen den i of political agitation, yielding in no way 
to political treatment, ^nd requiring the rigour of the 
Executive and the co-operation of all Indians in stamp¬ 
ing it out. 


In an another part of his speech , Mr. Montagu refer- 
red to the silver purchases* 

He said some people had thought fit to bring against 
his personal honour charges of corruption based on 
the fact that Lord Crewe had purchased silver, to the 
great gain of tax-payers ol India, in the normal course 
of business and without his knowledge—for it was not 
in his Department—through his brother's firm, a firm 
with which he happened to have no personal con¬ 
nection. He could only express a certain amount of 
family pride that his brother's firm were successful in¬ 
carrying out the wishes of the Government of India, and 
after the speeches of the Prime Minister and the answers 
given to questions in the House there was no single 
respectable person of either political party who believed 
that there was anything in the charges whatever. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
MESOPOTAMIAN COMMISSION. 

[Mr. Montagu delivered the following speech in the 
Hou$e of Commons on fitly 12, 1917, in connection 
with the Debate on the Report of the Mesopotamia 
Commission .] 

The first consideration which I would like to address 
to the House is that we are discussing the second 
occasion which has arisen during the War in which 
politicians, soldiers, doctors and civil servants come 
in for severe censure. This country, which started at 
the beginning of the War wholly unprepared for, and 
wholly unexpectant of a conflict of this kind, has, 
despite the atmosphere of self-criticism in which we 
live, somehow or other through all these mistakes and 
muddles, developed into the terror of all our Enemies, 
and the most conspicuous enemy and the most suc¬ 
cessful enemy that Germany possesses. It does seem 
to me that that is a remarkable fact. When we con¬ 
sider the Reports of Commissions of this kind, after all, 
we are now discussing one phase in the most successful 
campaign of the War, the one campaign in which the 
objective has been achieved. To-day the British flag 
is flying at Bagdad. Where else has there been any 
comparable success ? And these are only the early 
stages which played a preliminary part in that great 
success which has been won by General Maude, I 
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^agree with the Hon. Gentleman who spoke last and 
ray Hon. and gallant friend (Colonel Sir M. Sykes) 
who spoke from the Back Bench opposite. There are 
many grave disadvantages in the appointment of these 
'Commissions. As my Hon. and gallant friend said 
they are bound by their terms of reference to act exact¬ 
ly as the Allies have acted throughout this War, and to 
•consider separately little bits of the picture rather than 
bring it into true perspective with all the other events 
which are happening in other parts of the world. 
After all, if our conspicuous success had been continu- 
■ous, if General Nixon had reached Bagdad without a 
reverse, would there ever have been a Mesopotamia 
•Commission ? And yet there is no comment upon the 
fact that just after the battle of Ctesiphon— I think I am 
right in the date—Gallipoli was evacuated and the 
whole picture was changed by the liberation of the 
Turkish forces in the Peninsula. That is my first 
criticism on the Commission, that you cannot get a 
true perspective by examining as an isolated thing one 
theatre of the world War ; and the second point that I 
make against these Commissions has been rendered 
obvious by all the discussion which took place in the 
•early part of the afternoon. As a result of the publica¬ 
tion of the Report, necessarily without evidence, serious 
• charges are made against individuals who have never 
had an opportunity of learning the evidence against 
them. 

The result is that if vou wish to take action against 
these individuals you are confronted with difficulties 
•with which my Right Hon. and learned friend dealt 
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earlier this afternoon, and I submit that if you are- 
going to have any further proceedings it would have- 
been far better to postpone the question until your 
sittings are completed, because now, whatever Court 
sits, it must not only have the prejudice of this discus¬ 
sion, but the prejudice of the public discussion upon the- 
Report. I join with my Right Hon. and learned friend 
beside me in his suggestion that of the two alternatives- 
offered that of the Right Hon. Gentleman the Attorney- 
General is much the more satisfactory. My third com¬ 
plaint against this Commission is that in the terms of 
reference they are asked to attach responsibility to- 
departments of the Government, but what the Commis¬ 
sion did was to attach responsibility not to departments 
of the Government, but to individuals. The house and 
the country are sapping in that way the service of co¬ 
operative effort and departmental responsibility in this 
country. Men are asking for instructions in writing, mem 
are safeguarding themselves by letters and by minutes, 
men dare not give advice because they are afraid of a. 
Commission sitting upon their action. Under the old 
system the Parliamentary Chief of the Department was- 
responsible for what occurred, and under his rule he 
cloaked with his authority all those who worked for- 
him. Has that gone by the board ? This man and that 
man may come to be censured, although working, 
seriously and courageously to the best of his endea¬ 
vours. I believe that by that means you are doing, 
irreparable injury to our system of Government; and 
you want to weigh that well against any good you cam 
achieve on the other side. 
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all, do not let us pass a verdict upon the share 
'Of these men in this story because of the fact that we 
(know now that in this part of the campaign, at all 
events, they were defeated. Do not let us punish men 
for failure. After all, when was it that the serious 
defects in the equipment and the plans of the advance 
‘On Bagdad really become obvious ? I do not say that 
there were not serious shortages, horrible shortages of 
necessary supplies before they could be successful, but 
what I do say is that if there had been no defeat at 
Ctesiphon and if General Nixon had succeeded in get¬ 
ting to Bagdad most of the evils which overtook the 
Army in retreat would not have occurred. Therefore, 
the greatest charge that you can bring against General 
Nixon is that he failed to obtain success and took 
serious risks. I do not believe that you will ever beat 
the Germans unless you take risks, and I think at any 
rate that the Press atmosphere, if not the House of 
Commons atmosphere, on this Report is a direct invita¬ 
tion to everybody to take no risks at all. Supposing— 
which God forbid 1 — we should have a similar Com¬ 
mission on affairs in Palestine; in the one case it 
would be that the advance was too quick, and in the 
other that the advance was possibly too slow. After 
all, has anybody read paragraph 9, page 18 of the 
Report, where it describes General Nixon going in the 
'direction of Nasariveh. The paragraph says : 

“ The heat was terrific ; still General Nixon deemed 
it expedient to carry on the enterprise. Major-General 
Gorringe, who was in charge of this column, succeeded 
in capturing Nasariyeh on the 25th July, with 950 
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Toners, seventeen guns and much bocty. These- 
operations were initiated by the General on the spot,, 
supported by the Commander-in-Chief and the Viceroy 
of India, and acquiesced in by the Secretary of State.. 
They appeared to us to be sound from both a military 
and political view. Our casualties amounted to 533 of 


all ranis.” 

In that cold and colourless language is described 
one of the most courageous and brilliantly executed 
exploits in all war, accomplished by General Sir John' 
Nixon, who has served his country well, who has served, 
it with distinction and who has played a vital part in- 
the greater successes of his better equipped successors,, 
and certainly he ought not to be censured and 
punished, and driven out of the Army on the isolated: 
circumstances after the battle of Ctesiphon, but we 
should acknowledge the incomparable services which 
that same soldier has rendered to his country. 

From Sir John Nixon I will turn to Lord Hardinge.. 
There can be no doubt in the mind of anybody who is- 
acquainted with recent occurrences in India, that Lord. 
Hardinge when he left India left it by the universal 
opinion of all Indians, certainly by the overwhelming, 
majority of Indians, people and Princes, as the most 
popular Viceroy of modern times. There have been-, 
strong predecessors of his, but. when he came to India, 
irritation was rife, public opinion had been slighted and 
ignored, he showed himself from the beginning to the- 
end of his Viceroyalty to be a Viceroy upon whose- 
sympathy and assistance Indians could rely, not only 
in India but in the whole world, and, as my Hon- 
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has said, through personal bereavement and at¬ 
tempted assassination, he stuck to his post to the end 
of his prolonged term, never faltering, never losing 
courage, and he left having achieved much for India, 
and now he is censured by this document, for what, for 
the fact that he relied too much upon those who had 
been chosen to give him military advice. Among 
many things we have never decided in this country are 
the relations between politicians and soldiers. On the 
same day you may read two newspapers : sometimes, 
I think, you will read in one newspaper trenchant 
criticisms against the Government for overruling or 
disregarding or attempting to hamper the action of their 
military advisers, and on the other hand you will find 
peremptory demands that they should hamper, overrule 
or criticise their military advisers. The two accusations 
are not in harmony with one another, and the true 
relation of the responsibility of politicians and soldiers 
has never been satisfactorily decided in this country, 
or as far as I know, by any Government. But the mis¬ 
take that Lord Hardinge made, if it be a mistake, is-the 
same mistake as my Right Hon. friend made when he 
relied upon Lord French and Sir Douglas Haig, and 
the same mistake which I presume the present Prime 
Minister is making when he relies now on the advice 
of Sir Douglas Haig. May I give an analogy of what 
I mean ? When we were told the other day that the 
defence of London against air-raids depends upon the 
number of aeroplanes wanted at the front, who says 
how many aeroplanes are wanted in France ?—the 
Commander-in-chief. 
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Supposing a committee of inquiry sitting afterwards 
discovered that in a particular month—I do not make 
the allegation for one moment—that there were certain 
aeroplanes which might have been used for the defence 
of London lying idle in a particular part of the front, 
would the responsibility be that of Sir Douglas Haig 
or the Prime Minister ? What is the alternative to a 
politician relying on his military advisers ? If he can¬ 
not trust them, let him choose others. All I say is that 
Lord Hardinge's reliance upon Sir Beauchamp Duff 
is not different from that of my Right Hon. friend 
opposite. Lord Hardinge in this regard cannot be 
treated as an isolated figure. I think the real charge 
against the Indian Government is a charge in which I 
want to include Lord Hardinge and my Right Hon. 
friend opposite and his predecessor in office, Loi*d 
Crewe. It is so easy to be wise after the event. The 
real charge against the Indian administration seems to 
me to be this : At the beginning of the War I believe 
there was too great doubt of the loyalty and co-opera¬ 
tion of the Indian people. The Times newspaper, 
day after day for sessions and months past, had articles 
pointing out that sedition was supposed to be rife. 
It loomed certainly much too large in the discussions 
of this House. It misled the Germans into thinking 
India was disloyal, and the deliberate policy of the 
Government in regard to India during the War seems 
to me to have been, let us make the least contribution 
as we dare as far from India as is possible. Keep the 
War away from India ; we will take Indian soldiers 
and put them into France, and lend Indian civilians to 
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the Home Government India geographically as a 
country should be content with defending its own 
frontiers, and in maintaining order—a very great 
■responsibility—inside the continent of India. Apart 
from that, it was to do nothing near itself in the War. 
The people of India were even not asked to contribute 
•to the War, although they asked Parliament that they 
-should be allowed to contribute. I am told that 
•volunteers were asked for in Bengal for certain purposes, 
and afterwards were told they were not wanted. I am 
■talking now of the beginning of the War. The policy 
was that we did not know whether India should co¬ 
operate in this War or not; we did not trust them > 
-we dare not trust them—l am not criticising them from 
that point of view—let us keep the War far from India. 
'Then events proved that the Indian people were anxi¬ 
ous to co-operate, and the share of the Indian people 
tin this War, from beginning to the end has always 
been greater than the share of the Indian Government 
in this War, and always more willing than the share of 
the Indian Government. When this atmosphere had 
been created, when Indian troops had been sent to 
France and Indian civilians sent here, and when India, 
as Lord Hardinge said, had been “bled white,” 
suddenly there comes a change of policy, and we have 
this expedition to Bagdad, a complete reversal of policy, 
unaccompanied, so far as I can see, with any big enough 
•effort to put the Government and organisation of India, 
which was then on a peace footing, on a war footing, 
for an aggressive war comparable to the change in 
'.policy. Therefore, the machinery was overturned ; 
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there was no equipment for war, and when expeditions* 
were sent abroad they ought to have been equipped in 
a way comparable to the equipment of the expedition¬ 
ary forces in this country and in our Dominions. As 
a matter of fact, here comes what I regard a true- 
reduction from this source. The machinery of 
Government in this country, with its unwritten constitu¬ 
tion, and the machinery of Government in our Domi¬ 
nions has proved itself sufficiently elastic, sufficiently 
capable of modification, to turn** a peace-pursuing 
instrument into a war-making instrument. It is the* 
Government of India alone which does not seem cap¬ 
able of transformation, and I regard that as based upon 
the fact that the machinery is statute written machinery.. 
The Government of India is too wooden, too iron, too- 
inelastic, too ante-diluvian, to be any use for the modern 
purposes we have in view. I do not believe that any¬ 
body could ever support the Government of India from 
the point of view of modern requirements. But it won't 
do. Nothing serious had happened since the Indian 
Mutiny, the public was not interested in Indian affairs,, 
and it required a crisis to direct attention to the fact 
that the Indian Government is an indefensible system, 
of Government. I remember when I first came to the 
House, when my Hon. friend opposite—he will perhaps 
forgive me for reminding him of the fact,—and I were 
members, of one of those Committees which Members* 
of Parliament form themselves into and he spent the 
whole of his time in trying to direct his colleagues’ 
attention to the necessity of thinking about India. He* 
urged people to go to the Debates about it. I was one* 
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of those whom he let to go to the early Debates, when 
Lord Morley took charge of its affairs. Was he success¬ 
ful ? Does anybody remember the Indian Budget 
Debates before the War ? Upon that day the House - 
was always empty. India did not matter, and the 
Debates were left to people on the one side whom their * 
enemies sometimes called “ bureaucrats," and on the * 
other side to people whom their enemies sometimes- 
called “ seditionists" until it almost came to be 
disreputable to take part in Indian Debates. It required < 
a crisis of this kind to realise how important. Indian 
affairs were. After all, is the House of Commons to be 
blamed for that ? What was the Indian Budget 
Debate ? It was a purely academic discussion which 
had no effect whatever upon events in India, conducted 
after the events that were being discussed, had taken < 
place. How can you now defend the fact that the • 
Secretaries of State for India alone of all the occupants . 
of the Front Bench, with the possible exception 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, are 
not responsible to this House for their salaries, and 
do not come here with their estimates in order 
that the House of Commons may express its • 
opinion ? 

Mr. Dillon :—I have said so over and over again in 
this House. 

Mr. Montagu : —I know, and I am not blaming. 
anybody for it. What 1 am saying now is in the light 
of these revelations of this inelasticity of Indian 
Government. However much you could gloss over 
those indefensible proceedings in the past, the time 
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/has now come to alter them. Does the Hen. Member 
resent my advocacy of a change ? 

Mr. Dillon For twenty years a small group of us 
have been demanding that the salary of the Secretary 
f of State for India should be put on the estimates and 
the two Front Benches always solidly combined 
..against us. 

Sir J. D. Rees :—Was there not justification for that 
in the tone of the Debates ? 

Mr. Dillon : — That may be your opinion. 

Mr. S. MacNeill : —You (Sir ]. D. Rees) contri¬ 
buted very largely. 

Mr. Montagu :—The tone of those Debates was 
unreal, unsubstantial and ineffective. If estimates for 
India, like estimates for the Secretary of State for 
'Foreign Affairs and the Colonial Secretary were to be 
- discussed on the floor of the House of Commons, 
the Debates on India would be as good as the 
debates on foreign affairs. After all, what is the 
difference ? Has it ever been suggested to the people 
of Australia that they should pay the salary of the 
Secretary of State for the Colony ? Why should the 
whole cost of that building itself, in Charles Street, 
including the building itself, be an item of the Indian 
taxpayers' burden rather than that of this House of 
'Commons and the people of this country ? If I may 
. give one example of the inconvenience of the existing 
: system, I would refer to the Indian Cotton Duties debate 
which occurred in this House this year. The Cotton 
Duties had been imposed and there was no possible 
way of undoing that That is the attitude in which we 
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always debate Indian affairs. You have got no oppor¬ 
tunity of settling the policy. It has been sometimes • 
questioned whether a democracy can rule an Empire. 

I say that in this instance the democracy has never had! 
the opportunity of trying. But even if the House of 
Commons were to give orders to the Secretary of State; 
the Secretary of State is not his own master. In- 
matters vitally affecting India, he can be overruled by* 
a majority of the Council. I may be told that the 
cases are very rare in which the Council has differed, 
from the Secretary of State for India. I know one case- 
anyhow, where it was a very near thing, and where the • 
action of the Council might without remedy have 
involved the Government of India in a policy out of a 
harmony with the declared policy of the House of ' 
Commons and the Cabinet. And these gentlemen are 
appointed for seven years, and can only be controlled, 
from the Houses of Parliament by Resolution carried * 
in both Houses calling on them for their resignations.- 
The whole system of the India Office is designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons for fear 
that there might be too advanced a Secretary of State;. 
I do not say that it is possible to govern India through 
the intervention of the Secretary of State with no expert 
advice, but what I do say is that in this epoch now- 
after the* Mesopotamia Report, he must get his expert 
advice in some other way than by this Council of men,, 
great men though no doubt they always are, who- 
come home after lengthy service in India to spend the • 
first year of their retirement as members of the Council , 
of India. No wonder that the practice of telegrams * 
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'backward and forward and of private telegrams, com¬ 
mented upon by the Mesopotamia Report, has come 
into existence. 

Does any Member of this House know much about 
procedure in the India Office, how the Council sits in 
Committees, how there is interposed between the Civil 

• Servant and the political Chiefs, the Committees of the 
India Council, and how the draft on some simple 

■ question comes up through the Civil Servant to the 
Under-Secretary of State, and may be referred back to 

■ the Committee which sends it back to him, and it then 
goes to the Secretary of State, who then sends it to 
'India Council, which . may refer it back to the Com¬ 
mittee, and two or three times in its history may go 
backwards and forwards. I say that that is a system so 

. cumbrous, so designed to prevent efficiency and change 
that in the light of these revelations it cannot continue 
to exist. I speak very bitterly, and I speak with some 
feelings on this subject, for in the year 1912 a very 
small modification in this machinery was attempted by 
Lord Crewe, and a Bill was introduced into the House 

• of Commons. On the motion of Lord Curzon, it was 
thrown out on Second Reading in another place. Its 
authorship was attributed to me, and I was supposed 
to have forged it on my Noble Chief, because I found 
that the machinery of the India Office was not good 
for my own purposes. My only desire then, as it is 
now, was to try and find sorae-thing which had some 
semblance of speedy action. Government offices are 

• often accused of circumlocution and red-tape. I have 
been to the India Office and to other offices. I tell this 
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House that the statutory organisation of the India Office 
produces an apotheosis of circumlocution and red-tape 
beyond the dreams of any ordinary citizen. Now I 
will come to one particular detail of the India Office 
administration before I pass from this subject. I think 
the Mesopotamia Report stigmatises the conduct of the 
Stores Department as in the one respect unbusiness¬ 
like. The Stores Department of the India Office is a 
Department whose sole function—a most important 
function certainly—is the purchase of millions of pounds 
worth of equipment for the Indian Army, clothing and 
such like. It is presided over by a Civil servant ; in 
the year 1912 or 1913 a vacancy occurred in that 
•office, and it was suggested then that the proper man to 
superintend mere purchasing operations of that kind 
was a business man, an institution of the policy always 
associated with the Prime Minister. Great difficulties 
.appeared in the way of the appointment of a busi¬ 
ness man, and a Civil servant was appointed. But 
it was agreed then that the next occupant of the 
office should be a business man. My right Hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State told me yesterday that a Civil 
servant had again been appointed. 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Chamberlian): 
I never heard of any such agreement. 

Mr. Montagu : My Right Hon. Friend is not respon¬ 
sible for any agreement come to by his predecessor. 
I say it was then agreed as a policy that a businessman 
should be appointed to succeed the Civil servant. I am 
only giving this history to point out that now, after the 
Report of the Mesopotamia Commission, I would 
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suggest to him that the time has come to abolish the- 
Stores Department of the India Office, when the work, 
that it is doing of clothing the Indian Army is compar¬ 
able entirely to the work which is now being done by 
the Ministry of Munitions and the War Office for 
equipping our own Armies and the Armies of our Allies 
and that the sooner all these multifarious supply 
Departments are abolished and the whole business 
concentrated under one roof and under one office the 
more efficient will the supplies be. 

I come now to the question of the Government of 
India from India. 1 think that the control of this House- 
over the Secretary of State ought to be more real, and 
I would say further that the independence of the 
'Viceroy from the Secretary' of State ought to be much 
greater. You cannot govern a great country by the 
despatch of telegrams. The Viceroy ought to have far 
greater powers devolved to him than is at present the 
case. When I say that, I do submit that you cannot 
leave the Viceroy as it is. Are there four much more 
busy' men in this country than His Majesty the King,. 
the Prime Minister, who sits opposite, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons ? Yet the analogous positions of 
these four posts are held by one man in India, and he 
is expected to be responsible and closely to investigate 
the conduct of a great expedition like this ! You can¬ 
not find an individual who can undertake the work. 
Your executive system in India has broken down be¬ 
cause it is not constituted for the complicated duties of 
modem Government but you cannot Reorganise the- 





Executive Government of India, remodel the Viceroy¬ 
alty, and give the Executive Government more free¬ 
dom from this House of Commons and the Secretary 
of State unless you make it more responsible to the 
people of India. Really the whole system has got to 
be explored in the light of the Mesopotamian Com¬ 
mission. It has proved to be of too much rigidity. 
My Hon. and gallant friend opposite in his Minority 
Report, I think—certainly in the questions he has asked 
in this House—seems to advocate a complete Home 
Rule for India. I do not believe there is any demand 
for that in India on a large scale. I do not believe it 
will be possible, or certainly be a cure for these evils. 

Commander Wedgewood :—I want that to be the 
goal towards which we are driving. 

Mr. Montagu : As a goal, I see a different picture ; 
I see the great self-governing Dominions and Provinces 
of India organised and co-ordinated with the great 
Principalities, the existing Principalities—and perhaps 
new ones—not one great Home Rule country,, but a 
series of self-governing Provinces and Principalities, 
federated by one central Government. But whatever 
be the object of your rule in India, the universal de¬ 
mand of those Indians whom I have met and corres¬ 
ponded with is that you should state it. Having stated 
it, you should give some instalment to show that you 
are in real earnest ; some beginning of the new plan 
which you intend to pursue that give? you the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving greater representative institutions in 
some form or other to the people of India, of giving 
them greater control of their Executive, of remodelling 
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the Executive—that affords you the opportunity of 
giving the Executive more liberty from home because 
you cannot leave your harassed officials responsible to 
two sets of people. Responsibility here at home was 
intended to replace or to be a substitute for responsi¬ 
bility in India. As you increase responsibility in India 
you can lessen that reponsibility at home. 

But I am positive of this, your great claim to con¬ 
tinue the illogical system of Government by which we 
have governed India in the past of is that it was 
efficient. “ It has been proved to be not efficient.” It 
has been proved to be not sufficiently elastic to express 
the will of the Indian people ; to iliake them into a 
warring nation as they wanted to be. The history of 
this war shows that you can rely upon the loyalty of 
the Indian people to the British Empire—if you ever 
before doubted it! If you want to us that loyalty you 
must take advantage of that love of country which is a 
religion in India, and you must give them that higher 
opportunity of controlling their own destinies, not 
merely by councils which cannot act, but by control, 
by growing control of the Executive itself. Then in 
your next war — if we ever have war— in your next crisis, 
through times of peace, you will have a contented 
India, an India equipped to help. Believe me, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not a question of expediency, it is not a 
question of desirability. Unless you are prepared to 
remodel, in the light of modern experience, this century- 
old and cumbrous machine, then, I believe, I verily 
believe, that you will lose your right to control the 
destinies of the Indian Empire. 
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SPEECH AT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Mr. E . S. Montagu , Secretary of State for India , sews m 
July, 1917, unanimously adopted as candidate for West 
' Cambridgeshire , die Parliamentary representation of which 
die resigned on accepting Ministerial office as Secretary of 
State for India. 

The offer of the position of Secretary of State for India, 
lie said, was made to him recently, and after a few 
.hours thought he came to the conclusion that anything 
.a man was asked to do now for his country by those 
who were responsible for guiding its destinies must be 
done. Nothing else mattered— no personal, no political 
^considerations. Accordingly he had accepted the heavy 
responsibilities and the difficult anxieties of that office. 

Ever since he entered public life he had taken an 
•absorbing interest in the Indian fellow-subjects of the 
King Emperor. He had served first as Under 
Secretary to Lord Morley, the veteran statesman who 
represented all that was best in English public life. He 
had also served under, and as colleague of Lord 
Crewe. If Lord Crewe had escaped some of the abuse 
which public men receive he certainly had escaped 
the credit that was due to a wise and far-seeing 
statesmen whose counsels were of the utmost value. 
He had served as a colleague of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
Jain, who in his resignation had acted froma fine sense 
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of honour which had endeared him to die people of 
this country, but in doing this he had inflicted a 
serious loss on the counsels of the nation. 


1 take up the work (Mr. Montagu proceeded) where 
Mr. Chamberlain left it a few days ago. As a private 
member of the House of Commons, when I had no 
sort of notion that I should be asked to fill any vacancy 
in the India Office, I made a speech on Indian affairs- 
That speech embodied the opinions I held and still 
hold. Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons- 
that the reform of the Government in India was now 
under discussion between him and the Council and the 
Viceroy and his Council and advisers in India. I take 
up that discussion, I hope, without interruption, where 
he left it, and in due course the Government will, 
announce their policy. 

There are only two issues now at stake—the success¬ 
ful conclusion of the war and adequate preparation for 
peace when it comes. For some months I have been 
presiding over a conference to consider the actual steps- 
to be taken for bringing home from abroad, releasing 
from service, and sending back to their homes the 
most gallant soldiers in history. The care of those who 
fought and won is a first charge upon statesmanship.. 
Our plans are nearly ready, and with the co-operation 
of the Ministry of Labour and the War Office our report, 
will soon be before the Government. 

Everything depends, after the war, on the rapidity 
with which we resume our peace vocations. The 
future of our returned soldiers depends largely on the 
rapidity with which we can start manufacturing. Has- 
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■not the war taught us, revivified and made more acute 
as a motive power, the sense of nationality ? Our 
country and Empire must be made secure not only in 
arms, but in supplies. You will, after the war as now, 
have to suffer hardships and inconvenience. With all 
the efforts that we can make, there wall be a shortage 
of shipping in the early months of peace. That will 
mean shortage of all the food we might like and of raw 
material. Let no one imagine that these difficulties 
will disappear with the coming of peace ! therefore, the 
more we produce and set ourselves to provide in the 
future, the better off we shall be. 

You will have noticed that whenever I am asked to 
undertake any w T ork I am assisted in the responsibility 
1 assume by expressions of opinion from a certain 
•section of the Press. That is their method, and they 
have time for it. What does it matter to us, after all ? 
I do not stand alone. The present Prime Minister w^ho 
is squaring up so successfully to his gigantic task ; the 
late Lord Kitchner, to whom w r e owed almost every¬ 
thing at the beginning of the war ; Mr. Balfour, whose 
work in America is still fresh in the mind of everybody; 
Viscount Grey, w-hose diplomacy was the machinery 
for rallying all the civilized nations of the world against 
Germany ; Mr. Churchill, who mobilized the Navy on 
the eve of the war ; Lord Haldane, who gave us the 
Expeditionary Force ; even Mr. Asquith, whose wise 
leadership held the country together in unity for the 
first two and a half years of the war—all these, Liberals 
and Conservatives come in for their share. 

What does it matter ? The fact remains that I base 
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my right to serve my country upon your confidence; 
and while I have that I shall pay no attention to any¬ 
thing else. {Cheers). 

Mr. Montagu concluded with the statement that the- 
expressions of confidence he had received from many 
in that constituency and in India gave him this assur¬ 
ance, that it would not be from want of friends if he 
failed. 
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APPENDIX I. 
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The Council of India Bill. 

Mr. E. S. Montagu, M. P., the late Under Secretary 
for India, deals vigorously in the following letter to the 
"Times” of Monday {July 6,1914) with the attack made 
by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords on the Council of 
India Bill in general, and on himself in particular : 

Lord Curzon, in moving the rejection of the Council 
of India Bill in the House of Lords on Tuesday last, 
found occasion to refer to two persons of widely differ¬ 
ent fame and achievements, from whom he had 
nothing to fear in the course of debate. His strictures 
on the late Lord Minto I can safely leave to be dealt 
with my more competent hands, but I trust you will 
allow me space to reply to an observation which he 
did me the honour to direct at me. 

In the earlier part of his speech he remarked, as re¬ 
ported in your columns “ It is common knowledge 
that this Bill in its main features is the product of the 
late Under Secretary (Mr. Montagu), who during his 
term at the India Office found that the machinery that 
existed did not suit his ideas, and set about to destroy 
it to the best of his ability.” 

I fear he has attached too much importance to a 
compliment which Lord Crewe was good enough to 
pay to me in the House of Lords last July. It is, of 
course, easy for Lord Curzon with his wonted delicacy 
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the skirt of a reforming measure in order 
to reveal beneath it the cloven hoof of a scheming 
politician, and, what is to him worse, a politician still 
young. I will not urge the obvious plea that the 
Secretary of State, by introducing the measure in the 
House of Lords, has completely identified himself with 
its scope and intentions. So far as lam concerned, I 
confess I feel no cause to be ashamed of any part I 
may have played in the initiation of the proposals now 
brought forward in their matured form. 

“ A System Petrified in a Statute.” 

\ 

The charge, however, as it reads, is explicit. It 
attributes to me no better object than ruthless destruc¬ 
tion, and no higher motive than the satisfaction of my 
personal predilections. ' As, in the event of Lord 
Curzon’s motion succeeding, I shall have no other 
opportunity, I feel it is only due to myself to ask you 
to allow me to correct this most unfair and entirely 
false impression. I have no objection to stat¬ 
ing my main motive in helping to adapt to 
modem conditions a system petrified in a statute found¬ 
ed on the conditions of more than half a century ago. 
It does not require argument to show that in the 
peculiar circumstances of Indian Government it is a 
grave danger that there should exist lack of sympathy 
between the Executive Government of India and the 
guiding and ultimately controlling office at home. I 
have long been convinced, from my knowledge of 
recent events and from careful enquiry in India, that 
such lack of sympathy as may exist is due, not to the 
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exercise by the Secretary of State of those functions of 
revision and of determining policy so justly defined by 
John Stuart Mill in the passage quoted by the writer of 
your leading article on June 29, but to the intolerable 
procrastination, inevitable under the India Office 
system, and to a tendency to undue interference from 
home in the minutiae of administration. Interference 
of this kind comes, I assert emphatically, not from the 
Secretary of State, who has neither the time nor 
the inclination for it, but from his Council, whose 
energies are naturally turned in this direction by their 
Indian-formed and regularised habit of mind. My 
ideas have, therefore, always moved in the direction of 
a smaller and at the same time more up-to-date advisory 
body, working on a more elastic, adaptable and 
speedier system. 

I could not expect this line of thought to commend 
itself to Lord Curzon, whose every word on the subject 
of India since he resigned his office has underlined the 
essential truth stated by the Times of India on 
February 24 last, that “ India is moving so fast that it 
is dangerous for those who have been long absent to 
venture on dogmatic opinions regarding current 
politics.” I should be the last to depreciate Lord 
Curzon's incessant, unwearying, and uncompromising 
efforts to perfect administrative efficiency ; but I must 
be permitted to hold that it is carrying indulgence for 
the opinions of a retired Indian administrator, 
however great, too far to acquiesce in his assumption 
that “ the force of Nature can no further go ” than the 
high-water mark of his own seven years' achievement. 
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In considering details of a scheme framed to meet the 
needs of 1914, it is difficult to be convinced by argu¬ 
ments based upon Lord Stanley's speeches in 1858, the 
experience of an Under Secretary, however superior, 
in 1891, and the excathedra pronouncements of a 
Viceroy of 1899-1905. 

I must resist the temptation to comment upon the 
lengths to which Lord Curzon's passion for solid obstruc¬ 
tiveness can carry him, as, for instance, when he makes a 
pathetic appeal on behalf of voiceless Indian taxpayers 
within a few minutes of stating pontifically that a pro¬ 
posal to give them a voice is utterly indefensible ; it is 
perhaps unfair to cavil at the self-contradictions of a 
speaker so sadly hampered by a redundancy of superla¬ 
tives. The fact is that some of his own arguments 
fail to escape the orgy of mutilation which followed his 
exhibition in the first few sentences of the corpse of 
the Bill hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

When Lord Curzon says that in the case of the 
Government of India autocracy is not a blunder, but a 
crime, I can only humbly assent to his august and 
incontrovertible maxim, adding my regret that its 
utterance was unaccompanied by any note of personal 
repentance. 
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The Late Mr. Gokhale* 

The news of Mr. Gokhale’s death has come with an. 
inevitable sense of shock, even to those of us who had 
feared for some months past that there was grave 
reason for anxiety about his health. We have lost the- 
outstanding figure in the great transition stage of 
Modern India ; a man whose abilities brought him to 
the forefront, and whose sense of right forced him into 
controversies of which we have not yet seen the end. 
But at this moment the dominant feeling among all 
who were brought into contact with him is, 1 think, 
that the value of a life and personality such as his—a 
record of single-minded devotion to an unselfish ideal 
and of ceaseless labour in its service over an almost 
unlimited field of activity— stand above and apart from 
all controversy. It is with this aspect before my mind 
that I welcome the opportunity, as one among many of 
his admirers, of paying my tribute to his memory and 
of recalling the impressions on which in my own case- 
it is built up. 

One of the many remarkable characteristics of Mr. 
Gokhale was the degree to which he was able to com¬ 
bine enthusiasm for reform with a patieht industry not. 
too often found in close association with the first 


From India , 26th February 1916. 
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another ; rather, they both served as a joint inspiration 
to the work he set before him. The result was that, 
"whether one agreed or disagreed with him, he gave a 
sense of practicalness in his dealings which seemed to 
sweep away half the difficulties at the outset. Like all 
men gifted with the spirit of reform, he was always on 
the alert to unearth and state the problems which 
•others would be content to leave half-hidden beneath 
■the weight of administrative machinery ; but it would 
never have occurred to him to rest satisfied with the 
bare statement of the problem. The vital point in his 
view was to arrive at the solution, and to that end he 
would bring to bear all the resources of his fertile 
mind and all the great influence of his personality. If 
any illustration of his way of setting to work needed, 
we turn most naturally, perhaps, to his visit to South 
.Africa, the effects of which, in view of what has since 
' happened, may well be said to be incalculable. 

It is almost inevitable—and perhaps it is right—that 
in thinking of our great men of public affairs we recall 
ihe atmosphere of their ideals and their personality, 
rather than the underlying fact of their sheer intellectual 
power. Yet in Mr. Gokhale’s case this fact claims 
special recognition, if only because it was so often veil¬ 
ed beneath the modesty and sincerity of his nature. 
His grasp of things, both in essentials and in details 
was not the least valuable of the assets which he 
brought to the service of his country. It is not too 
■much to say that his annual contribution to the debate, 
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on the budget proposals in India, to quote only one 
example, was one of the outstanding features of the 
proceedings of the Viceroy’s Council, and was eagerly 
awaited even by those who could not see eye to eye 
with him in his criticisms. That a man should interest 
himself in the complexities of Indian economics and 
finance is in itself a tribute to his powers of mind ; 
that he should master them, and should display his 
mastery at an age at which few people would care 
even to study them cursorily, was a sign of a ripening 
intellect and a serious endeavour which served to lay 
the sure foundations of Mr. Gokhale s work. And with 
all his comprehensiveness of judgment and mental 
clarity he never dropped into the academic fallacy of 
contempt. He impressed one as being among the 
most candid and unassuming of men ; and he was 
equally ready to give or to take advice where it seemed 
most serviceable. His mind possessed the qualities 
ascribed to statesmanship without ever losing the fire of 
its enthusiasms or its warm human interests. We feel 
that his loss touches deeply not only India but the 
Empire and the whole world of men whose thoughts 
move in harmony, whether they know it or not, with 
the spirit of the brotherhood of “ the Sen-ants of 
India." 
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Goal of British Policy. 

* 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued, Simla, 
August 20, published the following notification :— 

The following announcement is being made this day 
by the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons and is published for general information :— 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of increasing the association of Indians 
in every branch of administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government in India, as an 
integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction 
should be taken as soon as possible and that it is 
of the highest importance, as a preliminary to 
considering what these steps should be, that 
there should be a free and informal exchange 
of opinion between those in authority at Home 
and in India. His Majesty’s Government have 
accordingly decided with His Majesty’s approval 
that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to 
proceed to Jndia to discuss these matters with 
the Viceroy and the Government of India, to 
consider with the Viceroy the views of Local 
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Go\ smments and to receive the suggestions of 
representative bodies and others. I would add 
that progress in this policy can only be achiev¬ 
ed by successive stages. The British Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples, must be 
judges of the time and measure of each advance 
and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new oppor¬ 
tunities of service will thus be conferred and by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
Ample opportunity will be afforded for the 
public discussion of the proposals, which will 
be submitted in due course to Parliament. 


(Signed) J. H. DuBOULAY, 
Secretary to the Government of India . 
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